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ADVERTISEMEN T. 


2 5 385 Author begs leave to ſay, that the 
| contents of this volume are ſuch as nine 
tenths of the better kind of people are v holly un- 

acquainted with, of courſe, it will prove as uſeful 

and amuſing to them, as to youth; that it is pen- 
ned in an eaſy intelligible Stile, and rende red as 
entertaining as informing, It is not crowded with 

a heap of dry, unneceſlary matter, ſo as to make 

Each ſubject a ſtudy, but every thing is treated in 

"a way, familiar, clear and conciſe, and nothing 
advanced but on the beſt authorities. 


It is already received in the firſt Schools, and it 
i preſumed, there cannot be a hetter School hook 
deviſed. As an Introduction to the knowledge 
here communicated, the Author recommends his 


Progreſs of Man and Society containing 150 Cuts 
Fic 6s, bound. 
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COMPENDIUM, &e. 


DISCOURSE I. 


BFT WAT OF INTRODUCTION. 


 ERASTUS AND EUGENIUS. 


ER Astr. HIS is juſt what T wiſhed for, an agreeable 


ſhade; let us fit down, Eugenius, and profit 

dy it. 

EvGex. For my part, Sir, I am not the leaſt fatigued; I 
could walk here from morning to night, without being weary. 

ERAST. At your age, I ſhould have {aid the fame; was you 
as old as me, you would hold a different language. 

EvuGey. It is very true, but before I reach forty years, I 
have, pleaſe God, a long way to go. 

Ex asT. Alas! my good fellow, though you ſhould live twen- 


ty, thirty, fifty years; that interval, which ſeems to you ſo 


contide able, will eſcape you as a fleeting ſhadow. It is very 


remarkable, that the more our life advances, the ſhorter our 
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ears ſeem to be. In infancy, weeks appear to be months, 
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nd months, years. 
Evox. And why this? 
A 3 ERAST. 
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Er asT, Becauſe, in infancy we look forward with anxious 
expectation tothe time, whe!: wefſhall become our own meſters, 
and'the hours 2nd days, 6. courie, ſeem long; but no ſooner 
are wo entered into the buſy ſcene of the world, than care, 
enactn anchufineſscrond in upon us, and {ucceed with fo much 
ra pidity, that we are Harce ſenſible of our exiſtence. You are, 
my dear Engenvs, i the very ſpring-tide of hic, and it would 
be a blefied tine, if u were thoroughly ſentÞ'e in whit troe 
happineſs conſiſts. Man, if I may ule the expreſſion, gocs out 
of the hands of nature, pure, full of innocence and candour ; 
peace, joy, the livelieſt aud purcic piettares divide his hours. 
He is like a young plant, which grows,” and which waits only 
the care ola Kilful aud induſtrious hand, to bring it up au or- 
nament to the garden. The 1nfant mind is like ſoſt wax, to 
which we may give any kind of form. The foul, at tliat peri- 
od, fice from prejndice, from vice, from thoſe paſſions th at ty- 
rannize over the er-ateit part of mankind, is ſuſceptible of 
good and vii tuous impretions, The mind is a fertile field 
that requires only good culture and good fred to make it bring 
10076, in ddt ſeaſdn, a plentiful harveſt. In ſhort, can we 
ſuppoſc, Eugenius, that man would ever become fo vicious 
and fo wicked, if his mind was earlv formed to virtue? 

Evo. 1 hope, Sir, you do not allude to me in this, for I 
ſhould be unhappy, if you thought me of a wicked turn. If 
you will aſſiſt me with your advice, probably I may be as 
good as you can wiſh, ; 

Enasr. That I will, with pleaſure; and if you ſecond my 
intentions, you will one day be, not only pleaſed with me, 


P— — 
. 


but with yourſelf. 


You are no longer, my dear Eugenius, in that infant ſtate of 
life, when man is too weak to liſten to the voice of reaſon ; you 
are fixteen years of age, a time when the mind begins to open, 
and form a judgment of what it fees; a time when young men 
are capable of perceiving and knowing what is to conſtitute 
their well being. Could | have the bappineſs, my friend, to 
make you ſenſible, from this moment, or the value of a good 
education, how eſtimable merit is, and of what uſe knowledge 
is in the commerce of lite, you would be inflaraed with a defire 
to learn and to know. What is it that diſtinguiſhes one man 
from another, but his capacity and bis knowledge ? Loes not 
the ignorant man, he who has no talent, no acquiſition, reſem- 
ble the-brute beaſt, who knows only how to cat, to drink and 


to ſleep ; whereas, he, who has underſtanding and Knowledge, 


is diſtinguiſhed every where, is uſcful to hiniſelf and to ſociety, 
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nd! is an honour to human nature? Whilſt t neglect and con- 
tempt ever accompany him who 1s devoid of merit; the men 
of underſtanding has a thoutand advantages, and is revered 
and reſpected by all who know him. 

Evcex. I ſhould be really aſhamed to Le revroached with 
want of underſtanding. 

ER AST. W<eli then, ours let us endeavour to avoid it. 
Let us apply ourſelves with aluority, Charmed with the emu— 
lation I diſcover in you, I wil! double my attention; 1 will 
not conſider you as a boy, but as a reaſonable, voung man; 
as my friend. Hitherto, in our walls, we have diſcourſed of 
thin go that an ſwered but lit- 
in ſuture, Our convert: tions (113! be more inter- 


the purpoſe ; 


eſting, more inſtructive, and, at the tame time, far more 
agreeable. 

Evcen. With all my heart, Sir; and upon what ſhall they 
turn? 


Ex Astr. Upon the moſt u! nd more neceſſary Knowledge 
tate Of lite to which vou are 


£ ful a 

in the commerce of Trae th it 
called. Will you not be happy we know the nature of the 

world, and what is done in it? We will turn our thoughts to 
ever) thing about us; we v 1M ſtudy the great book of nature, 
we will contemplate the productions of the Creator; and we 
ſhall! then fee. throughout, che moſt ſtriking pre 
power, his wiſdom, and his love to man. I 
oi the plan * 

EUGEN. Certainly, Sir, but it it C:uald happ: n, that, at any 
time, I ſhouid nitonderſtand your you will ex uſe the liberty 
I thall take, in a M. cher explanation. 

EzxasT. Without doubt. You ſhall aſk me what you 
pleaſe, and I will ſatisſy you to the beſt of my knowledge; 
and be aſſured, tic more queſiions you aik me, the 
pleaſed | | ſhall be. but do not imagine 1 
ycu a itudy or diſquiſtion ol lubjects. No, my. friend, our 
converſation thall be a real amuſement ; and vou will be ſars 
prized to find, that, in the courſe of our evening walks, you 
Will improve faſt. in knowledge, even without pains and with= 
out iilidy, Till endeavour, how ever, to throw your thoughts 


of his 
Do you approve 


whos cr 
am prop fing t 


into ſome order, left want of arran; gement {bould lead you to 
ſorget what you hear, 


PISCOURSE 
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„ DISCOURSE: I. 
ONTHE NATURE OF MAN, AND ON EDUCATION. 
EA AST. GREEAPT.E to our plan, my dear Eugenius, 


let us begin by cafting our eyes upon ourſelves, 
* tO Kr, o who and what we are. 
that we can need an enquiry of this 


and endecavouy 


EUGEN. Is it poſfible 
kind? Are vou not Eraſtus, and am I not Eugenius: 
Ex AST. Such is not hs 1 I allude to; I would 


have you learn, at leaſt remember, that you are man. 

EvuGEN. That I am man! Do not I know that already: 

ErasT. I believe you know it + but I am certain that you 
have thought very little about it, and that you have not yet en- 
tered Into the diitinction between man and other creatures 
about him. By what chance is it, that you and I, aud all the 
perſons upon earth, are achat we are ? 

F,UvGEN. It is not C ace that has made us what we are, but 
God. 

ERASFT. You are right. We owe to God alone every advan- 
tage that we have, and that we are ſuch beings as we find our- 
ſeives ; cloathed, walking, diſcourſing, 1 in a word, thinking 
and rational a whil{ there is upon the eat ch, a pro- 
digious quantity of creatures of a different kind. But tell me, 
why are the not calle ed nau, as well as us, ſince they are born, 
grow, and die like us? 

FEN. Becauſe they are not endowed with reaſon. 

Ee AsT. Ide. It is reaſon that eflentially diſtinguiſhes us 
from brutes; but is it that diſtinguiſhes man and brutes 
from all theſe plant 1 this tr ce, for example, which lives 
and grows like us, wad {rom that colt, that bounds acroſs the 
me ados. r 

Every, | know no difference, unleſs it be, that] and that 

animal utter ſounds, run, jump; whereas the tree neither 
ipcaks nor moves. 

ERAST. But this ſtone, which J toilich with my foot, is 
equally dumb aud immoveable, and yet it is neither a tree nor 
a plant. Learn, then, the principal difference between a 
brute, a plant, and a ſtone. The brute lives, and, at the ſame 
time, has certain ſenſes ; the plant lives alſo, but has no ſenſe ; 
and as to the ſtone, it has neither lite nor ſenſe. 
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We have, in common, with the brutes, the natural ſenſes of 
the body; for example, fight, ſmell, hearing, taſting, and 
feeling; and, in general, in animals, they are more delicate than 
in man. The cat has a better ſight, the dog, a better ſcent, and 
the hare, a greater power of hearing. The plant has nothing 
in common with man and brute, but life, that is to ſay, vege- 
tation. The ſtone has nothing in common with either one 
or the other, but the ſubſtance or matter of which it is com- 

oſed. We are formed from the duſt of the earth, and to 
that duſt we ſhall return. 

Let us look into ourſelves now. God alone has made us what 


* © CHF . 4 > . N SP * 1142 112 298 1 % * 1 * 
we are. Were we to examine the ſtructure of out: bodies, we 
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(ould find, that the minutett part or us is finely formed to an- 


ſwer the purpoſe for which it was deitgned. Our whole frame 
is ſuch an excellent pices of mechaniſm, as no C1man art could 
complete. Could we {ce our internal make, we ſhould ſtand 
much more amazed, than we do, in examining the work of a 
watch; and to tae curious, pniloiophte eye, we ſhould appear 
as much more beautiful than we naturally are, as the infide of 
a watch is more beautiful than when covered with its caſes. 
Man is, without doubt, as far as we know, the maſter-piece 
all God's works; being the molt wonderful of his creatures, 
whether we conſider the formation of his body, or the facul- 
ties of his ſoul. 

With reſpect to his body, he is the moſt perfect of animals. 
The ſtructure of the human frame is ſuch a prodigy, that man 
may ſtudy all his life-time without knowing himſelf, The re- 
ſources of his being, his digeſtion, and many other things are 
among the profound myſteries that are hid from him. Was 
you acquainted with anatomy, you would ſee, as I ſaid, that the 
minuteſt part is wiſely formed for the purpoſe it was deſigned 
tor: Let us remark only. in one inſtance, the paſlage from the 
mouth to the ſtomach, by which our food is convey 4d, an that 
from the mouth to the lungs, by which the air is paſſæd: it is 
open in the throat, at the root of the tongue; but to prevent our 
food, as we eat, getting into the wind- pipe, the mouth of this 
paflage has a cover, which ſhuts down upon it and cloſes it in 


he act of ſwallowing, but opens again in that of bi enthing. The 


tlame care and attention is viſible in all the functions of tle 


animal ſyſtem, not a fibre but has its uſe, and is very wiſely 
proportioned to its end. ( 
powers of man's mind, we ſhall ſtand more amazed, to think that 
at the command the will, the hand ſhall inſtantly obey, and 
either reach a thing or put it from us, as the inclination ſhall 


Ard, 1t we further confider the 


5 dictate 3 
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diate ; and, that the union between the ſoul and body is ſo 
great, that the body is no ſooner diſordered, than the ſoul feels 
the injury it ſuſtains, and ſuffers with it. 

Man is of all animals the only one endowed with ſpeech and 
the power of bringing to perfection; the only one who 
knows how to do what he pleaſes, and convert every thing to 
his ule. 

If we conſider the faculties of the human ſoul, what an abyſs 
of grandeur and of weakneſs! Endowed with 1magination, 
memory and judgment; man foreſees and combines; he mea- 
ſures the heavens and the earth, and, by the help of ſciences 
and arts, commands thewhole; and yet a fly ſhall trouble him! 

Beſides thoſe natural ſenſes, which he has in common with 
other animals for the functions of the body, he is endowed 
with Reaſon, which is his eſſential characteriſtic. This Reaſon 
is given him, as a rule or torch to guide him in his conduct; 
but he often diverts this light, wanders on in darkneſs, and gives 
himſelf up to the fury ot his paſſions; fo that the moſt exalted 
of all animals is often the moſt perverſe and wicked ; for he is 
the only one who commits evil by reflexion and from pleaſure. 

God having then formed us as we are, had he pleaſed, he could 
have continued us in our original a acai. but he thought 
proper to draw us forth, and place us bere upon the earch, 
among millions of objects, of which the earth 1s full. He has, 
in ſhort, made us man. And what 1s this human individual ? 
Is he not the moſt noble creature that has iſſued trom the hand 
of the Almighty ; the only animal that reaſons, thinks, or can 
reflect upon itſelf and raiſe its mind even to the Author of its 
being; in a word, is he not the monarch of all that exiſts ? 

Evcen. Is there any forming an idea of the Deity, how he 
came to exiſt, and of what nature 1s Eternity ? 

Ex as1. Not in this life ; thoſe things are paſt our compre- 
henſion, as ve have no terms to expreſs them; and even if we 
had, our intellectual faculties would have no more conception 
of them, than a man born blind can have of colours; for no one 
can judge of things but by the ſenſes he enjoys ; and, as to have 

an idea of colours requires fight, ſo to judge. of Eternity and 
the exiſtence of God, requires much more enlightened under- 
ſtanding than we, at preſent, poſſeſs. This knowledge, we 
erſuade ourſelves, is one of the perfections we ſhall acquire 
in a future Nate, where we ſhall know God as he is, and ſee 
him face to face. The Scriptures tell us, that St. Paul was 
caught up into the third heaven; that is to ſay, whilſt he was 
in a trance, or ſenſeleſs, it p'cafed God, to take up the ſpiritual 
part 
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fart of him into heaven and give him a view of it: and when he 


came o himſelf, he told his diſciple he had there ſeen, what it 
was not poiiible for man toutter. Why ? Becaule, as he had no 
terms to expteſs them by, if he had uttered them, they would 
not have comprehended him. But, limited as we are in our 


underſtandings, have you ever attended to the pre-eminence 
of man over all che other objects of nature? Do you compre- 


hend the greatneſs of your priviieges? What think you of 
this, Eugenius? 

KvGen. ] am confounded and aſtoniſhed, Sir, at what vou 
tell me. From this moment only, nave I begun to perceive thg 
remarkable kindneſs of the Creator, in making me what I am. 
| own. till now, I never turned my thoughts upon the ſubject. 

ER AST. Is it ſufficient to be /»#5/e of the advantages God 


has given us? Is there nothing wg to the giver of them ? 


EUGEN. Certainly, Sir; our gratitude and thanks are due 
to him. 

ER AST. We not only owe him gratitude, but all our love; 
and as we receive every good gift from him, to whom ſhould 
we apply in any of our wants but to him ? Hence then the 
neceſſi ty of our religious duties; it is our duty not only to 
thank him, and to honour him, but alſo to pray to him. In 
performing this duty, we do no more than what is right, than 
what good ſenſe and the ſentiments of the heart point out: 
nay, were we placed on earth, merely as the brutes, to live and 
dic, and without any o her We, we ſhould equally owe a 
homage to the Divinity, for endowing us with reaſon and 
making us ſo much ſuperior to other animals; but when we 
come to conlider the many acts of kindneſs our Creator has 
beſtowed upon us, we ſhould fail in our duty, i we did not 
give him up all our heart and all our love. Mis there no 
thing elle that diſtinguiſhes us from brutes ? | 

EUGEN, We have a foul that ſhall never die. 

EAST. There lies the pre-eminence that chiefly marks the 
difference between men and brutes, and every other animal on 
the facè of the earth. Our bodies, which are merely organized 
earth, will ſhare the fate of other animals; but the more no- 
ble part of us, the ſoul, is ordained to live for ever. Now, why 
has God given us this immortal ſoul? How ought it to be 
attended to? You cannot be ignorant of this; you muſt re- 
member the many leſſons on this ſubject you have heen taught 


in your childhood; but, I wiſh to know what conſequences 


you draw from the reflection, that though the body is born 


to die, the ſoul will live for ever. 
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Evcen. It ſeems natural to conclude, that we ought to live 
well; 1nce the jou), after death, will be eternally happy or un- 
hap} », according to our conduR i in this life. 

Ex AST. I rue, my friend: you enter perfectly into my idea; 
I am charmed to find you comprehend, that man is born for 
an end worthy of himſelf. This is the point J am at. Nothing 
is more important than to think of one's latter end. St. Ber- 
nard uſed frequently to ſay to himſelf, * Bernard, for. what 

end did you come into the world? And ſure! ly, an eternity 
of h 1appineſs or miſery is no trifling matter! He who does not 
ſtudy it, is little elſe than a madman.“ Yes, my dear Eugenius, 
to live, as if we were not to die, or as if we had nothing af- 
ter death either to hope or to fear, is the heighth of blindneſs ; 
it is to forget that we are men: it is, in ſhort, to debaſe our- 
{elves below the brute creation. Under the want of ſuch a 
thought, the ſtate of brutes would be the more preferable : 
tor, it they have nothing to hope for after death, they have 
nothing to apprehend ; ; ſo that all they do in life is in- different: 
but, man is capable of good and evil, and you will find that it 
is not a matter of indifference to him ; for, if he acts well, he 
will be rewarded eternally , it. l, he will be prn;ſbed. Thus the 
eſlential buſineſs of man, aur ing hi is {hort ſtay on earth, iS te- 
duced to the neceſſity of living well. This world is to him 
merely a place of paſſage, 2 and is an inn in his journey to the 
next; and, it is in this road through life, that he is to take 
care not to loſe his way: ſince. if through misfortune, he has 
taken the wrong road, he 1s loſt w ithout recovery. 

Euckr Men ſhoulq, therefore, | be extremely cautious and 

nquire hy right road, before they proceed on their journey; ; 
and when on it, ſubmit to any calamity that may beſall them, 
rather than be put out of their way. 

ER AS v. Adwirably:; fad. It is inſtruction alone that can 
teach man how to proceed, that is to fay, how he ought to 
live; ſo as to act conformably to the deſign for v hich his Cre- 
ator made him. Now, how is this inſtruction to be acquired, 
but by education ? My dear Eugenius, vou have brougut me 
wur fe to that ſubject on Which L defig n to talk to you, I 
mean the education of youth: and I hope you will ate. ito all 
its conſequences. 

Eugen. I certainly conceive that education is neceſſa; y; 
for, without it, how can we know what we ought to know? 

Ex AST. True. Children are capable of nothing by them- 
ſelves. They know nothing but what others take the tr ouble to 
teach them; of courſe, how great a misfortune muſt it be to 

want 


1 
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live want the advantat ges of education! ſudge by what you ſee 
un- every day, How do you find thoſe children whoſe parents 
take no ſuch care * 
lea 3 EuGen. Oh, Sir, they are wicked, quarrelſome, always 
1 for ready to do evil, to ill-treat and injure one another. Some 
hing will ſwear and ſay the w orſt of things. They pay no reſpect 
Ber- to perſons ; they are diſobedient; untractable and flothful. 
what They love nothing but to run about and play the fool. Should 
rnity | they ſometimes go to church, it is only to laugh and make re- 
$ Not marks at others, without attending to the holineſs of the place, 
nius, and the great majeſty of the Divinity that dwells there. 
g at- ER AST. You have given a tolerable good picture of thoſe 
1eſs ; unhappy Peter | but what think you of the parents of ſuch 
OUT = children? 
ch a EudEx. I think their parents very culpable, and that they 
ble : will have to anſwer to God for their neglect ; as their children 
have muſt, n ſuch a caſe, turn out very bad. 
rent: Ex as r. Nothing is more true. I deplore the fate of thoſe 
Hat it choughtlef parents who have not t dif charged this ſacred duty. 
Il, he They will, one day, have a terrible account to give. Was I 
5 the a legiſlator, I wou! id impoſe the ſevercit penalties on ſuch fa- 
is te- thers and mothers, who have it in their power to inſtruct their 
him children and yet omit to do it. They are not only the cauſe 
o the of ſending abroad into the world, as many bad members of 
take ſociety as they have children ; but it is probable that thoſe bad 
e has children will alſo negle& the education of their deſcendants, 
and from this unfortunate progreſſion, a multitude of bad citi- 
s and zens may ariſe from the neglect of their anceitots, Do you 
ney; feel the force of this re eaſoning ? ? 
hem, EuGen. Very ſenſibly. 
ERAST. An anecdote of ancient hiſtory will make you con- 
t can ceive the advantages of a good education ſtill better. I vcur— 
ht to Aus, the Lacedemonian Jaw-giver, deſirous ot ihewing his Peo- 
3 Cre-  * plc how neceſſary it is to form youth early, if we would make 
uired, them uſeful to the ſtate, took two little dogs of the ſame lpecies, 
nt me and brought them up in a very di ifferent manner. One he in- 
ou, I dulged in every thing, the other he inured to the chace. When 
to all age had ſtrengthened their bodies and confirmed them in what 
they had been accuſtomed to, he brought them out into a public 
ſſary; place, in preſence of all the citizens, whom he had convened 
0 2 together. and having ſet before theſe two dogs ſome dreſſed food, | 
them- 7. be turned looſe a hare before them. One of the dogs im- 
ble to 1 mediates, fell to devour! ing the meat to which he had been ac- | 
t be to cuſtomed, the other ſet olf after the hare, which it preſently 
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* 
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caught. All the people applauded his deſign; and Lycur- 
gus, addreſſing the aſſembly, ſaid thus, * Theſe two dogs are 
of the ſame ſpecies; ſee what a difference education has made 
between them!“ 

EuGtn. Lycurgus could not give poſterity a more uſeful 
leſſon. It is aſtoniſhing that I ſhonld never have thought oi 
this. Oh, Sir, if children conceived, as I conceive at preſent, 
the ineſtimable value of education, they would be more atten- 
tive and more wiſe than they are. 

ER AST. Alas! Did they but know how well we wiſh 
them ; were they ſenſible of the many anxious hours we pats 
on their account, they would be more grateful than they are. 
But come, I ſee you are diſpoſed to liſten to inſtruction, and 1 


will do my utmoſt to make you acquainted with every thing a 


young man ought to know. Our firſt conference ſhall be on 
God, the author of all things; but we will defer the ſubject 
till we have more time to ſpare. 


DiSCOVURS.E: H. 


OM GOD, THE CREATION AND FALL OF MAN, 


ERAsT. MPF all the truths, my dear Eugenius, which reli- 
gion teaches, the firſt and moſt important, that 
which ſerves as the baſis of all the ref, is the knowledge of a 
Supreme Being, the Author and Creator of all things. How 


do you apprehend | ſhall prove the exiſtence of this Sovereign 
Arbiter of Nature? 


building, I fay to myſelf, this ſuperb edifice has been erecte: 


geniovs workmen have been ita.contriver and executors. 


15 the God I adore. 


EUGEN. Nothing ſeems more eaſy, Sir. When I ſee a fin? 


with great order and regularity, An able architect and in- 
So, 
when I think of the world, and all the wonders I behold in that 
world, I naturally cry out, Certainly theſe things muſt have 
been the workmanſhip of an Almighty power, and this powe, 
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cur- ER AST. You reaſon right. To be convinced of the ex- 
s are iſtence of a ſovereign Wiſdom, it is ſufficient to open our eyes 
nade * and look about us. If the conſiderations of the heavens, and 

the ſtars, their beauty, their brightneſs, their regularity, and 
feful their wonderful revolutions, ſo conſtant and exact, will not 
ht of convince us of this truth; we ſhall find it ſtrongly imprinted 
ſent, on the waves and upon the ſhores of the ſea, in plants, in the 
itten- production of herbs and fruits, in the variety and inſtinct of 
animals, in the ſtructure of our bodies and in the features of 
wiſh our faces. In ſhort, God having created us for himſelf, he 
e pals has, graven in our hearts the truth of his exiſtence, There is 
y are. no people, or nation, even the moſt ſavage, that has not an 
and 1 idea of a Divinity. It is true, ſome pay their homage to ob- 
ing a jects unworthy of their veneration ; but it is for want of a 
be on more enlightened underſtanding and a better information. 
abject Eucten. They may have abilities to conceive, but no 
perſon to direct their conceptions to the right object. 

ER AST. This is one of the beſt remarks I have heard upon 
the ſubject, and convinces me, I ſhall not loſe my timę and la- 
bour, in endeavouring to improve you. Let us then enquire 

into the nature of God, as far as our capacities will carry us: 
but, at the beſt, we can have but a very imperfect idea of him; 
and we can know no more of his attributes, than he has con- 
deſcended to diſcover in the Old and New 'Teſtaments, which 
are writings of inſpired authors, dictated by God himſelf, and, 
as ſuch, are the precious depoſits of our faith. 

Now, the attributes are there declared to be, that he is in- 

MAN, _, dependent, that is, that he is ſelf- exiſtent, deriving his exiſtence 
from no other being; that he is eternal, chat is to ſay, that he 
; never had a beginning, nor ever will have an end: that he 
h reli- is infinite; by this we mean, that he has an unlimited power, 
t, tnat and poſſeſſes all imaginable perfections in a ſovereign degree; 
ge of a and that he is a pure Spirit, having neither body, figure, nor 
How colour; of courſe, that he cannot be ſeen, perceived, or touched. 
7ereign Eucen, Permit me, Sir, to interrupt you here, You ſay 
that God has neither body nor figure, why then is mention 
> a fin? made of his hands and feet? How is it {aid that he appeared 
erecte to the patriarchs ? | 
and in- EAST. Man being limited in his underſtanding, was the 
s. So, Deity not deſcribedto him, in terms with which he is acquainted, 
in that he would have no conception of What is told him. It is for this 
t have reaſon that ſuch terms are made uſe of; and when we are told 
3 powe, in the Scriptures, that God ſpoke and ſh-wed himſelf to men, we 
are to underſtand, that it was an angel cnly who deſcended in 


the 
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the name of the Moſt High, and appeared in human form, to 
communicate to men the orders of the Supreme Being. 

Another attribute of the Deity is me nſety, that is to ſay, 
he fills all ſpace, and is at one and the ſame moment, in all 
parts of the univerſe, confined to no particular ſpot or place. 

He is alſo immutable, that is, not ſubject to change. If it be 
ſaid in the Scriptures, that God is angry, or that he repents; 
we are not to underſtand by this, paſſion or change; but theſe 
terms expreſs only the outward effects of his juſtice, ſo deſcribed 
to us, that we may comprehend them. 

He #nows al/, both the preſent, the paſt, and the future; 
nothing is hid from him, and he penetrates the very thoughts 
of the heart. 2 

He is Almighty, for he would ceaſe to be God, if his power 
was not immenſe and abſolute. | 

He has drawn from nothing every thing that exiſts, and that 
by the ſole act of his will. Let there be light,” ſaid he, 
« and there was Light.“ 

He preſerves all creatures, and guards their exiſtence conti- 
nually, for, if he ceaſed to ſupport them, they would fink into 
that nothingneſs from whence he firſt formed them. 

In ſhort, nothing happens in this world without his order and 
permiſſion. God then diſpoſes all the events of the world. 
The ſmalleſt action of every creature, the leaſt thought of the 
mind, is all regulated by his infinite wiſdom, And this admi- 
niſtration, this government of the univerſe, which ſeems to us 
ſo immenſe, but which, to Him, coſts far leſs trouble than 
winking of the eye to us, he had no other object in view, than 
the manifeſtation of his glory to all created beings ? 

EuGtn. But, Sir, if God conſulted only his glory in all 
that paſſes here, why does he permit, for example, the many 
diforders which reign among men ? 

EN AST. He permits evil, to draw from it a greater good. 

If he afflicts good men in this life, it is to reward their vir- 
tues in another. If he gives the wicked tranſitory proſperity, 
he makes uſe of their malice, either to exerciſe his juſtice or 
his mercy upon his creatures. Such is, my friend, the idea 
which God has given us of himſelf and of his attributes, 

EuGEn. What idea have you of angels: 

EAST. My idea of angels is, that they are ſpiritual crea- 
tures, not formed with bodies, of courſe not capable of being 
ſeen, perceived or touched; tor the natuie of a ſpirit is to have 
neither body, form, nor colour. And, if ſome angels have ap- 
peared to men, as I mentioned juſt now, by order of che Al- 
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3 mighty, they have put on an apparent body, rather than a real 
One. | 


Angels were created for eternal life, (that is, never to die) 
to know God as he is, and to enjoy him everlaſtingly. They 
are endowed with a very pure underitanding, ſo as to know 
what is good, with a will well diſpoſed to love, and every ne- 
ccllary grace for continuing in the love of the Creator, and 
enjoying everlaſting happineſs. 

Many of them, however, loſt themſelves by their pride. 
Fancying themſelves more perfect than God himſelf, or, at 
leaſt coveiing to partake with the Supreme Being, the exerciſe 
of his almighty power, they dared to withdraw themſelves 
from his controul. The Lord, to puniſh this audacious ſacri- 
lege of their black ingratitude, threw them headlong into a 
dreadful gulph, called Hell, where remorie and deſpair wlll for 
ever torment them. The rebellious angels are called Devils, 
Powers of Hell, Demons, Malicious Spirits, and Angels of 
Darkneſs ; and, we have given to one, whom we {unpole their 
chief, the name of Satan. 

EucgN. Ae thiſe demons then confined in hell? If fo, 
why is it fatd that the Devil “ is roaming about, ſecking 
whom he may devour?“ 

ERasr. Theſe fallen ſpirits ſaffer that eternal puniſhment 
due to their rebellion, but this does not prevent many of them 
wandering over the earth until the day of juiigment ; and they 
are conſtantly endeavouring to da men into in, that they 

ay have companions in their mistortuse. 

EUGEN. But, Sir, why does God, who is infni ely good, 
ſuffer them to ſeduce mankind ? 

ERasT. For the ſame reaſon that I told you he permitted 
evil; that he may draw from it a greater good. Weare to re- 
fiſt the temptations of the devil, and he that reſiſts them ſhall 
have everlaſting life. 

EuGen. Can you give me a better idea of the Creation, 
than What the Scriptures afford? 

Ex AST. All our information on this head is gathered from 
the Scriptures ; that hiſtorical part written by Moſes. I may 
poiſibly help you to form ſome conception of it; but the whole 
can only be imaginary. It is ſuppoſed that this globe, that is, 
tae earth, for we can ſpeak only of the planet we inhabit, was, 
before the creation, a confuſed maſs of matter, to which we 
have given the name of Chas. That, though the Almighty 
took the ſpace of fix days to complete his purpoſe, he could have 
given being to every thing at one and the {ame inſtant, — 
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had only to will or to ſay „ Let it 3e“ and it was. Having 
in one day created the Light; in another, the Heavens and 
the Earth; in a third, the Waters; in a fourth, the Sun, the 
Moon, and the Stars; in a fifth, the inhabitants of the Air 
and the Waters, that is, birds and fiſhes ; He, on the ſixth day, 
created every terreitrial animal; this done, defirous of giving 
thy world, ſo formec, a maſter, and placing upon carth a ratio- 

nal creature, who might parteke with the angels (before cre- 
ated) the happinrels ef een the Lord, he made man after 
his own im: age; the , he made the ſoul of man, in imitation 
of his own rational fac ultigs, though ir a much inferior degree. 

Eucren., Ile was iv med, we are told, of the earth? 

ErxasT. Wc: ate to ſuppoſe t nat he formed his body of the 

arth, aud then breatued into him a living ſoul, which is the 
principal of human life. 

Fuctn, I vg been always given to underſtand, Sir, 
that the blood 1s the principle of lite. for, if we wete to take 
from 2 man all the blood in his veins, he would die. 

ErasT. It is true that ſuch a man could not live; but we 
maſt noc hence conclude that the blood is the principle of 
life: it is only the inftr oment, and there is a great deal of 
difference between the privetple and the inſtrument. In 
writing, would you ſay it is che pen that writes? It is the pen 
certa; inly that traces the character, but it is the hand that di- 
rects the pen, and ihe foul that guides the hand. In ie lame 
manner the ſoul 1v-+ motion to the blood, and directs tie cir- 
culition, and as this ;notion and circulation is the inſtrument of 
life, it follows that the tool, which directs them, 1s the principle. 

Euorx. As the foul is fo neceſſary; let me kno-., if you 
ple ite, its nature. 

ERAST. The ſoul is an immortal ſpirit, created after the 
image of God. 

In the firſt place it is piitual, that is to fav, it has the ſame 
properties as angels have, to have neither bod, figure nor 
colour ; ; of courte, rot to be ſcea, perceived or touched. It 
is thus reaſon proves its ſpirituality, 

It is in the iecond p ace, 7mmorial, that is to ſay, will exit 
for ever; not indepeudant of God, but, with his permiſſion: 
for, as he crecmed ine {ovl, he could certainly anαναu⁰αj¶ it. 

EuGEmn. ln uhat ma ner is the foul and body united ? 

EzxasT. It is impoſſible to anſwer that queſtion, hut by con- 
jecture; it being one of the myſteries of nature of which we are, 
at preſent, unncquaiated. We are convinced of tie union, but 
no one can tell how. All that experience will permit us to ſay, 
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% | that the ſoul continues with the body, whilſt the body pre- 


rves the organs een to carry on the different operations 
of the ſoul; and that it leaves it, when the harmony of this 
wonderful machine is deitroyed. Then man ceafes to be; 
for that, which coaltitutes man, properly ſpeaking, is the union 
of ſoul and body. 

EuGtn, How did God form the ſoul of the firſt man? 

Erasr. The Scriptures teach us, that God having formed 
the body of earth, breathed into it, and it became a living 
ſoul : but what is this breath of God ? The expreſſion can 
only indicate the ſpirituality of the ſoul, 

EugctNn. You will excuie, Sir, my impertinent queſtions: 


curioſity, v. hich br rought on this great iubjed, fenas me to 


them; 1 have but one more to aik, and that is, whether God 
Crcat's every ſoul, in Uniting it with che body, or Whether the 
ſoul of man, although ſpiritua and immo al, is an emanation 


of, and ſprings from, the foul of Adam, our irt parent? 


ER ASt. Some of the fathers of the church have refuſed to 
decide upon tis queſtion ; but, St, Jerum, St. Ainbroſe, and 
Others, have taught that God creates every jou; When he unites 
it wir the body. This is the general opinion of divines, as 
conformable to holy writ, 

Evox. I have often enquir'd whether animals have ſou!s, 
but could never get a rig! at aniwer. 

ERAST. Men are divided upon this ſa: IK; ſome have 
thought they have; but the tar greater pact believe tue con 
trary —As you have read the Bibl. TRVOU gi anc! Cu Ins and 
are tolerably well infor: med in Scriptu.e-bilury, vive me an 
account, Eugenius, of the creation of the firſt omas. 

Euien. After God had created m an, we are told, chat the 
Lord threw Adam into a deep ſleep, nd wilt he flept, took 
from him one of nis ribs, of Which ne formed tle worn in, called 
and that 
Adam, at fiilt ſeeing her, cried, © This is LA of my bone, 
Tnerefore ſhall a man leave his fa- 
* ther and mother and cleave unto his wife, aud they thall be 


« one fleſh,” 
ERasr. And do not you remark in theſe words, the inſti- 


| tution of marriage ? 


EUGEN. Clearly. But there is one thing that embarraſſes me 


2 


much in this account. It is not ſaid that God gave a ſoul to 
Have women, therefore, no ſouls? 
> Enrxsr. It was not neceſſary that the Scriptures ſhould /ay 
4 lo, God, in creating woman, deſigned to make her a fit com- 
| panion 


Eve, as he did to Adam. 
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panion for Adam: to do this, he could do no leſs than endow. 


her, as he did the man, with reaſon, and give her a foul with 
the ſame properties anc privileges. 

Evcen. How is it then that we ſee the generality of wo- 
men have leſs underſtan ing chan the men ? | 

Ex AST. Be cautious how you give into this. It is certainly 
true that a great number of women have not faculties equal to 
a like number of men; but this difference riſes, not from the 
nat ure of the ſoul, but from want of equal education, and from 
the delicacy of their frame. 

The ecucarion of girls is very much neglected, particularly 
among the better ſort of people. Inſtead of applying to ſtudy, 
their time 15 ſpent in trifles, and luxurious idleneſs, which ener- 
vates their mind, and weakens their bodies. And what is the 
reſult ? They know what they ought to be ignorant of, and are 
ignorant of what hey cught to know. But let us procced on 
the ſubj<& we were upon. 

After the creation of the man and the woman, God, who 
formed them only to make them happy, placed them in a de- 
Iightial garden, wheic nature ſeemcd to have collected all her 
riches. They were to cultivate and take care of this torreftrial 
paradiſe, of which God gave them the command, except of one 
tree, which he forbade them to touch, on pain of death. Tn? 
cultivation of this garden, whilſt man continued innocent, was 
not a work of labour, (as the earth produced every thing 
ſpontancouſly, that is, of itſelf) but a ſweet and tranquil em. 
ploy, which varied every inſtant, and furniſhed them with mo- 
tives to adore and praiſe the bounty of their Creatur. Bleſſed 
with the natural lights of which man is capable, we do not 
trace in Adam and Eve any of that groſs ignorance which ob- 
ſcures our underſtanding, in the inſtant of our birth. No de- 
fect in judgment and reaſon tar» iſhed the beauty of ei minds. 
They ure at full liberty to act as they pleaſed ; and had a 
will well diſpoſed to do right, without any determined incli- 
nation to evil. God gave them all the aſſiſtance, all the grace 
neceſlary, if the, made a proper ule of it, to procure them 
eternal life, and without which they could not obtain it. But, 
regardleſs of their intereſt they ſinned. 

EuGEn, And how? 

Ex Aas T. I told ycu, that God left them at full liberty to 


make free with every thing iu the garden, but one tree, which 
he called the Tree of Knowledge of good and evil, becauſe in 
abſtaining from it they would have been happy and have known 
no evil; whereas, in eating of that tree, they became unhappy, 
anc, 
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And, conſequently, by fatal experience, became acquainted 
"with evil. 


Evozn. But why did God lay our firſt parents under ſuch 
a prohibition ? | : 

ER AST. Tc give them an opportunity of deſerving, by their 
dbedience, the happineſs he deſigned for them; and, remark 
the goodneſs of the Lord, even in this prohibition. He might 
have contented himſelf with ſimply forbidding man the uſe of 


that dangerous fruit; but no, be laid before him the conſe- 


quences of his diſobedience, and the misfortune that would fol- 
low his tranſgreſſion. Could he propule a more powerful mo. 
tive to engage him to obedience? We read, however, that in 
ſpite of ſuch interdiction, the devil, or fallen angel, jealous of 
their happineſs, in the form of a ſerpent, tempted Eve to cat, 
and ſhe prevailed with her huſband to do the ſame, 

EUGEN. What happened to them after this? 

ErasT. Guilt ſtared them immediately in the face; they 
became inflantly ſenſible of their crime, and God, to puniſh 
their diſobedience, told the man, that the earth ſhould hence- 


Forth produce thorns and briers, and that he ſhould eat his bread 


„ jn the ſweat of his brow''; and as to che woman; that ſhe 
ſnouid “ bring ſorth children with pain,” and be under the 
controul of her huſband all her life : but this was not all, they 
were from that inſtant made {ubject to 1nfirmities and death; 
their inclinations got an evil way and inclined them to fin; 
their liberty was abridged, and they had not the power of do- 


#Ing right with the ſame readineſs as before; they loſt the com- 


mand which God gave them over the brute creation, and as 
% revolted againſt God, fo the brutes revolted againſt zhem, 
aud they were both diſgracefully driven out of Paradiſe, with- 
out a poſhbility of returning. In ſhort, ſobject to the empire 
of Satan, Heaven for wiuch they were created, was ſhut againſt 


them, and they merited everlaſting damnation. 


KuGen. In what part of the world was Paradiſe fituated ? 

LR AST. In that part of Aſia, called the Holy Land; be- 
rv/cen the confluence of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris and 
their ſeparation. | 

F.ucEn. The puniſhment, however, ſeems to be terrible, 


and, I had almoſt dared to ſay, exce/ioe. 


ERrAST. You would think differently, if you conſidered the 


infinite greatneſs of the perſon offended, Beſides, how eaſy 


was the alk enjoined ? 


EUGEN. 


——— — . — 
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EUGEN. This I admit, Sir; but why ſhould he bring us al! 
into the world, guilty of acrime we never committed ? Why 3 
ſhould he entail the puniſhment upon all his poſterity ? 

ERAST. 


Eve obeyed God, and by ſuch obedience have merited the hap- 
pineſs annexed to their fidelity, would you have aſked why their 


poſterity reaped the fruit, of their "deſerts ? 

EuGEN. I certainly ſhould not. 

ErxasT. Then 2% not, why we are born guilty of bis 
crime? If it would have been juſt that we ſhould have par- 
taken of their happineſs, why ſtiould we murmur at being 
ſharers in their diſgrace? I will admit of there being ſfome- 
thing incomprehenſible in this tranſmiſſion of original tin ; but 
man is incomprehenſible even avizhout this fin. God having, 
however, clearly revexted this article of our faith in the Scrip- 
tures; the church teaches it, and it is on this belief that the 
whole extent of relig:on is founded. 

EUGEN. And why ſo, Sir, if you pleaſe ? 

ER AST. Becaule, it is this doctrine which ſupports the ne- 
ceſſity of the incar nation, the death, the reſurrection and aſ- 
cenſion of Jeſus Chriſt, the baptiſm of infants, and the ur- 
gency of prayer, repentance, and other Chriſtian duties. 

UGEN. You will pardon my want of comprehenſion, but 
this does not appear to me to be very clear. 

EAST. I will explain it then. Had God treated man as 
he deſerved, he would have abandoned him to his ſentence, 
and have doomed him to eterna! miſery with the rebellious an- 
gels; but, by an effect of that infinite mercy, which ever dil- 
arms his juſtice, he wiſhed ro draw man from that miſery. into 
which his crime had plunged him. For this purpoſe he deter- 
mined to fend his only Son into the world to dic, and thus {:- 
tisfy his juſtice, for the fins of man. 

After having paſled {-ntence on the man and woman for their 
ofence, he condemned the ſerpent, whoſe form the devil had 
aſſumed, to craw] upon its belly all its life, and among other 
things, he put a conttpual enmity between him and man, ſay- 
ing, that “the poſterity of the woman ſhould bruiſe his head; * 
words by which the Almighty announced to mortals, the mira- 
culous birth, the victory and empire of the Redeemer over fin | 
and Satan, To accowpliſl: this promiſe, the Son of God was 
in after times born of a purc Virgin, and by his death, recon- 

ciled us to the Almighty Father; and it will be our fault. 
now, if we are not ev erlaſtingly happy. 
EuGEn. 
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J love to hear your reaſoning. Had Adam and 
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Euckx. You talk now of the Son of God, and of the Fa- 
ther: as there is, in reality, but one God, I apprehend this is 
a myſtery that cannot be unravelled. 
Ex AsT. It is. The Trinity is paſt our comprehenſion ; 


7 
$2 
Fi 


1 but we flatter ourſelves it will appear very Clear to us in a fu- 


ture [ta ite, when we ſhall ſee God, and know him as he 7s. 

God, in Ins Holy Scriptures, has thought proper to declare, 
> that Father. 8 20, and Holy-Ghoſt, though deſcribed as three, 
are only one in eſſence, and equally eternab; and, if we are 
not able to comprehend it, it is because we nave no inte :ligible 
terms to exprels it by. You may poltdly torn jorn2 idea of it, 
from compariſon. The 5 is ba: one, and yet it has an un- 
lerſtaudiug, that knows; a will, that determines; and a me- 
morys that can recollect pat things. theſe three ſaculties 
are very different, and yet exiſt in ondand the ſame ſoul. 

So, the ſun is the principle of life and heat, both the one 
and the other are as old as the ſun, for the {una cannot exiſt a 
moment without ſhining, and by ſhining it gives both light and 

heat. You ſee, theretore, chat there are taing; in ourſelves, 

and in nature, as old as the principle from which t they ſpring 3 

as readily, therefore, may we believe, that though, ia the 
{ work of our redemption, the Father is ſaid to ſend his Son, 
the Son to obey the Father, and the Holy Gholt to apply the 
inſi lite merits of the Son to mankind; yet they are not infe- 
rior one to another, but that the union between the three, is 
| ſo great, that in ſpeaking of one of them, it may neceſſarily 
carry our meaning to the other wo, 
* Evcen. But, if this Redeemer was ſo neceſſiry, why did 
not Gol ſend him upon the earth, immediately alter the fall 
of the firſt man? 
| ERasT. Becauſe, he would have men learn, by the e 
3 4 rience of four thouſand years, the n2ce/7r; of the meaſure. 


+ 


— 


| FuGtEn. Are all men damned then wio were born before 
W «© 2 birth of our Savizur ? 
BY EnxasT. By no means. The Lamb of God”, ſays St. 
7s 


=; ohn, © was ſacrificed before the creation of tas world;” that 
is to ſay, God not only formed the eternal decree, of the death 
8 * and paſſion of Chriſt, buc he took care that the merits of the 
1 tacrifice Chriſt made upon the crols, ſhould reach back to tne 

& >cgianing of tirae ; ſo that all mankind, from Adam, until now, 

have received the benefit of it, All that man had to do before 
4 tie redemption, was to believe in one God, adore and ſerve 
him, anxiouſly waiting for and hop' ns in, a future deliverer. 
Hense then has our religion been the {a ae from the beginning 


of 


= et 
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of the world; men have ever acknowledged the ſame God as 70 


the Creator, and the ſame Chriſt, as the Saviour of the world. * 
Evcen. How did men begin to form themſelves into ſo- ener 
cieties, and to enter into all the luxuries and indulgencies of 8 3 
life? 1 re mo 
Ex ASH. Though it pleaſed the Creator to beſtow upon man It was t 


every thing that was neceſſary for his exiſtence, and he was and pre 
formed to live upon the natural productions of the earth; vet 

he endowed him with a thirſt for indulgences, and without 
ſuch a thirſt, ſocieties could neither flouriſh not exiſt. With- 
out a deſire, indeed, for indulgences, our intellectual faculties 
would be a diſadvantage to us; we ſhould languiſh away our 
hours in ſtupidity, occupied only with the momentary want. 
It is the idea only of improving our ſituation, and adding to 
our happiness, that urges us to the trouble of thinking. 

EuGeN. I apprehend men were firſt in a ſavage ſtate, and 
it was a defire of improving this ſituation that led them to | 
form ſocieties. A C 

ERAST. Exactly ſo. Man originally lived in a hunter- 
ſtate, and depended upon his bow tor his daily ſubſiſtance ; ſo 
that it required an extenſive diſtrict of land to maintain a tribe 


of men; for, it is not a ſmall ſpot that will maintain a number Eves 
of people, who are to live upon wild animals taken by bunt- 7 
ing. As men therefore grew populous, that is, encreaſed in Ja do 
number, they found it neceſſary to cultivate land, in order to figuld 
procure them food; and this cultivation, led on to ſociety, Hirectic 
for when they became poſſeſſed of property, it was neceſſary FR tg , 
to guard that property from encroachments. Hence the laws Bod w 
of Meum and Tuum, (mine and thine) that is, from this time, honeſt. 
they proceeded to defend their property by law. And when In any 1 
they could preſerve it, they endeavoured to encreaſe it: they pruden 
built houſes, furniſned thoſe houſes, and each head of a family Fus 
became a huſbandman. FE :iion ? 


EuGEN. I can readily conceive that by ſuch means a very MR Ex a 

j large ſtock of proviſion might be accumulated, banks 

Ex AST. Yes, more than enough. This induced numbers tuo ro 
to turn their talents to other things. Some employed them- men. 

ſelves in making utenſils, others in fabricating cloaths and ſun- Ihe oth 

| dry neceſſaries, which they gave in exchange for corn and Mund the 

other productions of the land. It is eaſy to conceive from Whocice 


hence, how ſocicties grew and became flouriſhing. nd flo 
'Evcen. The method of exchanging property muſt have WW knot 
been exceedingly inconvenient. obe f. 
Er Astr. In large purchaſes between men of opulence, the urnine 
inconvenience might not be great; but in ſmall purchaſes, ſuch ee how 


exchanges 


„ 
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J . changes muſt have been troubleſome. It was this that gave 


Tile to che invention of money, which is eaſily carried, and, by 
eneral concurrence, is a very good ſubſtitute for any kind of 
2 mmodity we may wiſh to give, in exchange for another we 


arc more in want of: and, that this money ſhould never vary, 


It was thought proper to place It in the hands of cover nment, 
and pr oteck it by the power of the laws. 


DISCOURSE IV. 


A GENERAL IDEA OF STUDY, AND OF THE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Ei UGEN, M delighted, Sir, with the information you are 
pleaſed to give e me, and the plan of ſtudy vou have 


kid down {or me; and if I knew in what ſituation of life I 
Mould be thrown into, I ſhould requeſt you to give me ſome 
flirections for my conduct. 

Exasr. May that happy diſpoſition of your's be laſting ! 
Bod will not fail to aſſiſt your intentions in what is right and 
Poneſt. It is no matter what ſituation of life you are in: no man 

in any ſituation can be reſpectable, without honour, without 
pr udence, and without abilities. 

Eugen. A great deal depends upon the manner of our edu- 


bon ? 


Eu sr. True. Man is like a tree. Look yonder to the 
banks of that river, to the right and left; I can ſce that thoſe 


tuo rows of elms have been under the d. reftion of different 


* 


" mW One row, when young, has been better trained up than 


he other. You may ſee they are of the ſame ſpecies, by the leaf 
=” the bark ; and the ſoil of both is of the ſame quality. Take 
Notice of this row. How ſtrait, neat, and well cut! How green 
End flouriſhing! How ſpreading and majeſtic ! There is ſcarce 

a knot through any of their bodies ; in ſhort, there is no fault 


a # o be found with them ; but thev afford the gr eateſt proſpect of 
1 urning out fine timber. Caſt your eyes now on the other row, 


ee how {crubbed, knotty, crooked, and full of mois and cankert 
7 
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they are! Ragged bark, yellow leaves with ſmall witheres 
heads ! Whence now 
trees, if not in the manner in + hich tey were trained when 
young; AE was certainly attended to, and the other negle<t- 
ed. Ard there is no doubt but that 
out excellent timber for 
only tor the fire 
EUGEN. A very ſtriking compariſon. 
mind the ſtory you told me of Lycurgus 
you have ſ: aid on the different effects of 
neceſſary that all the wor 1d ſhould rec 
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uilding, white the 


It brings to my 
and hi 5 d 088, an (| all 
education. But is i 


\ VE an education equai!y 
good? Should the poor and working part of mankind be edu: 
cated in the ſame manner as the rich? 

Ex AST. No; that is not neceſſary. Differen 15 elt es of men 


! 


and different faculties, ſhould be different] y edu: 
perſon ſtould be de prived of a rei! meh and wus educa— 
tion. Let a man's profeilion be ever fo low, if he is an hong 
man, induſtrious, and a good work mA, he weill be alv 
ſpectable; and the 


4; but ne 
a virti 
AS 4 
better inſtructed he has been, the wore ſub. 
miſſive, obliging and reſp ect ful you will ee indy end h 
acquit hiniſelf in his work v th tn \E more cours 


In ſhort, you will be mor F Ca, ſed with him, than with one 
inſtructed, and will emplo oy u in preference...Such is the fruit 


of education in the lower cle TY f people, as well as in th 

EuceNn. 1 ſee inſtances of it every day. 
what is the uſe of a univerſity education? 

ER AST. I am very much plc aſed * th this queſtion. It wa: 
my deſign to give you a ſuccinct idea of the object of Study, and 
of the Sciences and liberal Arts. 

EuGtn., What are the liberal Arts? 

'ERrasT. We call tho Fe arts liberal. 
working trades, Which a 
leſs talents and lefs know led: ite 
ing, engraving, and the like, are tberal arts. 

EUGEN. 1 h: E been told t! 
clütecture 


* A +» 
* 


| in contra, diſtinction te 
e leſa honoura 05 e, and WHICH requne 
led: e. Architecture, ſculpture, putut- 
hät the ancients excelled in ar- 

and jculpture. Who were theſe ancients 
where did they reſide ? 

ER As T. Ie Grecians, who inhab ted < on the 
borders of the Archipelago, now in the pullcfion of the Turks. 
They flouriſhed many years before the bir ttt of Chriſt, and were 
renowned for their ſculpture and their architecture. . any an- 


tiquities or pieces of their ancient ſculpture, h ave withintheſe fel * 


"i an 4 @©A> 
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years back, been found N in the earth, in Italy and Gree cez 
there 1s a variety of figures, Wale and other things in the Mu— 


ſeum, 


ariſes the difference in theſe two rows of 
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hen RR: ty in the ne ioghbourhood of Naples, that was Iwaliowed up by 
best- an carthquatze, in the year 79. Its ruins were not diſcovered 
ben til within theſe { 55 ars 
N EUGEN. To proicis theſe liberal arts, is it neceſſary to have 
an education 7 
e ER AST. Not a very Infocd one; but we can certainly diſ- 
alt kern among the profeſſors of theſe e arts, thoſe who have ſtudied, 
is it End have been better inſtructed than others. They require ge- 
ally V nius and ornament and ſuch as poſſe! 15 theſe talents, make a 
11 greater pr ogreſs in their proteſf! on than oth ers. 
There are allo the - ſelene es which are the principal ohiects of 
men Kh Indeed, without itudy, we cannot acquire any knows 
16 Jed, | 
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: ErasT. Of all the ſciences, the moſt eſſential is moral rh 
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ſub. Wopiy, t that ts to ſay the ſcience that teaches us the dutics of 

— religion and thoſe of ſciety. Welive, my dear Frinenius, but 

; 1 10 - * - _ — 1 4 "_ ate 

5 to die. Judge then of the importance of naralitv, which 

. teaches us to live v ell, that we ! „die well. But, thore Ae 

A pther ſciences ſtill, which are not ene uſeful. but e itertalning. 

Pe Ye will run through them, as vou ſeem to with it. ; 

1 — — . , * a . 

me. We will begin with 7/7; ng; VIC, indeed, is rather one : 
pf the liberal arts; it is truly the art of pai 1118 words, and c 

TIE peaking to the eyes, and is one Ol che Hneit i 8 e:t10ns Of mary, 

. 0 if 01 ef v 11 10 uo very eat [ew an 1 yu 3 X 

And 4 Cal Mel, 15 al LILCAUL oo eau F 8, 28 It Were, 
comment upon the ſubject, it explains it as i goes on. Be 
Jides, to read i „ is 2 e of want of edvcation, and nothiz 

EY is ſo v ulg Ws; It looks, as if We did not ur derſtand what we read. 

lt AJ] Pr me ipal per! ca; ou in Writing 18 07 0 55. Can vou ell 

4 K me in what t. Us con: 11ts ? | | 

TEL” - 


E 36 * 
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Fngliſh language, and will be found of ute to fuch as with tg 
ſpeak or write with propriety and elegance. * 

Another knowledge as neceſſary as writing, ie, frizbmetic, 
without which a tradeſman cannot carry on his bulineſs, and 
a gentleman is liable to be cheated every day. In arithmetic 
lies the whole art of calculation. There js, indeed, another 
method of caiculating, and a much ſhorter one, I mean Algebra, 
but it is very difficult and little uſed. 
Will you know what is taught at 
EvuGEN. I ſhall be 1 Py to hear; 
the nature of a L 

Ez as1: AU e I iS 4 ſeminary, or ſchool, for learned 
men, and ſuch as every wiſe government thinks right to eſtab. 
Ifh within its dominions. Some countries have many, ſome 
fewer. England has tw * Oxtord and C ambridge ; ; Scotland 
has four, bainburgh, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrew's; 
and Ireland has one, ef ablift ed at Dublin. Each of theſe 
Univerſities confiſts cf one or more e colleges, with certain en- 
dowments. Government having grantec i thera charters, with 
certain privileges, large ſomes of money have been given, from 
time totime, by w ell. -diſpoſe d perſon:, to found-certain houſes or 
colleges in thole towns. In Oxford there are twe: ity colleges, 
in Cambr idge, ſixteen, in Dublin, one. Each of thele Col. 
leges, through noble contribution of the rich, 1s in poſſeſſion 
of eſlates ſuſſicient to maintain a certain number of pe! tons, call- 
ed Fellows, who live together in ſociety, and who employ them- 
ſelves in educating young men, e either in law, phyſtc, or divi- 
nity. Such as go there to ſtudy, pay for their education, and 
to encourage Pc; ſons to len. 4 their ſons to theſe places, there are 
certain privileges annexed to thoſe on whom the Univerſitics 
-ſhall be pleaſed to conter a degree or mark of diſtinction. A 
clergyman cannot hold two livin, Zs, unleſs he has taken the de- 
gree of Maſter of Arts, or Þ: :chelor of Laws, in one of our 
Univerfities ; nor can he be mace a biſhop, until he has taken a 
Doctor's degree. So likewife, in phyſic; a phbytician cannot 
practiſe as juch, until he has taken the degree of a Doctor of 
phyſic. And before theſe degrees are given, the candidates for 
thoſe honour: are examined, as to their proficiency in tlie 
ſcience they profeſs, 

EuGEN. It is a very laudable inſtitution. 
Doctors of Muſic; what are the y ? 


1 


the Univerſities? 
but firit explain to me 


_— — 


* Sold by J. Parſons, No. 21, Paternoſter-Row, and by all 
Pook-tellers—Price 8s. bound in two vols. 
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Wegrees are occaſionally given in both. 
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Ex AST. Muſic and Poetry are held there as ſciences, and 
The degree of Doctor 
bf Laws is rather an konocary degree, and is frequently given 
to noblemen and other great perſonages, as a compliment. 

There is a certain diſcipline? obferved in the univeriities, and 
they govern by laws of their own. 

EUGEN. What are the chief {tudies there? 

ER AST. Beſides the general ſtudies of Law, Phyſic, and Pi- 
yinity, they give lectures in Algebra, Mathematics, Aſtrono- 
my, Natural Fhiloſophy, Rhetoric, and Logic. 

EVEN. Will you be kind enough to explain them ſepa— 
rately? 

Ex AsT. Algebra T have already mentioned. 

Mathematics is the ſcience which contemplates whatever is 
Capable of being numbered or meaſured. 

Aftronomy is the ſtudy of the heavenly bodies. 

Natural Philęſoply is the ſcience of nature. It explains the 
elements, Air, Earth, Fire, and Water, and fearches into their 
Cauſes and effects. Vou ſee how extenſive this branch of ſcience 
ts; it includes mathematics and mechanics ; it comprehends all 
tat reſpects powers or ſtrength, extent, meatares, weights, 
and the machines employed in different arts. 

Rheteric explains all the ſigures and beauties of language, and 
erves to give it more energy or more grace; it teaches us the 
Difference of ſtyle, and how to vary it according to the ſubject- 
matter. In ſhort, it is the art of oratory, whereas Leg ic is the 


art of cloſe reaſoning. 


EUGEN, But there are other ſtudies than theſe ? 

Ex As T. Yes, many; but not taught at the Univerſities, 

EVG EN. Will you juſt name them? 

ExasTr. Beſides the living languages, as French, Spaniſſi, 
1 


Dutch, and ſo on, there are the dead languages, Hebrew, 
Creek, and Latin; called 2d, from not being perfectly ſpok- 


en any where, 


Juri epruclence is the ſcience of the laws. | 
Bl - - . 
Pry/ic, Under this head, we include natomy, the ſtructure 


1 L S R . . 
of the human body; Surgery, the art of amputation and healing 


wounds; Chemifry, or the art of decompaling bodies proper 


for the uſe of medicine, or of dividing, mixing, and purifying 


17 


14 2 . 
£11teren: metals; Botany, or the ſtudy of plants; and, Pharmacy, 
the art of compoſing medicines. 


Geegrapby ſliews the ſituation of countries and the uſe of 


maps. 


Geometry is the art of meaſuring. 
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ER ASH. Commerce conſiſts in this; and to give you a bet- 


ter inſight to it, we will go into one of theſe markets. Here 
then we are. What a crowd! Take notice what a number of 


empty carts and waggons. There muſt have been a great ſale of 
corn tu-day ! A 
EUGEN. Is not that ſo much the better? 


Ex As Tr. Cer tain! i”, 

Euckx. And v hy r 

E TONY. You do not know then that wheat is the moſt eſ- 
ential of all merchandiſe, being the firſt neceſſary? What 


Teuld 1 xecome of the inhabitants of a city, if thoſe of a coun- 
try were to diſcontinue bringing wheat to market for only ſix 


weeks? There would be no bre: yy The poor would die with 
hunger, and the rich would be embarraſied with their money; 
ney could not eat gold and filver. You may judge from this 
the bende We dei Ive ICON) -; 2 icuiture; and Knov. 's that ot 
all merchandiſe, the neccilarics of le are the n oft valuable. 
Hence it G pi that towns are pov rtl! * intereſted to en- 
courage the commerce ot corn; jor, tlie more open and unre- 
trained that commerce is, che more likely are towns to be po- 
pulous and flour] iſhing ; Wat eas, it cities ba 10 COrN- markets, 
they would ſoon be del — 7 — gras would grow in the ſtroets, 


and the inhabitants would be more miſerable than the Villagers 


nemſelves; but let us go on. We ſhali come preſently to the 
"A a ys 
beaſt- bak. 


EUGEN, This is the chicken-market I apprehend. What 
a quantity Of fowls of all forts! Chickens, turkies, ducks, 
Dou cad for the ſpit, eggs, butter, cheeſe, fruit, and ve- 


1 AST. Thus Are ſu 5 lie 4 Wy! ith proviſions; Take 
notice what a varicty of "artivles ; we draw from the country. 
3 _— 


o much do we owe to the induſtry and care of-the huſband- 
mai, who procurcs us ſuch things as we could not well do with- 
out! But this ſale of proviſions even aſſiſts thoſe to live, who 
reade in the neighbourhood of towns. They ate all brought to 
be converted into monev. ; 

BY EN. Is it not right that they ſhould pro! fit by the fruit 

their labours? We ought to be oblige d to them, even though 

ve pay them; for they work | 0p us as well as for themſelves. 
But let us paſs to the beaſt-market. I ſee a prodigious multi- 
tude of hot | ſes, COWS, ſheep, i and pigs. What a crowd of peo- 
pie there is about them ! Is it a 00d thing, Sir, to have ſuch 
large markets of cattle ? 


B 4 ER Asr. 
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Ex AST. Certainly: The better a market 1s ſerved, the 


greater the variety; we can then have ſuch cattle as we want, 
and ſuch as pleaſe us beſt. Every perſon, here, in laying out 
his money, helps the tradeſman and artiſt to live; for thoſe who 
receive money for the proviſions thev bring to market, lay it 
out again in the ſame town, for the neceſſar ies and conveniencics 
they want. 

To accomodate the people in all towns, is the reaſon of 
eſtabliſhing markets once or twice a week; and, beſides theſe 
ſtated days weekly, there are particular markets, at certain 


times of the year, called fairs : theſe fairs are authoriſed by, 


ET and are eſtabliſhed for the benefit of the neigh 
ourhood where they are held, and for the convenience ct 
felling that merchandiſe that is produced in the places round 
about. For example, ſome fairs are conſiderable for the 1a!z 
of horſes ; others for horned cattle, and ſheep; others for chee , 
for linens, &c. according to the manufactures in the countrics 
where they are held. At Cheſter there 1s a great fair annually, 
for Iriſh linens, brought over there by the manufacturers from 
Ireland. "Theſe fairs, or free markets, by the certain privi- 
leges they have, by the abundance and great choice of mer— 
chandiſe they furniſlis and by the concourſe of people they 
bring together, animate commerce, and occaſion a great circu- 
lation of money. 

EuGen. I have ſeen wakes in the north of England, 
where there has been nothing bought or ſold. 

Ex As T. But wakes are not fairs. A Wake is annually held 
on the feaſt of the dedication of the pariſh-church, that is, on 
the day the church was conſecrated ; and on theſe jeſtivals, 
every houſe-keeper kecps an open table and welcomes every 
comer. All forts of rural amuſements go forward on theſe days 
but they are days of pleaſure and not days of buſinels. 

Evan. Will you ſtop here much longer * 

ER AST. No; we will go on to the nawinabie can. 

Euarx. What a nuraber of boats there are there! Was 
the canal made mn purpoſe ſor them? 

ER AST. It was. A ſingle river, which nature alone has 
formed, is not, in general, ſo ſtrait nor ſo convenient for the 
paſſage of boats. Rivers generally wind a great deal, and 
have a number of ſhallow places that are difficult to paſs; be- 
ſides, rivers do not always run from town to town as theſe canals 
are made to do. Here, the banks are made for the purpoſe of 
horſes drawing the barges along, and with wharfs for the con- 
yenicnce of loading and unloading them. See how the mei- 
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* paving-ſtones, ſand, coals, and other things, which are here to 
be conveyed away in waggons to the places they are going to. 
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chandiſe is ranged in different places; timber, firewood, bricks, 


Eugen. Canals then are very beneficial to a town? 
Erasr. Very much ſo. Towns, where there is a port as 


* well as a canal, that is, where a navigable river joins it, flouriſh 
very much; for ſuch rivers bring a variety of things from the 


ſea and other places out of the reach of a canal, and commerce, 
in ſuch a town, is much more extended, 


EucGexn. How 1s this, pray! 
EE As Tr. Tranſporting merchandiſe by water, is much leſs 


= expenſive and more convenient than conveying it by land. 


There, now, is a boat loaded with coals for this town. It is 
brought from the colliery or coal- mine, twenty leagues from 


this place, and contains fifty ton-weight of coals, more than 


forty waggons, with four horſes each, can draw; and yet it is 


drawn upon the water by eight horſes; of courſe, here is the 
expence of one hundred and fifty-two horſes, and thirty-ſeven 
Fmen to drive thole horſes, ſaved ; for three men are ſufficient 
to conduct this boat and the eight horſes that draw it. You 
ſee, now, how money 1s ſaved ; of courle, the ſeller of the coals 
can afford to let his cuitomers have them at a much leſs price, 
than if they were brought all the way by land- carriage. It is 
the ſame with timber, with corn, and other merchandize con- 
veyed by water; ſo that the carriage, if not quite ſo expediti- 
ous, is leſs expenſive. 


EVEN. 1 comprehend. it very well. And pray who are 


at the expence of cutting theſe canals ? 


71 


Ex AST. A certain company of gentlemen. Suppoſe, for 
example, one hundred join one thouſand pounds a- piece, that 
is, one hundred thouſand pounds; this done, they apply to par- 
liaraent for leave to make the canal, and when parliament has 
paſled an act for that purpoſe, allowing thein to take toll, or a 
ſmall ſum of money for every boat that paſſes on it, they carry 
their plan into execution. So that each of theſe gentlemen have 
a onerhundredth fhare in ſuch canal, and the profit ariſing from 
the toll, after the expences of keeping the banks, &c. in re- 
air, is divided among them, in proportion to their ſhares. By 


which means they get often a large intereſt for the uſe of the 
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money ſo advanced; and they can fell their ſhares at any time. 
Turnpike roads are made by the fame means, and the toll paid 
at the gates is the property of the perſons who contribute to 
make the road. Before turnpikes were made, the roads were 
ampaſible; no one, ( could grudge a few pence for 
: 5 ; 
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the convenience of good roads. Turnpikes are now made from hart of 
town to town, all over the kingdom, and in proceſs of time, That is 
canals will be as genèral. But if you would fce a commercial Jouth, 
ſcene indeed, vou muſt go to a /ra-pore. ' port, | 

KEuGEN. I ſuppoſe fo. | or {out 

ERAST. You would there fee a number of people of al! the CO 
countries, and ſpeaking different languages; veſſels of variouz lante! 


ſtructures and different nations; ſome moored in the port, others 
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the vellel is going its right courſe; for as it is Known in what 
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night, 


coming in, others hoiſting their ſails to go out. French veſle!s, top of 
Engliſu, Dutch, Swediſh, Ruſſia, Spaniſh, Fortugueſe, &c. EU 
There are veſſels that carry from fifty tons burthen to fix hund- ERA 
red; that is to fay, large and fmail; and will carry a greater A cope 
or leſs quantity of merchandiſe. Each ton is twenty hundrei et wh 
ounds weight. In one place upon the ſtocks are ſhips build- Theſe 
ing; in others, upon the beach, ſhips lying on one ſide to be every 
repaired. Every flip has its ſails, its cordage, its anchors, Fectin 
its boats, in ſhort, every opparains neceſſfary tor navigation. 1ight. 
Manning a veſſel for fea, is putting on board a number of men ticular 
ſufticient to navigate her, and a pilot to conduct her out of port. Ec 
All theſe men have particular offices, from the captain to the P f 
cabin- boy. There are ſhips of war and merchant ſhips. The Ax inc 
firſt belong to the ſtate, and are employcd for the defence of the SEA 
kingdom and its colonies, and for the protection of the mer- Latitu 
chant-ſhips; the latter belong to particular merchant or trad— Euo 
ing companies, ſuch as the Eaſt- India Company, the South-Sca ER. 
Company, and others. It is with ſuch trading veſlels that they ets 
run over all the known ſeas with merchandiſe, and from one Dy che 
part of the globe to another. Bs {lt 
Evcen. Hou is a ſhip directed upon the ſea ? at leve 
 ExrasT. By her rudder, which is a board fixed at the ſtern Jails, a 
or tail of a ſhip, under water, upon hinges, and moves to the 1 p 
right or to the left; if moved to the left, by the action of the 2 . 
water againſt it, it will turn the head of the ſhip to the leit; 4 reel 
moved to the right, it turns the ſhip to the right. This rud— pe N. 
der is directed by a handle upon deck, which the pilot moves at by py 
his pleaſure. - ras 
EvuGten. And how do they know which way to go, when out r 
of ſight of land? | ins It « 
ExasT. Out at ſea, they are directed by the compa/*, cf my i 
which I will give you, ſome day, a more particuiar defcripu-“ 3 c 
on. It is like the hand of a dial, and always turns to the north; Rt Crean 
2 : | "hay Jain, and wp cover 
this is placed before the perſon who ſteers or directs the ſhip, | 1 5 
and as the ſhip moves, this hand moves, and points out whether 32 
* . 
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23s it poſſible to 
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Part of the compaſs the place lies, to which the veſſel is bound; 
Fhat is to ſay, whether the portthey are going to, be in the north, 
Jouth, or 10 on; the compats will always direct them to that 
port, by directing the ſhip fo, as that the hand hall point north, 


dr ſouth, or to th. at part of the globe to which it is bund. Near 
the coaſts they are directed by ſca-marks; or itce ah 

ſanted or 8 ted on high grounds for the purpoſe; an d, a | 
night, by light houtes, that i 155 towers With fires burning at i 
top of them. 
t EuGen. Who are at ihe expence of theſe erections ! 

ER AST. Matcers of ſhips themſelves, In thi country there is 

a corporat? ion of gentle men under the name of if Erin! p-Henfe; 
of which there are thirty-one coverns:s, call: Ider Rrethrens 
heſe gentlemen are authoriſed by governme we to collect from 
every maſter of a ſnip, a certain toll, for the pu K op 
recting beacons and jand-marks, to Pe. out ſhelves and ſa: 


Light- honſes, are ſupported allo by a ſimilar toll, pa wy £0 par- 


. 


Kees, 


ticular people, to Tupport the neceſſary expences of ſuch lights, 


EuG FN. When a thip is out of ſiglit of land for 


. many Mecks, 
know how far they have 


got upon 8 
142 : 
voyage? 

l Les. Thev know this by the Longitu, de and the 


De pleaſed to explain them to me. 

ERAST, The engitude of any place is its diſlance, aſt or 
. eſt, from the port we ſail; and to find this out, we ca alculat 
by the pace or rate the mib goes at. nowiug how far. diſ- 


tand! the place 18 to V Nic 1 t! 12 {in ip 18 c Ging ICAITIEN take not i! Y 
at ſeveral 81 iods th u 4 th — 4 4234.42 | 12 mi how! © # 


. 
[ 
Jails, as whether 


iT tte VC 


ine goes fix, teven, or 


ciglit miles an Hou 
more or leſs. This i: found by throwins what is called the 7 2 


Wine, which is a line, with knots at certain di. 
a re el into the water at the ſhip's fide, by a minnte-glafs; and 
in proportion as the ſhip runs from the knots in this line, cach 
ct which is a mile, they, by experis meaſure its pace, 
wich is ſet dowa every time the 11 e is thrown, and calculated 

at the end of the day. But this is a very uncertain w ay of find- 

ing it out. They are often very much deccived in their reckon- 
ing. The Latitude, which is the diſtance of one place from 
another, north or ſouth, they can tell very accurately, as I will 
hereaſter explain; but the loagitu ide is what ſeamen with to diſ- 
cover, and, for this purpoſe, moſt nations, have promiſed large 
rewards to 'the diſcoverer. It may be known by a watch, if 


ö ances, Wound off 


Sy 


Pune could be made to kee ep time regularly without the leaſt vari- 


, | ation; 
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ation; one Harriſon invented ſuch a time-kceper, and receiv- 
ed, from government, a reward of twenty thouſand pounds; 


but this does not quite anſwer the purpoſe, it having been 


found to vary. 
EuGrn. 
cover it? 


ER AST. I will explain that to you at ſome future time, when 


I am anxious to know how a time-keeper will dif. 7 


I give you an account of the earth's motion, as you will then 


better underſtand it. And I will, at that time, deſcribe the la 
titude; we will, therefore, reſume our ſubject. 9 
you, I think, that each ſhip, to be equipped for her voyage, 
mult have a ſufficient number of men on board her, to work 
her in her paſſage. 

EuGEN. What are the Oficers on board a king's ſhin ? 

ErasT. The officers, that rank as gentlemen, are the cap- 
tain, the lieutenants, and the midſhipmen ; the chaplain, the 
furgeon, and the ſurgeon's mate. A young man muſt be a 
midſllipman fix years before he can be made a lieutenant, and 
mult undergo an examination at the Admiralty, as to his pro- 
ficiency in his profeſiion. 

EuGEN. Does fix years ſervice entitle a man to a lieuten- 
ancy ? 

ErasT. No; ſome, that have not intereſt to be appointed 
heutenants, have continued midſhipmen all their lives. 

BUGEN. Is there more than one lieutenant to a hip? 

ER AST. According to the ſize of the ſhip; firſt and ſecond- 
rate ſhips have ſix lieutenants each; third rates, five heutenants ; 
fourth or fifth rates, three each; and every other veſſel, one. 

EuGEn. What are the feveral ranks of naval officers and 
their pay? 

ErasT. An admiral and commander in chief has five pounds 
a day; an admiral, three pounds ten ſhillings; a vice-admiral, 
two pounds tea ſhillings; a rear-admiral, one pound fifteen ſhil- 
lings; captains, according to the ſize of the ſhips, from one 
pound fifteen ſhillings per day, each, to eight ſhillings ; maſter 
and commander, eight ſhillings ; lieutenants, ſome five, ſome 
four ſhillings; and midſbipmen the pay only of a common 
man, four or five pounds a month ; the chaplain nineteen 
ſhillings a month, and fourpence a month from each man's 

ay 3 the ſurgeon five pounds a month, and two-pence a.month 
4 each man's pay. The other men are paid different ſal- 
leries according to their offices. Each of the officers have 
ſome other perquiſites, beſides a ſhare of the prizes or ſhips 
they take from the enemy in time of war, 
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Evox. Are there not ſome land- forces always on board 


ips of war:? ; | 6 
ExasT. Marines; who have nothing to do with working 


= 


She ſkip; their duty is merely to defend it in war, and attack 
the enemy, when fighting. There is generally a company on 


oard cach ſhip, about forty in number, under a captain and 
And there are ſeventy companies of marines 


in the whole. 

* FEvcex. Are the officers of the navy as much eſteemed as 
#thoſe of the army? | 
 ErasT. Equally fo, and they rank before the army; that 
is to ſay, a captain of a ſhip ranks with a lieutenant-colonel in 
the army, and a lieutenant of a man of war ranks with a cap» 
tain. : 
Eucen. Are there any officers in the marines higher than 


Ez As. Yes; but not ſo many in number. There are 
but three diviſions or regiments of marines, each of which has 


two or more majors, from two to four lieutenant-colonels, one 
or two colonel-commandants, and a. colonel. 
lieutenant-general and a general of marines. 


There is alſo a 


EuGEN. Is there any proviſion made ſor thoſe unfortunate 


ſeamen who are wounded in the ſervice ? 


ER AST. Yes; beſides a ſum of money given to each, in pro- 


portion to his wound, called /-ror/-ar0ncy, there are two charita- 


ble inſtitutions for this purpoſe, the cheſt at Chatham, and 


Greenwich hoſpital. 


The cheſt at Chatham gives gratuities for wounds, and ſmall 
annual penſions to ſach as have been wounded, in proportion 
to what they have ſuffered. | 

Greenwich Hoſpital receives ſuch ſeamen as, by age, wounds, 
and other accidents, are diſabled from further ſervice, and pro- 
vides for the widows and children of ſuch as are ſlain. In this 
hoſpital are generally two thouſand three hundred men, one 


8 hundred and fifty boys, and one hundred and forty women as 
EZ nurſes to the ſick. 


They are lodged, cloathed, and fed for life, 
and have each. ſomething allowed for pocket-money. The 
boys are taken in at eleven years of age, and go out at ſixteen, 
either to ſea or trade. This hoſpital is ſupported by govern- 
ment, and by ſix-pence à month paid out of every ſeaman's 
wages. | 

EuGen. A very comfortable proviſion truly !-—Be kind 
enough to give me an account of ſome of the trading compa- 
mes you mentioned. | 
ERAST, 


I 
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ER AST. If T explain one, you will underſtand the whole. 
I will give you then ſome idea of the Zaft India Cempanvy. 

This Company, is a number of people in partnerſhip toge- 
ther, for the purpoſe of trading to the Kait-Indies. Govern- 
ment has granted them a charter for that purpoſe, on their pay- 
ing the public four or five hundred thouſand pounds a year ; ſo. | 
that you ſee how large their gains are. The Company's Rock 
of money, with which they carry on their trade, conſiſts of 
many millions, and their profits are ſuch, that after pay ug: all 
EXPENCEs s and loſſes that occur in this joint hy they get about 
tweive per cent. for the money they employ. This 2 1 'p 
is open and free to every one that Will Joon them. There are, 
every day, perſons to be found that will fell a ſhare of this 


great concern. A five hundred pounds thare will entitle a per- 


ſon to a voice in the qyncerns of the company, which 1s princi- 
pally conducted by thirteen director s, Choſen annually out of 
the partners or proprietors. This Company, fince their firit 
eſtabliſhment, have driven the natives of Bengal into the back 
part of the country, and are now poſſeſſed of a great extent oi 
territory, and they! Keep an army for the defence of it. The 
Seuth. Sca Company, the Ruſſian Company, the Hudſon' 5-Day Com- 
pany, and the African, are much upon the fame plan, though 
not ſo rich, nor trading with ſo large a ſtock. The value of 
each ſhare, or, which is the ſame, of each one hundred pounds 
Rock, rites and falls in proportion to the imaginary itate of the 
Company. 

EucGten, Now you mention ſtock, I could with to have the 
nature of government-/tock explained. 

ER45T, I muſt firſt tell you, that perſons who have money 
to ſpare, can, by lending it to thoſe who want it, have five 
pounds annually for the uſe of every hundred pound; but no 
more; five per cent. is the legal intereſt allowed by law: as the 
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. 


x 


ſecurity however ſuch perſons generally & give for the return of the | 


principal ſum lent, is not conſidered fo good as government 1: 
curity 3 government, when in credit, can borrow money at let: 
intereſt than five per cent. When government has eſta bliſhed a 
tax to pay the intereſt of the money it wants to borrow, the 


public is called on to lend them the money, upon the faith and 


credit of the nation; and when this ſum of money is advanced, it 
is called Szcct, and government, every half-year, pays the inter- 

eſt of this ſtock to the perſons poſſeſſed of it. Now, ſuppoſe | 
lend government one hundred pounds, and wiſh ſome time atter- 
wards to have it again, under an idea that government will never 
be able to pay me the principal; I cannot vet this money bact 
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dom the late ; but T. offer my one hundred pounds ſtock to you. 


[ou tell me, the ſtate may be a bankrupt for any thing that is 
nown to the contrary, and then it will not be worth one ſhil- 
ND however, if I chuſe to ſell it, you will give me ſixty 
ounds for it, which I agree to ta ke. It is on this account that 
He ftocks riſe and fall every day, according to the number of 
Suyers or ſellers in the ſtock-market. A piece of bad news will 
Fri, ghten people, and cecaſion many ſellers and few buyers, of 
nurſe will /ower the value of ſtock; and a piece of good news 
Fill, on the contrary, occaſion m- any buyers and few ſellers, of 
our! e raiſe the price of ſtocæ. The ſtocks of the trading com- 
ames riſe and fall in proportion with thoſe of government; as 
#2 iatereſt of money in one ſtock keeps pace with the anterelt 
in another, This ſtock is called the public funds. 
EyGtn. Is the „uin fund, a iund of the ſame kind? 
No; government always takes care by eſtabliſhing 


* ErasT. 
mew taxes to anſwer every contingent expence of the tate, and 
generally contrives that the taxes and other revenues of the crown 
mall exceed the public expenditure or ouigoings, io as to leave 
a ſurplus of gain every year. This ſurplus, or ſaving, is trea- 
ſured up for the purpcle of paying oft, at ſome future time, a 
part of the money before borrowed, and the money or ſtock ſo 
Javed, or treaſured up, is called the /x4irg fund, the deſign of 
At being to ſink or leſſen the public debt. 


# Eucen. And does government often pay off the debts it 
zowes ? 
8 EzasrT. Now and then it will pay of a few millions, by 


but it will never be able to pay off 
the whole; for owing to wars and av ariety of un forcſeen ex- 
ences, the national debt amounts now to upwards of two hun- 


| Ares and fifty millions of pounds; ſo that government has enough 


to do to find money to pay the intereſt of that debt; which in- 


tereſt, at three per cent, amounts annually to more than ſeven mil- 
lions. It is this enormous debt that has injured the credit of the 


nation, for people begin to think now, that ſome time hence, 
lo far from paying oft the principal, the ſtate will not be able 


co pay the intereſt ; and it is under this idea, that one hundred 
7 pounds ſtock, will not fell ſometimes for ſixty pounds. 


EUGEN. How long has this great debt been growing? 
ER ASH. Not a hundred years. 
EUGEN. What, Sir, are the 2a uvy-Lills? * 


Mo aas. When the commiſlioners of the navy purchaſe any 


Mmaval 4 th or eraploy any ſhipping to tranſport proviſions, 
Ic, to diſtant parts, they pay for theſe things in pa- 
per- money; 


1 
* 
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1 
per- money; that is to ſay, they give the ſeller an order upoa ore. 
the treaſurer of the navy for ſo much money, which order ſpe. otton 
cifies, that if the bill is not paid in fix months, the holder of hroug 
ſuch bill ſhall have four per cent. intereſt on the ſum due, until Huces 
it be paid. Theſe bills are generally fold at a diſadvantage ; Fonten 
one hundred pounds will ſcarce ſell for more than ninety pounds. K entre 
But let us return to the ſubject we were upon. Ec 

EUER. I ſhould like to take a voyage in one of thoſe great Png vc 
ſhips. | SS Ex a 

ERasT. Nothing would be more intereſting or lively. The lobe 
fea is like a chain that unites. all parts of the globe together, owe: f 
Without navigation, commerce could not exiſt, or, at leaſt, could rench 


not flouriſh. Every one would find himſelf limited to the produc- ſſions 
tions of his owncountry. We ſhould be deprived of that infinite cts of 
aſſiſtance we receive from foreigners, and could not yield them heir dc 
any. Beſides, the ſea trains up a prodigious quantity of ſeamen, . they 


which, in time of war, are our principal defence. A great 
number are alſo employed in our kiheries, which is a further 


nurſery for ſeamen. WM with 

EuGEN. A. ſea-faring life muſt, however, be attended wit: Eu 
great dangers. Does not a ſeaman dread ſtorms and ſhip- Woloniz: 
wreck ? = Eras 


ERasT. The ſea has, undoubtedly, its dangers; but i: The pee 
the land exempt from them? Are we not every day expoſed Por par 
to a thouſand accidents? Without the aid of an all-pawerfal eſende- 
hand, who could protect us? Tt is a confidence in God, tha: EU 
leads ſeamen to brave the tempeſts, the ſhallows, the ſand-banks, Wt juil 
the currents, the gulfs, the pirates or robbers on the ſea, an1 20 
all the dangers of the deep. God preſerves mariners as he do's con 
other men; and, in fact, we hear of very few periſhing, in Mrch. 
proportion to the great numbers that follow a ſea-faring lite : end up: 
not one in a thouſand, If there was, men would not be ſo rea- 0 than 
dy to embark as they are. The ſea is, as it were, their natu- 
ral element. They are not happy on ſhore. Beſides, the great 
ſums of money they gain at ſea is an object, and they deſerve 0 
all they get for the riſks they run. plain 

EVEN. A whirlpool, they ſay, is a dangerous thing ; es at 
what is the nature of it? 2 It is t. 

Ex As r. It reſembles a whirlwind in the air: as the one is SF WO 
a circular current of air, that ſweeps things off the ground and WWF cheir 
takes them up aloft with it; a whirlpool is a circular current in Malth of 
ſome parts of the ſea, that will draw a veſſel or any other thing , ug: 
within its reach, to the centre or middle of ſuch whirling cur- s, tob 
rent, and there ſuck it ig or fink it, ſo as, perhaps, to riſe 10 Ade tO t 
More. 


ey won 
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DV 


ore. It is ſuppoſed to be cauſed by a hole or cavern at the 
Wottom of the {ea beneath it, by which the waters are conveyed 
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1po1 
ipe- 


er of Khrough a ſubterraneous paſſage to ſome other part. This pro- 


until Nuces the ſame effect, as appears in the top of a funnel when its 


Cl g 


ige; Fontents are running into a bottle beneath, v. a hole in the 


J 


als, entre of the fluid, and a ſtrong ſuction downwards. | 
© 1 Euctx. I conceive many curious things are met with in 


rea ;L 1 ng voyages. N 

EXE Exasr. Many, The ſeas are immenſe, and the whole 
The globe may be traverſed by means of navigation. The mott 
ther, Powerful European nations are the Engliſh, the Dutch, the 
could Tae the Spaniards, and the Portugueſe. Theſe have poſ- 
xduc- ſions beyond the ſoas. Iſlands have been diſcovered by ſub- 
finite cts of European princes, and ſome of them continue under 
them 156 dom ini ons to this day. They have colonized them, that 
men, . they have peopled them, by ſending inhabitants there from 
great heir own countries. The vaſl tract of America, was peopled 
rther iefly by this country, and was under Englith government un- 

Il within theſe few years. 

with EUGEN. Were theſe places uninhabited, that were thus 


ſh: p- | golonized ? - 

RX Erasr. No. They were inhabited, but by naked ſavages. 
zut is 8 The people who landed there, drove theſe back into the inte- 
poſed Por parts of the country, and when they had built a town, they 

erfal “ gelended it from the incurſions of the natives. 
, that , Eucex., But can this violent feizure of land be reconciled 
banks, iti juitice ? 

„ anl  Enasr. Certainly, All territory was originally acquired 
> docs b conqueſt, This gave rife to the ſeveral ſtates upon the 
g. in | Earth, And when a number of people come and form a ſettle- 
life: ent upon a track of land, which the natives have no other claim 
o rea- 4 than an unreſtrained liberty of ranging it for food, if ſuch 
natu-tlers put them in a way of living more comfortably, and 
great 3 them with a thouſand indu!gences, which otherwiſe, 


elerve ey would never have heard of; initead of having reaſon to 
mplain, they would, in my opinion, have cauſe to bleſs them» 

Nes at the fortunate event. 

It is to theſe diſtant parts, then, and to the different nations 
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one ische world that Europeans tranſport merchandiſe, the growth 
d and heir reſpective countries; bringing back, in exchange, 


rent in MFa1th of every kind, gold, filver, precious ſtones, {kins, cot- 


thing Fo Ws, ſugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, cochineal, indigo, pepper, cinna- 
ig cur- r, tobacco, and many other things which we have not. We 
riſe no e to the coaſt of Guinea for negroes, that is, for black ſlaves 


more: and, 
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and carry them to the plantations abroad, where they are ſch 

and employed in agriculture, and where inhumanity treats them 
little better than brutes. In ſail: ing to theſe climates we ſee re- 
markable things and the different productions of the countries. A» 
We become acquainted with their manners, their cuſtoms, their 5 


* ries; : 
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religion and form cf government; in ſhort, we acquire an in- ufactu 
nity of knowledge, no leſs uſcful than curious. But let us retur; Wt his 
to commerce by! land. 1 ins; 
Merchants ſeldom go to ſea th lv es, they tranſact all we ner, 
Huſineſs at home, and ſhips conv 871 their merchandiſe out and P Wor. 
home, Was 1 1 in the counting houſe of a capital merchant, Eu 
you would be aſtoniſhed to ſee, that, without going out of tha: neſs o 
room, they tra Wy: & buſine is in all parts of the world. Sor f {ns 
employ finps « of ot hers 3 others have ſhips of their own. Cem. or, tue 


merce, in its utmoſt extent, is a prodig ious thing. You iv W 
its extent by the po! Lage ſof letters which merci 


* 


Inna! AV 1 Kt 
A Una. 9 D. AY. an nere ATC n les in Lon d ns th at 18 » me rech 


v. Hole letters COL Ft them u upwards of {ix Gr ſe 4423 hundred 90 Uu 
a year, and who will return mere than ſeven or eight hun 
thouſund p pounds annually, I mean, do buſineſs to that amou 


Merchandiſe carried aut of England to foreign parts is Ca lcd 
exfurts, that brought in, import. A” 

Euctx. Excluſive then of the :mports, what is the priac.-W W uicke! 
pal branch of our commerce * 


7 is 1 ſuc 

Fun as T. Manufactures are the moſt conſiderable part of v6 
En921: commerce, and the manufacture of woollen choths meat tc: 

moſt principal, To encourage it, government has ob ig | IF c 

every p-rion to be buried iu a woolien- dreſs under the pe Wy Eu 


of five 2 But, beſides this branch cf commerce, ve . 2 10 7 
have a manufactory cf fitk, eſtabliſned in Spita U-Fields, Lo- 

don; Ct cortons velvets, 1 s, and a variety of other lin- 
ens, painted and Plain, at Mancheſter; of ribbands, at Co: en- 
try; of cloth, 1 in Y ork ihirc and Wiltchire; of Stockings, a 
tingham and other places; of glals, at Newcaſtle; — 5 of h 
ware of all ſorts, at Birmingham, Sheffield, and Leeds; whe 


Scotland and lreland are chiefly e ant for linen. As F Ney 


and Spain are renowned for then wines, E ngland is 7emari 2c 7 | 
its beer, of which almoſt every county boaſts of taking the da Fail, or 
Evucevn. . I preſume the cr. at towns generally run aF, as and 
S 8 


with the principal part of tie commerce. 

ER AST. Pretty much ſo. Where there is the advantage 
a good ſea-port, there is much buſineſs carried on, at leail #3 1 
forcign Parts, for example, at London, Briſtol, and Liver F 
* but the manufactures are chiefly eſtabliſhed in cheap cou! 
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Pries; and ſuch as are wrought by fire, in places abounding 
ith coals. 
EucGtn., What is the difference between a wholeſale and a 


eta] | buf: 1eſs 7 
7 19 212 * 7 1 al. ** on 7 * 72 
ERK AST. A n lelale dealer 18 n ually a merchant or a ma- 


na- ufa Aurer, and ſells only to thoſe cho again; of courſe deals 
turn Mut his goods in 1 quantities, pry is contents i vith ſmaller 

f ins; whereas, a retail trader parcels out his och 5 t9 the con- 
e F zer, aud in fuch ſmall quantitics as he may have occaſion 
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W oands worth of goods they fell, vet as their returas in trade 
l. Pre very large, and their de uints very conuaerablle, they are 
hk enerallv large gainers uon the whats. his hoy are art the 
1 Fenerauy large ganers ONO! tn: Wholgs; DYE nien are, at the 
302 me time, expoſed to greater lots, and ſuch a trade requires 
Bara large ſum of money to carry it on. But a retail trader, that 
joun das a great deal of buſineſs and many cuſtomers, gets, in com- 
ale ꝛon, a great deal of money, and often more than any whole- 
; E. dealers ; becauſe he has a greater profit, and his money is 
riaci-if Nuicker eturned, not being obliged to give fo long credit, nor 
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7 % 1 * * 1 _ '} { 
France ccaſions him to ſe- 


eite imlelf and ſhut up his ſhop. Such a man is then ſaid to 
* 12 Hul, or to be a bankrupt, fo his creditors then ſeize upon all he 
1 avi 45 and divide his pro, D21ty among them, in proportion to the 
cv cral ſims he owes ' Some times the creditors will get half 

1t2 00 Oo" c ir demands, ſometimes a fourth part, and ſometimes not ſo 
leait t # £8 nuch; but if, on cxanining luis accounts, it appears that he has 
Liver ccd fairly, they cuſtomarily give him a general diſcharge, 
p ch which 
L115 2 


is 
ICY, apply to him for it ; this frequently o 
1 
r 
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which is called /gning his certificate, and ſuffer him to begia 
trade again, if he can, unmoleſted. 5 rhaps 
EVN. The accidental burning of a tradeſman's ware. too 


houſe, or the loſs of a ſhip loaded with goods at ſea, may ruin 3 W cnet 
the faireſt dealer unexpectedly. =. 
ERasT. There are precautions againſt ſuch vrfore!--1 es. Ke up 
loſſes. In London there are afurance-office:, that, for a 55 em, a 

annual premium, will inſure any man's property fro rn le „e "2 

fire or the dangers of the ſea. Theſe conan of a number hem. 
opulent men, whoſe fortunes are reſponſib e and adequate for = vc 
any ſums they inſure, "Tradeſmen can have their he _ rel 
goods i inſured for three or four ſhillings in the hundred pounh, WE Frs 
that is, on paying three or four ſhillings a year for every ar; | i U ould d 
red 5 they chink proper to inſure. Should a fre accidental LR 
ly deſtroy their property, theſe offices will make good th: i pie noch 
loſſes, as far as che hundred pounds they have inſured; and they| _ -: 
may inſure to any amount. =. at 18 1 
In like manner may ſhips be loſureg during the voyage they | uld no 
are about to make, and that for about three or four pounds in $2, by 
the hundred pounds. The perſons who do this are called u./:r- e 
writers, Nay, theſe aflurance-oftices will go further, they n dea 
will inſure any man's life for a ſum of money, in proportion 0 uh c 
at to. 


his age and the chance there is of his dying. Suppoſe a man | 
was to give one thouſand pounds for one hundred pounds "i Fle imr 
annum for his liſe; that his family may not looſe the beneſit of 7 | 

the money ſo laid out, he can, by paying to ſome of theſe offices 
twenty, thirty, or forty pounds a year, more or leſs, out of the * = 
one hundred pounds a year, leave the thouſand pounds at hi; ich ca 


L =; 


death to whom he pleaſes ; for, die when he my theſe office: the ſel 
will pay the money. os 
EVEN. Are they not often ſufferers on this account? 1 W En as! 
ErasT, No. When it is conſidered how. many pe: rſon i B ritten p 
property they inſure, the chance is much in their favour, ol P ed fo 
courſe their loſſes are not ſo great as to make them loſers in the Fed {or 
whole; for, they make their calculations fo, that the premiums # ry, an 
or rewards they receive for inſuring, are more than ſufficient i _ pur 
make good every loſs they are likely to ſuſtain. 1 Pods, w 
EuGEn. Where a man can inſure his property in this man ſoney in 
ner, it is unpardonable in him to fail; as it mult be owing 18 p rds to 
ſome neglect or inattent ion of his own. o M 
ER AST. It is frequently ſo. Men too often wiſh to get Ned.“ 
rich on a ſudden, they therefore undertake more buſineſs, and Wy” from 
riſk more money than their fortunes will enable them to do; avi n, Waen 
to do this, they run in debt for a variety of articles, which, page 
GE? 


erbat 
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S erhaps, afterwards, they cannot ſell. Sometimes they will 
s too little attention to their accounts, and from an ignorance 

RE their ſituation will ſpend every year more than they can af- 

TU 2D 7 8 ry © X 111 b * K r 1] le ly þ l 8 ill 
ed. ome men again will break fraudulemle, that 18, WI 
Wc up goods upon credit, abuſe the confidence that men put in 

1 a S . ' - . - . 
em, and ſpend the money tuch goods (eli for, in extravagant 
ing, to tac injury, and often the ruin, of thoſe who trutt 


Eu. Was I a tradeſinan, I could eafily find a method 

Wo: to loſe any thing by bankrupts. 

WF Ezir. If you would teach that method to others, you 

Would do them a great ſervice. What method could you take? 

W Eucts, I would trade oaly for ready money; then I could 
ſe nothing, 

W i:rasT. Was every one to do ſo, he could not loſe; but 
Wa: is impracticable. Credit is the very ſoul of trate, which 

old not ſubſiſt without it. I'here is no dealer's fortune fo 

ge, but that he carries on more trade, than he can inmediate- 

pay for; of courſe, he is obliged to have credit. Many a 


15 * I 
HL: r 1 2 . . ' as = 
gre an deals largely upon credit without any real fortune of his 
= ol In; beſides it often happens, that a man would not know 
! L * „ — - 1 ' 
lat to pay for goods when he buys; the ſeller may not be 


N le immediately to aſcertain their value, an the buyer may 
# ww r have had an opportunity to inſpect the quality of the goods 
ooght; or they may be purchaſed at a conſiderable diſtance 
„m the buyer; perhaps in the country, or at a ſea-port: in 

: Which caſes the money 1s afterv-ards to be remnted, or conveyed 
WD the ſeller. Do you know the nature of paper-money ? 
osx. Indeed J do not. 


ES Ezasr. You know the nature of a bar4-ncte, which is a 


? * . * 2 

fog I Friuen promiſe of the governors of the Bank of England to pay 
7 u Wcer:ain ſum there {p:cified, when aſked for? This was con- 
Ar, 1 b 


8 Nied for the convenience of trade, it not being troubleſome to 
cry, and can be conveyed by the poſt in a letter. For the 
: ont teme Purpoſe men in buſineſs, inſtead of paying money for 
_ Pods, will frequently give promi/ory notes of hand to pay the 
oaey in one, two, three, or four mouths, more or leſs, in 
rds to this effect, “ Three months after date, I promiſe to 
107 [9 $4 irs 
> gy wMc— value re- 
ved.“ Theſe notes are negotiable, that is, will paſs cur- 


, or his order, the ſam of 


to get | 

1s 6 It from one to another, the whole thre? months they have to 
W =_ g when the poſſeſſor of the bill, payable, carries it then to 
Chich e houſe of the perſon who firſt gave the note, for payment. 


erhaph a EY CTU. And ſuppoſe he will x pay it ? 


* 


ErasT. 
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EAST. He loſes his credit, and. the holder of the note 


obliges him to pay, it ly law, and all the expence* attending 


the recovery. 

Euctn. And whot is a Z/7 of exchange 

ERaST. That is a contrivance to pay money in any diſtant 
part. Here is a merchant in London, for example, that trad: s 
with a merchant at Amſterdam, Now, ſuppoſe A wants to pay o 
hundred pounds to B, a friend in Amſterdam; A applies to this 
merchant in London, pays the landred pounds to him, and beg; 
him to remit it to Amſterdam, he accordingly gives A a bill of 


exchange, or draft upon his correſpondent. there, in words to 


this eftect: ** At fight, pay to 4, or his © der, one 5 ired 
pounds , and place it to the account of your's, &c.?? 1 then 
Puts his name at the back of the bill, ien! is called rache 
ing it, and ſends it to his friend , by the poſt. This indorte- 
ment intimates to the merchant at Amſterdam, when brought 
to him for pay ment, that 4 has authoriſed it, and the money 1: 
immediately paid. By this means too, the merchant at Ai nts 
dam conveys one hundred pours to the mercha nt at Lon 

ſo that it is a convenience on all ſides. This is called ee 
bill of exchange; when ſuch bills paſs between traders. in t! 
ſame country, they are called 7zland bills, 

3 What is the beit kind of commerce to dal in? 


2 AST. I hat depends upon opinion and talents. Was 10 


oy chu a trade, it ſhould be where the articles riſe and fall conf 


derably in price. 

EuctN. And for what reaſon? 

ErasT. Becauſca clever, ſenſible er, who knows his pro- 
feiton, may make his fortune ſuddenly in ſuch a trade. For r 
example 31 would buy but a ſma U quantir y.cf ſuch an artic! 
when it was dear, becauſe if it fell in its pr ice, J ſhould then 
loſe but little; but when it was cheap, 1 would lay out al th 
money I could, and keep it till it was dearer, and by ſelling i: 


then, Im:ght, perhaps, get treble the ſum I paid for it, ng 2 
cially if the mercha: «diſc bought would keep. This is wit 
tradeſmen call Heculatiau, buying on foreſight. Sometimes a 
perſon has been injured by this icheming, (for ro one can an- 
ſer for events;) but not very often. 

EUGEN. From your account of trade, it muſt be a huty 

ealant life, and the way to grow rich. | 

Ex As T. It is, perhaps, the readieſt road to acquire a com- 
petency, and without being obliged to any one, Say what you 
will of trade, it muit be hofourable, and it is pleaſant to ove 


we Ck 


our bread to no one but oneſelf, I could mention twenty ex- 
4 &mplcs 
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I 
Wn. p!cs of very rapid fortunes, made in trade from very ſmall 


Ode a 
. arr ? TS, 


But it 15 time to think of returning home. 


Eucen., We are juſt got to the banks of the river. What 


5 


X71 


ant WS (uantity of boats! What a buſtle on the quay ; ſome loading 
i » 0 ag . 5 EC "a 4 
9. WE: others unloading! From whence come the fawn planks ? 


and. The Dutch bring them from Denmark and other north- 
rn countries. Probably ſome of theſe larger veſſels are laden 


1 55 vith wool from Spain. Further, are veſſels laden with cod from 
9 exfoundland, herrings from Shetland, oranges and lemons 
*. From Spain, ſugar and rum from Jamaica, ſilk from Furkey, 
+. ice from Carolina, furs from Canada, brandy from Flanders, 
ein aret and burgundy from France, and port-wine from Porta - 
- Sil. Such is, my dear Eugenius, the train and chain of com- 
1 xerce ; one may ſay, it is an immenſe and perpetual ſtream, 
'o, hbich flows from city to city, from kingdom to kingdom, and 
sen one end of the world to the other ! You ſee from its giv- 
"Wy Ing employment and maintenance to thouſands, how great an 


* tr 1 b 10 oF PPT 
Poject it is to a kingdom, and beſides ti 
idle that does not pay ſome conſiderable duty or tribute to the 
e = . + * 12 , = 1** 5% FP 4 r 4 1 
Rate. It is an extenſive commerce, joined to good huſhandry, 
nat has rendered England fo populous, ſo rich, and fo louri 
at has rendered England fo populous, ſo rich, and fo flouriſh- 


is, there is not an ar- 
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+ 
t 
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DISCOURSE... VI. 


IEA SC A mon ̃ ̃ 
ener Ae 8, SES FO I om l 


then 

I 

ne ON THE OBJECTS OF NATURE, 

eſye- 

Wat 2 

865 . 5 — 0 — 2 

ncs a Foce. IT if now three weeks, Sir, fince we» paid a viſit to 
. our friends in the country, and from that time 

Re? . 'e nave not been a day out of the city. I long to be there a- 

sn. his fine weather is a temptation. Winter will ſoon 

mus up within our walls. 

com- ErasT, The weather, theſe fifteen-days paſt, has been too 

t you 00! for a country excurſion, but as it now feems fine, we will 
ove 


Yrofit by it: we will go and ſee how the corn looks after ſo 
much 


E RAST. They are fir-planks or deal, and come from Hol- 


— _- 
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ay Natira! Hijory. 


| ther v 
gcoular 


much rain; for when it is cut, a great deal of rain will male 
or 1x | 


it ſhoot. 
Eucen. And when the wheat ſhoots, it is not ſo good? 


. > W ) = EuG 
Ea as T. No. It loſes in its weight, of courſe, it docs no: God. 
produce ſo great a quantity of flour; beſides, the flour from na the 
ſach wheat is not of ſo good a quality. It is the fame with oats, eas 
and other grain with which we feed cattle. If it is injured by rous u 
too much wet, it is not ſo nouriſhing; nor Will it keep ſo long, Winazed 
as if got in, in a fine ſeaſon, __ Hans 


EVN. This is one reaſon then that we dread continu1! Hemple 
rains and ſtormy, tempeſluous weather; as it does a great dea 
of damage. But wherce arile theſe effects? Why does Gol 
permit it? What is the cauſe of the variation of the ſcatons ! 
What is the uſe of the ſtars above us? You ſee, Sir, I am no: 
aſhamed of my ignorance. There are a thouſand things in ga- 


y lany, 

= 0M t 
Plorable 
=_ Luc: 
Joe ſun, 


ture that I do not comprehend. If you remember, you once oncern 
promiſed to explain them to me : ſhall I requeſt you to do h Ess 
now ? = fcren 

ERASs T. With pleaſure I admire your curiofity. It 1s tructur. 
certainly pleaſing to enquire into the works of nature. You hae now 1 
opened to me a wonderful ſcene of things, and to the belt of my ative o 
abilities, I will give you an inſight into all of them. ngland 

To make you acquainted with natural hiſtory, we mult pro- Excei 
ceed with a degree of order. Let us go back to the origin Heleſtial 


r the in 
o dies, t 
What are 
ection 


of the world; I do not mean the hiftory of the creation, that 
you have a knowledge of already: all that is neceſſary to e- 
member now, is, that Moſes, the author of that hiſtory, was 
not deceived, having received his intelligence from God him- 


ſelf, with whom he converſed, face to face. All that God ey th 
thought proper to communicate to Moſes and the prophets by he win: 
inſpiration, we call Rewe/aticn, His holy Spirit enlightened en thi 
their minds, and taught them ſuch things as they wiſhed :0 ie plan, 
know, and to teach others ; ſo that men who would {peat ot EuGe: 
the origin of the world, without an attention to revelation, le: 3 Ex AST 
them be as wile as they may, can only ſet forth falſe {yitems, ne the L 
which deſtroy one another, and are little elſe than dreams ot tic ellexe, 
imagination; whereas, by the recital of Moſes, fo ſimple, al ns? 
at the ſame time fo ſublime, the formation of the univerie un- EUGE) 
folds itſelf to us in a very ſatisfactory manner, We will con- Ow f 
template, then, to-day, the works of the Lord, the ſole auti0! \ ERAST 
and preſerver of nature: and we will firſt turn our thoughts 10 ©, and 
the heavens, which declare his power and his glory. Whit r 
a n 


other hand, what other force, than His, could ſupport, in the in- 


finite expanſe above, thoſe great g'obes which we ſee? VV a. 
other 
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ther wiſdom could regulate their courſe and preſerve that 
egularity, with which they have rolled in that immenſe ſpace 
or {ix thouſand years? 

== Eucex. It is a ſpectacle truly worthy of the greatneſs of 
God. Of all the heavenly bodics, the Sun ſeems the fineſt 
nid the moſt ſtriking. 

ErasT. It does. It is on this account, that many idola- 
Mrous nations, dazzled with the brilliancy of its rays, and 
WE inazed at the influence of its heat on the productions of 
Wire, take it for a God, and adore it. There was a famous 
emple at Heliopolis, dedicated to the worſtip of the ſun. 
ny, who have not received the benefit of revelation, to 
hom the goſpel is unknown, remain, at this day, in that de- 


8 
- 


lorable ignorance. 


== Euctn. Shall I trouble you, Sir, to explain the nature of 
Je ſun, moon and ftars? I am aſhamed to know fo little 
oncerning them. 
= ET. It would be uſeleſs to give you an account of the 
STi ftcrent ſyſtems, which celebrated men have invented for the 
ructure of the heavens; I will only inform you of that which 
now univerſally admitted. It is the Hiem of Copernicus, a 
Pative of Thorn in Pruſſia, improved by Sir Iſaac Newton of 
England. a 
Except the ſun and moon, we in general, call all thoſe 
eleſtial globes, ars, which we tee ſcattered up and down 
the immenſity of the heavens; many of them are luminous 
odies, that is to ſay, give light of theinſelves ; there are others 
Wat are not luminous, but opake, and give light only, by re- 
ection from the tun: the ſun ſhines upon them, and 
ey throw back bis light, in the ſame manner as we 4ee 
e windows of a houſe Frequently do, towards the evening, 
ben the ſun is ſetting. Of thjs latter kind is the moon and 
he planets. #* 
= vor. I with, Sir, you-would begin with the ſun, 
W457. I ought indeed ; The ſun being apparently as a toi ch 
the univerfe or the principle of all light. Would you 
Pelicve, Eugenius, that there are a prodigious quantity of 


E 
3 


ins? 
EUGEN. How! A quantity! And do we ſez more than one 
ow ? 
ERAST. No. But in the night we diſcern ſtars innumera- 


Je, and philoſophers aſſert, that they are all ſuns, probably 
aer than the one that gives us light in the day. If fo, at 
hat an enormous diſtance from the earth muſt theſe ſuns be 


placed 


/ 
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placed! For the farther off an object is, the ſmaller it appears | 


ſubſtance, and thrown upon its ſur face, like the ſcum upon boi 
ing 


* 


and if we look at the ſtars through a teleſcope, which brine: 184 
them ſome millions of miles nearer to the eye, they do no: WW; | 
appear larger. Let us ſuppoſe a bullet, ſhot from a cannon WS Con 
towards the neareſt ſtar, and to go at the rate of 480 miles an gnite 
hour, it would be 7,600,c00' years going there. The ar; here 
are fixed, that is, they occupy conſtantly the ſame ſpace in the ound 
firmament. They have no motion, but a rotatory one, like: coun 
wheel round its axle. We believe them, from their twinkling, f oin 
be of the ſame nature with the ſun. _ ; P 
EuGEN, If the ſtars are fixed, what are thoſe which v oak 
obſerve occaſionly to ſhoot and fall? oe dif 
ERAST, This is one of thoſe optic illuſions that deceive or alculat 
eyes. The falling flar, as you call it, is no other than ie f 
mereor reſembling a ſtar, and at no very great diſtance fron We rs in 
us; it is formed from certain exhalations that riſe in the air, In th 
ſuddenly take fire, and ſoon diſappear, and is of a ſimilar kin! Planets 
with what is called an pris fatuns, or a will o the ai. im. 
EuG EN. I have heard frequently of that, but never ris! f kus: 
underſtood it. | wa Eras 
ER AST. That is alſo a meteor formed of a like matter, 4 Fercury, 
is Chiefly ſeen at night in marſhy places. The country peop ll mov 
call it jac in the lanthorn, and ſuppoſe it miſſeads the travel: Wakes it 
frequently into thoſe bogs over which it hovers. ſeven 
EuGtexn, A childiſh tale I ſuppoſe. There is another ears. J 
minous a pearance I have noticed, I believe it is called tl I Five ligl 
northen lights. | | ay bc 
ERasT. Yes; the Aurora Borealis, or northern dawn, RF Tune 
an extraordinary meteor, a luminous appearance, ſhewing it Wes, as 
in the night-time in the northern part of the heavens ; it 2;-Mn certai 
pears commonly in the form of an umbrella, chiefly in ſpring a0 ilWSloys a y 
autumn, after a dry year, but generally tranſparent, ſo as to on 
through it. Many have attempted to account tor it, but in van ſhall n 
it is, however allowed to be a kind of electric tire, iſluing fro rming 
the air; as are thoſe faint ſtreams of light that frequently ffith um 
in the heavens at night, and which are called Lig in the ai Euce 
Eugen. Of what nature, Sir, is the %; _— Es 
Ex asr. An immenſe ocean of fluid fire, which never c lled 54 
ſumes. We ſuppoſe the tun to be a globe, becauſe it is round; Tc car 
and to be fire, becauſe it gives light and heat as a fire does; Hu rn f 
ſuppoſe it fluid, like water, becauſe ſpots are obſerved on | und it, 
that change their ſituation and ſhape. Theſe ſpots are thoug|i! Hire ro 
to be bodies different from the nature of the ſun, floating in 16 Ever? 


atural Hiſtory. ty 


ars: A ng oil, With reſpect to the ſize of this globe of fire, it is, 


rings ccording to the calculation of philoſophers, about a million of 
Oo n0: imes larger than that of the earth. 
nnon if Conceive now an immenſe round ſpace of the heavens almoſt 


es an 0 
mars 
n the 
ike 2 
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Wn finite, in the centre of which the Creator has placed the fun. 
WT here it is fixed, except that it rolls continually like a wheel 
Found its axis, with an inconceivable ſwiftneſs, but which, on 
Kccount of its enormous fize, is twenty-five days and a half in 
Poing, and notwithſtanding this, as its circumference is 
308, ooo miles it muſt turn at the rate of 47,019 miles a day 
Jo perform its revolution in that time. To give you an idea of 
e diſtance of the ſun from us, Which, according to allowed 
alculations, is 80,000,000 of miles off, were we to travel to 
Whe ſun, at the rate of 100 miles a day, we ſhould be 2,099 
Fears in going. | 

In this immenſe ſpace, where the ſun 1s fixed, there are certain 
lanets that at different diſtances revolve or roll in cireles round 
im. 

Eus EN. What are theſe planets ? 

Ex AST. There are ſix of the firſt order: their names are 
| lercury, / "nur, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. They 
move round the ſun one way, from welt to eaſt. Mercury 
Wakes its revolution round the ſun in about three months; Venus 
Y ſeven ; the Earth in twelve, which is one year ; and Mars in two 
Fears. Theſe planets are opake, ſolid globes, like the earth, and 
ive light, as I told you, by reflection from the ſun. They 
ay be known from the ſtars by their never twinkling. 
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n, 5 The planets have alſo a rotatory motion round their own 
g itſcußßg es, as a wheel round its axle, which revolution they perform 
1. 2; Mn certain ſtated times. For example, the earth, whilſt it em- 


ng and Boys a year in making its revolution round the ſun, turns round 
to e on axis every twenty four hours, and that from welt to eaſt, 
vam ſhall not mention the time the five other planets take in per- 
g 1100 pr ming their revolutions, as I would not burthen your memory 
5 feu ith unneceſſary things. 
' a, f-uGEN. Are there no more than thele fix planets ? 

W LEzasr. There are ten others of a ſecond order, which are 
£ alled Satellites, Theſe attend upon their reſpective planets, 
he earth has one called the mor. Jupiter has four, aud 


es; Mu ern five; that is to ſay, Jupiter bas four moons revolving 
1 on | und it, and Saturn five, during the time they themſelves re- 


hougſ olve round the ſun. « 


g in 16 EU@EN. Pray, Sir, what is a Comet ? 
MN boi C8 ERAST. 
ing 
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Ex As A Comet is a kind of planet, vulgarly called a blaz. . Era 
inz ſtar, from its. having a fiery tail. It is deſtinguiſned by a 'M ou m 
train or trail of light, in a direction oppoſite to the ſin. We Whore \ 
are not cct tain how many there are; we know only that they move { 
deſcribe a prodigious lengthened circle round the fun, which 7 5 riſe di 
makes them appear at cettain ſtated times, once in a number of the car 
vears, feventy or eighty. Comets, when viewed through a te-. 10VINg 
leſcope, have a moſt awful appearance, being large g globular Y 7 pn whi 
bodtes with long blazing tails, and ſomething like fiery darts iles a 


or ſtreams of burning rays about the globes themſelves. Various % Wequen 
have been the conjectures of what nature they are, but none to i take 
any purpoſe. a Wn y win 

EUGEN. I think you faid, Sir, that the planets are not 4 ; 
luminous bodies, and of cou le do not give light from them- M 
ſelves, like the ſun. 

ER AST. I did. They are dark, opake, and more or leis Wn 
ſolid bodies, like the globe of the earth. That fide of them Wi 
which the fin ſtines on, reflects a light back, which we ſce, Wi 
when the ſun is not viſible ſo as to eclipſe their light. Were we W 
in one of the planets, the earth would appear to us, then, as 
the planets do to us now ; that 1s, like a ſtar. Sgt 

Eucex. Permit me, Sir, to ſay, that this ſyſtem appears Wl 
very ſingular: you advance that the ſun is a fixed body, except Wn 
1ts turning round its own axis, and that the earth and 


happen, 


other planets make a periodical revolution round it, from 
welt to eaſt. Now, Sir, if we believe our own eyes, we ait 5 Wthe ſun 
taught the contrary, for the ſun ſeems to move, and the earth 3 your ſum 
to ſtand ſtill. Does not the ſun riſe ev ery day in the eaſt, and creme 
{et in the welt ? 3 Ess 
Ex AS r. Tn appearance it does, but not ſo in reality, The P N the ſun, 
earth, as I obſerved to you, beſides its annual revolution round 5 we feel 
the ſun, turns like a wheel round its own axis, every twenty- i $ eas 
tour hours, and by this wonderful contrivance, every inhabitant I n pes to 
on the earth, i is, Þy rotation, preſented to the ſun, and enjoys i lum ner 
the benefit of its jalutary influence. When this motion bri ing upon us 
any part of the earth with in view of the ſun, it is called 443, WPacticul 
but on that part where the ſun does not ſhine, it is called 2160, ome up 


8 Wzpparen 
rl 
ter; of 

Thot, the 


Thus, in every twenty-four hours is day and night alternately 
occaſioned all over the worid. This motion of the ear th, being 
from welt to eaſt, cauſes an apparent motion of the fun the 

contrary way, and of other heavenly bodies, that is, from eaſt to 


weſt; for the fixed ſtars appear to us, to riſe and ſet as does in winte 
the ſun. Ther 
and ann 


EvgGen. And how is this accounted for? 
ExatT: 
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EgAsT. Becauſe we are not ſenfible of our own motion. 


„ 

117. | , 

 : ou muſt have taken notice, that when we were in a boat, the 
Mie liore we looked at and every thing upon that ſhore, ſeemed to 


they nove the contrary way to that we were going; for ſuch is the 
ich Mriſe direction of Providence, that partaking of the motion of 
rothe carth in common with the earth, we are not ſenſible of its 
1 te. moving, and of courſe are led to ſuppoſe that the objects move, 
ular en which we look. The earth whirls round at the rate of goo 
arts miles anhour,and were we tobe ſenſible of this motion, the con- 
ions equence would be very bad. Indeed, every thing upon it 
je to hartakes of the common motion of the globe itſelf, and is not 

yy way affected by that motion; in the ſame manner as no al- 

eeration takes place in any thing on board a ſhip, let the ſhip 
move as fait as it will, A bottle of water, for example, kung 
Ep, on board a veſſel, to empty itſelf, drop by drop, into ano- 


not 
1em- 


.h 


| her bottle blaced under it, with a narrow neck; the drops will 
hem ll fall directly into the bottle, though the ſhip ſhall have run 


leſs 


any inches whilſt the drop was in the air. 


FS = Evcen. How, Sir, are the ſcaſens accounted for ? 

_ ErasrT. As the hours and days are accounted for by the 
| otion of the earth round its axis; ſo are the months and ſea- 

Dear: ns by its revolution round the fun. It makes its great circuit 

«cept HMonce in twelve months. And as the ſun is not immediately in 


aug the centre of that great circle which the earth deſcribes, it muſt 


from happen, that, in its courſe, it is at one time of the year nearer 
de the ſun than at another. When it is fartheſt from the ſun it is 
darth our ſummer; when neareſt, winter ; and when between the two 


„and extremes, ſpring and autumn. 


= Euc:n. How is that poflible? The nearer the earth is to 


— 


Tue the ſun, one would ſuppoſe, the more it muſt feel its heat; now 
ond we feel leſs of its heat in winter than in ſummer ? 
entr. WE Es asr. This ariſes from the polition the earth is in, with re- 


\itant ſpect to the ſun. When the fun is fartheſt from the earth as in 
lum ner, it is over ourheads,andits rays fall down perpendicularly 


no e e eee . 

rings upon us; and in that direction, a great many more ray 5 [all on any 
1 4, particular ſpot,than whenthey fall on ns iu an oblique JireRion,or 
nicht ome upon us ſideways, as they do in winter; the ſun being hen 
ately S pparently lower in the heavens. Beſides, in ſummer, the ſun, 
being 5 though farther off, is more hou:'s with us, every day than in win- 
in the ter; of courſe the longer it ſhines on us, igh perhaps not ſo 


aſt to hot, the more it warms the earth, than a greater heat would do 
| in winter, in fewer hours. 


Tuucrefore, as the earth is round, it is plain to ſee, from its daily 
and annual motions, that the ſeaſons, and the days and nights, 
"RAT MH ob C 3. | mult 


does 
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muſt vary on the different parts of the globe. It is ſummer in 
one part, when it is winter in another; and the days increaſe and 
decreaſe according to the time that the ſun is in view. In ſome 
parts of the globe, there is only one night and one day through. 
out the year; that is, the fun is ſeen for ſix months in the year, 


and is not ſeen for the other fix ; in theſe places, the ſun never 


riſes very high, but yet ſets not during the whole ſix months, 
but ſeems to go round and round us; duri ing the other fix 
months it never riſes. 
who generally quit the iſland when the fun leaves.it. 

Talking of the revolutions of the earth round the ſun, leads 
me to ſay ſomething to you of the late aiteration of our Syiz, 
Have you a proper knowledge of it ? 


lines of degrees, become, in turn, oppoſite to the fun; that is, the 


ſun is, as it were, over the heads of perſons dwelling or being 


in 


The Greenlanders are in this ſituation, WM 


u thoſ 
laces. 
un, ti 
== 4 hou 
our m 
ards 


Eudgx. I mult confeſs my ignorance. Pe 3 
Erasr. Then I will explain it to you. Though generally 8p - find 
ſpeaking, we ſay, that the earth takes a year to make her cir- an ep 
cuit round the uy 00 yet the exact time ſhe takes, is 365 days 6 f 0 
hours, wanting 44 minutes; now as our year is divided into ee 
365 days only; in eHow years weſhould loſe nearly a day, if we did wy 
not add it occaſionly to the calendar. To remedy this, ever, . e la 
fourth year, in the ſhorteſt month, to February, we add a day, W 0 1800 
making it to conſiſt of twenty- nine days inſtead of twenty- eig! , 8 $ thirt 
and this fourth year is called leap-year ; but by this occaſional! Hegree, 
addition of a day, we gain forty- four minutes every year; at Fus 
* bich! in 133 years amount to one day, and in a greater number Uh 
ol Years, WE had gained eleven days; governm ient, thereiore, x 
in order to retrene h the time ſo gained, to prevent any change ac Eq 
of ſcaſons by ſuch acquiſit ion, and to regu! late our year by — : Fin the 1 
of other countries, ho had before taken the ſame ſep; thouoit 8 8 nce ff 
it neceſſary to throw out the eleven days from the calendar, in 1 wo C 
| September 1752, and to call the next day after the ſecond, the Mn lcd 
fourte enth. Some years hence it will be necctiary to take fuci i nen 
a ſtep again. a Mg tar ap] 
EuGen. If you remember, you pr omiſed, when you hed 3 
explained the earth's motion, to give me an account of the 7ine- } by ES 
keeper for aſcertaining the Longitude. 3 0 "he 
ER AST. 1 did; and I cannot do it at a better time than now 22 ole fig 
The earth's ſurface is divided into 360 equal parts, by im: WR bend 
ginary lines drawn from north to ſouth, which are called Jer ai "Bi Ee 
of Fes. The earth's daily revolution round its axis caſt- Wn due 
ward, as I told you, is performed in twenty-four hours, conſe- WW ra 
quently, in that time, the places under each of thoſe 1 Imaginary 7H placed 
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go 1500 miles, reckoning 
thirty times nah minutes , and each Tour minutes being a 
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u thoſe places, and it is then noon or twelve o'clock at ſuch 
Places. Now, from the time any one of thoſe lines paſſes the 
Win, till the next line paſſes, it muſt be juſt four minutes; for 
W 4 hours, which is 1440 minutes, divided by 360, will give 
Wour minutes, ſo that for every degree of longitude we ſail to- 
Nards the caſt; we, as it were, meet the ſan, and noon will be 
Wour minutes ſooner than it would have been, had we continued 
Prhere we were; and on the contrary, if we fail weſtward; we, 
Ws it were, retire from the fun, and noon will be four minutes 
ater. Now, if when it is exactly noon at the place we ſail from, 
ſuppoſe Dover,) which may be known by the ſun, we ſet the 
ime Keeper at twelve. 0 C lock, 1nd fail eaſtward; if this time- 
ceper does not var; it * it always tell us the hour it is, at the 
lace we ſailed from; it, upon examinacion, ſome timeaſter wards, 


Me tind it to be exat iv W Or ar C O clock, W nen the time. 


Fecper points to ten in the maruing, it is ev ident that we are 
vo hours ealtward ol the x ace WE e led from; for though it is 


tells us it is Only ten at 
- two hours bemnd us, or we 
wer, which two hours are equal 
ty mics to a degree; for two hours 
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Dover; of courſe, Dove 
ave 1 WO hour 


1 gree, two hours is exactly turty degrees, or 1800 miles. 
Feszv. You be explained it very clearly. Now, Sir, 
for the Latitude. 
ErxasT. The Latitude is the diſtance of any one place from 


| Equator, or a ſuppoſed line, draw 


nio! ind The globe Ol earth, 
En the middle between the 


tw; 0 potes or ends; that is, the diſ- 
Wt NCE from north to fouth. To Have e a proper idea of this you 
Putt l conſider the carth as round or globul lar, and that there is 
fixed ſtar in the north part of che! cavens, Called the Poleg lar. 
When we I mide le of the ear th, this pole- 
we ſtand on; but as we travel 
adrth, this tar is obſerved to rite 
er in the heavens; ; andy were we to turn our backs upon it 
7 om It, we {nould ſoon 

ne carth would hide 
Wt from our view. In this caſe we ſhould ſee a variety of ſtars, 
Web, in our preſent, northern hemiſphere or ituation, we can 

Fever ſee ; and the more we continued our journey ſouthward, 
We more new ſtars would riſe in view; but on our return to- 
wards the north, we ſhould loſe them again. Now, as when 
Kiaced In the Equator or the middle of the carth, the pole-ſtar 
Appears on a level with the ground we itand on, 1o as we travel 
C nort N= 
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northward, or towards it, it appears to riſe higher in the heaven; 
and by meaſuring its height, which is done by an inſtrumen: 
made for that purpoſe, called a quadrant, we can tell exactly 
how far we have travelled northward ; for every degree the poir- 
ſtar is riſen in the heavens, we have travelled fixty miles trom 
the Equator, ſo that when we arrive in England, and meaſure 
the height of this ſtar, and find it fifty-one degrees and a halt, 
which 1s the height of the pole-ſtar with us; we know that we 
are about 3100 miles diſtant from the middle of the earth. 

{ will endeavour to explain this better by compariſon. Sup- 
poſe the weathercock on a church- ſteeple to be ſeen juſt above 
the top of a hill; as we rife the hill, part of the ſteeple wil! 
appear, and the weather-cock will apparently rife higher. In 
like manner, the higher we get, and the more we get over the 


hill, the higher will the weather- cock appear, as the body f 


the church will be then ſeen under it. Let the weather-cock be 


now the north or pole-ftar, and the hill, the ſwell or rotundity Y 5 
of the earth; as the farther we advance upon the hill, and tra- 


vel towards the weather- cock, the higher it ſeems to be; ſo the 


farther we travel towards the ſtar, and riſe over the rotundity of 


the earth, the higher will the pole-ſtar appear in the heavens, 
and of courſe, the height of the ſtar will meaſure the length of 
way we have travelled. 

Evcten. The compariſon is a very juſt one, and anſwers 
the purpoſe you deligned by 1t.—You faid, Sir, that the Moon 
was a ſecondary planet to the earth, and not only revolved round 
it, but continued fo revolving, during the earth's whole revolu- 
tion round the ſun ? 

Erasr. I did. 

EuGEN. Be kind enough to explain to me the appearances 
of the 09, What are thoſe ſpots we obſerve in it? 

ErasT. The Moon is an opake, ſolid body like the earth, 
and all the other planets. It is, like them, alſo a globe, about 
fifty times ſmailer than the earth, from which it is diſtant about 
240,000 miles. Being an opake body, it gives no light of itſelf, 
but what it reflects back whilſt the ſun ſhines upon it. When, in 
her courſe round the earth, ſlie happens to be between the earth 
and the ſun, as at new moon, the fide on which the ſun ſhines 
1s turned from the earth, and we do not ſee it. When it is in the 
oppoſite part of the heavens, and we are between the moon and 
the ſun, as at full moon, the fun ſhines full on that fide that is 
turned towards us, and we fee its full face: when it is in the 
midway between both, we ſee only half the globe of the moon 
enlightened; this is in its firſt and third quarters, when it 2 
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horned and what we call gibbous or hump- backed, according to 
the quantity of the enlightened part we can perceive. Obſer », the 
horns of the moon are always turned from the ſun; It is thus 
we account for its different appearances throughout the month. 

As to the ſpots we ſee ſo diſtintly upon its face or diſk; when 
viewed through a teleſcope, they ſeem to be the effects of water 
and hills upon the ſnrtace of its globe; hence we preſume it is a 
ſolid body like the earth, and may poflibly be inhabited; but it 
appearing to have no atmoſphere, the people there, if any, do 
not breathe. Indeed, all the planets, for any thing that we may 
know, may be inhabited, and each ſtar may be a ſun, the cen- 
tre of a ſyſtem of worlds. This opinion docs not at all interfere 
with the almighty power of the Creator, who may, according 
to his pleaſure, create as many worlds, as he forms grains of 
ſand. 

Eucen. What are the cauſes of the Eclip/es? You ſee, 
Sir, that if I know nothing more, I know at leaſt how to aſk 
queſtions. 

EN AST. It is a proof of your judgment, and I am pleaſed 
with it. As the moon revolves round the earth, and the earth, 
with its revolving moon, round the ſun, it muſt happen, at times, 
that the moon will be between the earth and the ſun; in which 
caſe it will intercept the light of the ſun from ſome part of the 
earth, as if you put your hand between your eye and a candle, 
it will obſcure the candle either in whole or in part; where the 
light is ſo intercepted, the ſun will be eclipſed and more or leſs, 
according to the quantityof light intercepted; ſo that, to a ſpecta- 
tor on the earth, the fun will ſeem to be darkened by the moon paſ- 
ling before it ; this muſt always happen at new moon, as we find 
eclipſes of the ſun do, when the light ſide of the moon is turned 
ſrom us: ſhould it happen by the ſame means that the earth 
comes between the moon and the fun, and directly oppoſite to 
each other, the earth being a ſolid ſubſtance, caſting a ſhadow 
behind it, and the moon paſſing through that ſhadow, the moon 
will be eclipſed more or lets as ſhe paſſes more or leſs through the 
ſhade. This muſt always happen at full moon. Eclipſes of 
the ſun are ſeen only in particular places, where che ſun's light is 
!ntercepted from them; but eclipſes of the moon muſt be uni- 


# verfal, and are ſeen every where; it being obſcured by the earth's 


ſhadow. 

Euctn. We are apt to think a good deal of thoſe things 
and that we are under the influence of the lars; but for my 
part Ido not know whether my planet be good or bad. 

C 5 ER AST 
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Excluſive 
of the effects of heat from the ſun's rays, which ſometimes have 
a very ſenſible influence upon nature, and-that influence which 
we attribute to the moon upon the tides, be aſſured there is no 


You make me ſmile with your planet. 


other. The ſtars take no part in any thing that concerns us. 
The influence of the planets is an old and vulgar error. The 
ancient Romans conſidered all the fingular phenomena which 
they remarked in the heavens, as ſo many prodigies. The 
Egyptians uſed to beat kettles, and thus made a great noiſe to 
frighten away the dragon, w hich they ſaid attacked the moon, 
when they ſaw it eclipſed. The truth of aſtronomical knowledge 
has convinced vs of the vanity of judicial aſtrology, and has 
cured us of its chimeras. 

Evcen. You are now clearing up things to me, which J had 
no apprehenſion of: but how was this knowledge acquired; 
and what proofs are there of it? 

ErasT. From the earlieſt ages, men have attached them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of the ſtars. They obſerved the phenomena 
of nature, and remarked the regular return of ſeaſons, the con- 
ſtant and wonderful order of the heavenly bodies. Philoſophy 
and aſtronomy have now gone a great way into this enquiry ; in 
ſhort, by the aſhſtance of glaſſes, that bring objects nearer to 
the view; I mean zel-/copes, which by chance were diſco- 
vered - 

EvuGEn. I beg pardon for interr upting you ; 
this diſcovery made ? 

ErxasrT. Very remarkably. The children of a ſpectacle- 
maker at Middleburg in Zealand, having put two glaſſes into a 
tube, one before the other, by way of amuſement, and looking 
through them at the cock upon a clock, it appeared fo large, and 
brought it ſo near to the eye, that they ran and told their father 
of it, who was ſurpriſed at the effect. He preſently made the | 
firſt teleſcope we had; which fince has been ſo much improved, as 
to enable us, by their help, to demonſtrate geometrically what 
paſſes at very great diſtances, The calculations of good aſtro- 
nomers are ſuch, that they know how to predict a number of 
years before, both the hour and minute of the return of each 
ſeaſon; the moment, the greatneſs and duration of ec lipſes, and 
point out thoſe which are viſible to us, and to others; but as to 
the predictions of rain or fine weather, which we meet with in 
almanacks, they are fit only to amuſe fools. The alteration of 
the weather depends more or leſs on the weight of the air, and 

the directions of the winds ; of courſe, who can foretei their 
variations? 
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1. SE Hucrx. I could wiſh to have ſome account of the air and 
| the wiads. 
ER AST. The ain conſiſts of an infinite number of particles, 
or ſmall bodies of water, and other matter exhaled from the 
earth and ſea, by the heat of the ſun; theſe riſe ſome miles 
= :ove the earth, and being condenſed or preſſed together form 
= clouds; which becoming too heavy, by collecting, for the air 
below to ſupport them, fall in rain; or in cold weather, in ſnow 
or hail, which is nothing more than rain frozen into flakes or 
ice, in the upper region of the air. 
EudEN. What are Fogs and Dew? 
XX Erasr. Dew is the vapour or watry particles raiſed by the 
ſun from the earth; but in the mornings and evenings at ſun-riſe 
and ſun-ſet, the ſun yielding not ſufficient heat to carry it up 
into the air, it is, by the cold, condenſed or thickened, and 
== fails upon the earth again. This, frozen in the winter, gives 
= the white or Har- et. 
A Ze is alſo the vapour riſing from the earth, and, owing to 
the cold morniags, particularly in ſpring and autumn, conden- 
= ſed ; of courſe, it becomes too heavy to riſe in the air; it. 
ZE hovers therefore upon the ſurface of the ground, and ſometimes 
ſo low that you may ſee over it. 
AM is the ſame vapour, but carried rather higher. It is, 
in fact, a thin cloud that falls before it be ſufficiently condenſed, 
but not ſo low as to touch the ſurface of the ground; of courſe, 
by tooping down we may ſee under it. This vapour according 
co its degree of condenfation, will ſometimes apppear only as a 
= mift, and at others in drizling rain: fo that you ſee the fog ri/crg 
but the miſt f2//s. I have ſeen in an evening and a morning in 
hot weather, the vapours riſe from the top of a high hill in 
one particular ſpot, like ſmoak from a chimney ;. and in ſuch 
quantities, as to be too heavy to be carried up into the air, of 
= courſe have fallen down again preſcntly, and in a quarter of an 
hour, bave covered the whole valley with miſt. 
=_ Eucin, How high will theſe vapours riſe ? 
= Eras. The ammyphere ſurrounds the earth and riſes above 
it, to the diſtance of about forty fix or forty ſeven miles, but 
te: clouds are not generally above two or three mites high; the 
cops of the hills are frequently above the clouds. The higher 
ve ſriſe in the atmoſphere, the thinner we find the air, and it is 
ſuppoſed that at the height of fix or ſeven miles from the ſurface 
of the earth, it would be too thin to ſupport life; for it is by 
breathing air of a certain weight that we live. In wet weather 
che air is conſiderably lighter than in fine weather. 
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Evetn, How is that, Sir? Do not we call damp weather, 
heavy weather? And do we not feel our ſpirits oppreſſed at ſuch 
times; whereas in fine weather, we are light and active? 

ErasT. We do; but this is owing to our reaſoning from 
effects. A certain weight of air is necetlary to keep us in health, 
Was I to mention the weight of air, which the body of a man 
ſupports, it would be almoſt incredible; it is not lefs than about 
31,320 pounds, or nearly tourteen tons; a weight thzt would 
cruſh him, if Providence had not wiſely provided againſt it; 
but he has made air of ſo ſubtile a nature as to prevade all fub- 
ſtances, let them be ever ſo compact; of courſe throughout the 
frame of man, there is a quantity of internal air, that acts as 
an equipoiſe to the external preſſure, io that we are not incom- 
moded by it. If then the weight of the air be reduced to thir. 
teen tons, we find ourſelves diſordered; for if fourteen tons 
weight of air be neceſſary to conſtringe and brace the fibres and 
nerves of the body, a loſs of one ton, muſt, of courſe, relax 
us, and a heavineſs of ſpirits enſue ; it is owing to this that we 
call a light air, heavy; and a heavy air, Ig. It is this weight 
of air that foretels the weather in the barometer or weather. 

laſs. The air being extracted between the ſurface of the quick- 

— and the top of a glaſs, as the weight of the en der 
preſſes upon the reſervoir of quickſilver, in the baſon at bottom, 
it riſes in the tube; of courſe the heavier the air, the higher it 
riſes; and the lighter the air, the lower it ſinks. When there- 
tore we*obſerve the quickſilver to ſink, we expect rain; as the 
air becoming lighter, will not have ſufficient ſtrength to buoy up 
0 *Jouds. | 
the y, Now you mention the weight of the air, tell me, 
Euer. fe, what theſe air-balloons are, that have made ſo 
if you plea. ate. 
much noiſe ot -nown principle in natural philoſophy, that, 
a Ex As T. It is a f er body will riſe to the top; in water, 
W fluid, the lich. cork, will riſe to the ſurface ; fo in 
a lighter body, as woodan. . air will riſe in it; for example 
the air, bodies lighter than the . a rpreoqp 
| en A. t ho. ately been diſcovered, that a 
{moke; feathers, &c. Now, it has "hich 3 ey 
. Ich 15 an ebullition of 
light, hollow globe, filled with (rad, vitriol, fteel-filings 
air extricated from certain ſubſtances, as arg Ps On 
the putrefaction of animal bodies, or other thins s' m 
is a means of doing, acids poured upon ſteel-filinge * 
duce this gas, and which is lighter than the air, will nau OY 
raiſe the globe, till it meets with a part of the atmoſphere u. 


light and thin as itſelf, when it will riſe no higher. Ingenious 


men, from this diſcovery, may hereafter find a method of di 
| | recting 
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recting it in the air, and by this means a way of conveying 
things from one place to another. 

EuGeN., I have heard, Sir, that the Rainbow is owing to 
a reflection of the light from the drops of rain falling from the 
clouds: Is it ſo ? 

Ex AST. It is: and it riſes from a beautiful diſpoſition of 
colours, which the rain takes on, when the ſun ſhines upon the 
falling cloud ; a diſpoſition ordained by the Almighty, as a 
token of his promiſe to Noah, that he would never again 
drown the world. The full moon ſhining on the rain, will alfo 
occaſion a rainbow, but a ſainter one. 

EVEN. You mentioned the ſubtilty of the air, and its pre- 
vading all ſubſtances ? 

ER AST. I did. It is the primwur mobile, or principal agent 
of all nature. It acts upon vegetables as well as animals. No- 
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thing can live without it. By means of the lungs, we inſpire. 


and expire alternately ; that is to ſay, we draw in the air and 
throw it out again, by turns, juſt like a pair of bellows. The 
air has a great influence upon health; when vitiated by acciden- 
tal cauſes, it occaſions epidemic fickneſs both to man and beaſt. 
It pervades the waters and the very bowels of the earth. It is 
this, in conjunction with fire, that cauſes Eartbanates. The 
earth encloſes in its bowels a great deal of inflammable 
matter, which very eaſily takes fire, and will then expand the 
air pent up in ſubterraneous caverns, and convulſe the earth; 
ſometimes it will burſt its incloſures, make great riſts in the 
earth, that Avallow up every thing upon the ſurface and belch 
out its flames in great abundance. Hence arife the FYulcaros or 
burning mountains, in many parts of the world, which are a 
kind of tunnels or chimnies where this ſubterrancous fire has 
vent. Veſuvius has burnt for more than a thouſand years. 

From this account of the nature of air, you will form a good 
idea of the Wind, which is merely a current of air, more or 
leſs violent, according to the impetuoſity with which it moves; 
for the air fluctuates, like the waves of the ſea, and is capable 
of being agitated to the utmoſt degree. 

The wind takes different names from the points from whence 
it blows, v/z. north, eaſt, weſt and ſouth. Seamen, who 
conduct their ſhips, from place to place, by the wind, find it 
neceſſary to know the leaſt variations; of courſe they divide 
thete four names into thirty-two, but ſuch an accurate know- 
ledge is not neceſſary for you. It is enough to know the effects 
of the four winds. A north wind in winter is very ſharp, but in 
ſummer, it moderates and refreſhes both plants and animals; 

and 
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and a ſouth wind, in winter, temperates the cold. Theſe are 
the winds that bring and chaſe away the rain. It is the pro- 
perty of wind to dry the land; it is of uſe to turn wind-mills, 
where there is not a conveniency to erect water-mills ; but one 
of the greateſt benefits, which the wind affords, is, that of aſſiſt- 
ing the vegetation of plants. Its action ſerves to raiſe the ſap- 
and keep it in motion. | 

EUGEN. But I have known dreadful effects from the wind; 
have ſeen it tear up trees by the roots, and overturn buildings 
by its rage. 

Ex AsT. I believe it. The violence of the winds is to be 
dreaded, when they croſs and claſh with each other. When an 
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eaſt wind and weſt wind rages and meets each other with fury, 


they excite whirlwinds, tempeſts, and hurricanes, which ſweep 
away all before them. A #hirhvind is a circling wind, that 
frequently in the ſandy deſerts of Arabia, will carry up the duſt 
a conliderable height in the air, and ſmother a traveller that 
happens to be in it. Hurricanes are ſuch a ſcourge to naviga- 
tion, that mariners drad them exceedingly. There was ſuch a 
furious hurricane at Guardaloupe, in 1738, that lifted out of the 
waters, a veſſel of eighty tons burthen, then at anchor in the 
port, and by one guſt carried her more than 1000 paces upon 
the land; ſuch are, my friend, the different effects of air and 
wind. With reſpect to the velocity of wind, it goes, in a great 
ſtorm, at the rate of fifty or ſixty miles an hour; a common 
briſk wind, flies about fifteen miles an hour; and ſome winds 
move not one mile an hour. Now we are on the ſubject of air, 
there is a phenomenon or two that I would make you acqualu- 
ted with. 
EuGtx. I am all attention. 
ER aSsT. One is Scund; the other is the Echo. Sound 1: 
the effect of air, ſtruck or preſſed on, by ſome compulſive cauſe, 
till it reaches our ear. Air undulates like water, and as whe 
we ſtrike water in any one place, it communicates its motion to 
the water next it, and fo on till the force of ſuch ſtroke is felt at 
a conſiderable diſtance; ſo is it in the air. If we give motion 
to the air by our voice, that motion will move the adjoining air, 
andw ill extend the communication, in proportion to the agitation 
we firſt give it. The louder the noiſe, the further the ſound is 
thus communicated. In a word, the air is a fluid ſo ſubtil and 
delicate, and its motion is fo quick, that the found of a great 
clock will be carried 1200 feet in a ſecond of time. 
EuGtn. Now, Sir for the ec, 
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. ErxsT. An echo is accounted for, on the ſame principles. 
0- WE An undulation is given to the air by the concuſſion of the voice; 
is, WS this undulation reaches ſome wall, ſome houſe, or ſome woot, 
ne meets there with a reſiſtance and is re ſlected or reverberated back 
t- to the ear; fo that we ſhall hear the ſame words, ſome ſeconds 


D- TX afterwe have ſpoken them. If there are two or three or more 
= reſiſting objects in the way, they will each ſend back the ſound 
d; in their turn; and we ſhall hear the ſame word repeated two, 


g three, or more times. 

ocz N. I have been told that Light is a body, and that it 
be BT paſſes a great deal quicker than ſound, | 
an  Erastr. Light is another phenomencn in nature, not leſs 
"7; wonderful than air: it is a fluid that exiſts without ceaſing, We 


ep admit that light is part of the ſubſtance of the fun, from whence 
wc RX it flows, and is fo Label as to penetrate every where throughout 
uit te air. Its velocity or quickneſs of paſſuge is almoſt inſtanta- 
nat ;neous, lo great, that It will run- near twelve millions of miles in 
ga- one minute. It is by the combined effects of the air, and light, 
12. RF that we are indebted for the Dawn and Twilight. 

the | = FEvuctn. Pray, Sir, explain them to me. 

the Esst. If it were not for the atmoſphere, as ſoon as the 
+” : = ſun ſets, we ſhould loſe the benefit of his light and be in inſtant 
in 


darkneſs; but though the ſun, by ſetting, is hid from our view, 


cat it ſtill continues to give light to the upper part of the atmoſ- 
on phere, which reflects it down upon us, and gives the labiligbt; 
1ds ſo, at break of day, was it not for the air, as ſoon as the ſun 
ur, BR riſes, we ſhould have inſtant day, and the ſudden glare would 
au- i hurt our fight ; but the Almigl.ty has provided againſt it. It 
illuminates the atmoſphere above, ſome time before it riſes, 
XX forms what we call the Paws, and introduces the day to us 
is == gradually, 
ile, Bs EVER. I think, Sir, in ſpeaking of the winds, you ſaid 
1 ME nothing of the Manfoons. What are they? 
110 RS Erasr, There is ſomething wonderful in the phenomena 
at of the monſoons, or trade-winds. They always blow from one 
x and the ſame quarier cf the globe. In the Ethiopic, Atlantic, 
SY 


| and Pacific occans (to thirty degrees of the equinoctial line, or 
i: | middle of the earth) they are found to blow continually to- 
> RX wards the weſt ; but in the bay of Bengal, the Arabian, Chineſe, 


nd and Indian ſeas, they blow in the ſummer to the north-caR, 
eat and in the winter to the ſouth-weſt. 80 that if the ſeamen who 

lail in thoſe parts obſerve the ſions, they never fail of a fair 
= wind to carry them out and bring them back. They waft the 


veſſel generally at the raeof avout nine miles an hour. 
: EUuGEN, 
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And to what is this owing ? ravages 
Ex AST. To the powerful influence of the ſun in thoſe warm dreadfu 
climates; for when the air is very much heated, it will riſe to EA 
the upper part of the atmoſphere, and the adjacent air will ruf is, that 
in to ſupply its place, and therefore there will be a ſtream or WW have 
current of air from all parts, towards the place, where the h-1; MW penetra 
is. For it being the property of heat to rarefy or expel the air, MW almoſt + 
the ſame phenomenon will take place in a room, with a fire in WW It riſes 
it; for as the fire expels the air round it, the adjacent air vil there. m 
ruſh in, fo as to make a conſtant draught between the window, Which 
if open, and the fire, and between the doors and the fire; of thunder 
courſe, to fit in ſuch currents or draughts of air, is not only vin. full of 
pleaſant, but dangerous to the health. = arc mor 
Euc+tsx. Of all the four elements, Fire I apprehend is mo! thunder 
to be dreaded : I have a very imperfect notion of fire, and thall but mu 
be happy to be better informed. == 2ercat d 
RAST. Fire, my dear Eugenius, is like water, a very good WW cleftrin 
ſervant, but a very bad maſter. beat or 
EucGten. You mean, that it is very uſeful to man, when which 
kept within bounds ; but very deſtructive when ſuffered to rage, WW with a x 
or get head ? te acti; 
Erasr. I do. With reſpeR to its nature, it is an inexpli- WW der-bol 
cable riddle. We know only that fire is a prodigious, claſtic fluid, and ter 
which gives heat and light. This burning fluid; ſo ſubtle, and with gr 
to which we give the name of electric matter, is ſpread through- oy great w 
out the e and exiſts inviſibly more or leſs in all bodies. by its e 
As long as it is ſhut up, it is peaceabls, and as it were a captive. nature 
It requires only a certain degree of motion to make us perce:e MF lightniy 
it. Two bodies ſtriking againſt, or rubbed hard upon, each Wl certul, 
other, is ſufficient to let it looſe, it then ſparkles, gives light, tte ſcal 
and will communicate where it can. Its action laſts till the ob- 2 ſhoe, a 
je& it attacks and fecds it, is reduced to aſhes. Take notice bottle, 
how the air agitates and encreaſes fire. If it wants air, it will no ligh 
ſmother and diſappear. The more the air is condenſed, that is WW form, : 
to ſay, the thicker and heavier it is, the more it preſſes upen WW lighinir 
fire, and increaſes its heat. This is the reaſon that fire is more and lig 
lively in winter, becauſe the air that ſurrounds it is, at tha: WW deſtroy! 
time, more condenſed. For the contrary reaſon, the air being the ſou! 
more rarified, that is to ſay, lighter in ſummer, fire then has MF !ightnir 


leſs force. You mult have obſcrved, that the ſun ſhining upon Wi 
the fire, will put it cut, and for the reaſon J mentioned. 3 

EVEN. We muſt allow, however, that it is in the ſum— 
mer-time and in hot weather, that fire makes the greatel 
ravages 


ers, rat! 
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ravages ; for example, the T hunder, W hat think you of that 
dreadful phenomenon ? ; 

to ER AST. The real opinion of the beſt natural philoſophers, 
uv is, that Lightning is no other than that electric matter, of which 
or have told you; a kind of fiery fluid, infinitely ſabtle and 
ent WT penetrating. This fire will communicate and join itſelf with 
air, almoſt every thing, and become more active and more violent. 


um 


2 in lt riſes from the earth into the upper regions of the air, and 
„tere. meeting with a great quantity of inflammable exhalations, 
on, which are a kind of food to electric fire, forms lightning and 


ef thunder. This is fo true, that hot climates, where the air is 
un- full of bitumen, ſulphur, ſalt-petre and other like ſubſtances. 
are more ſubject to lightning and thunder than other parts. It 
m0! ES thunders frequently in Italy, and almoſt all the year in Jamaica; 


hall i bot much more ſeldom in cold countries, and where there 15 a 
8 great deal of rain. Lightning is no more than ſparks from 
-o0d electrified clouds, Clouds driven by contrary winds, collect and 
beat one againſt another; this creates an infinity of ſparks, 
hen which are the fore-runners of thunder. If the ſparks meet 
age, with a good deal of inflammable matter collected, it augments 


3 che action of the electric fire, fo as to break in thunder and thun- 
epli-der-bolts. The ſudden firing of this matter, and the expanſion 
1uid, and terrible exploſion of theſe globes of fire, ſtriking the air 
and WE with great violence, produces a dreadful noiſe, which is heard a 
ugh- XX great way off: the continued rattling of thunder is occaſioned 
dies. by its echoing among the clouds. Though we know not the 
ire. nature of this fire, if we judge of it by its effects, the power of 
elne lightning, when accompanied with thunder, is great and won- 


each derful. We have known the blade of a ſwor to be melted in 
ght, 4 de ſcabbard, and the ſcabbard not hurt; a foot burn: in the 
ob- 2 ſnoe, and the ſhoe not injured ; liquor diſappear in a corked 
otice bottle, and the bottle not broke. When thunder is heard'and 


t will no lightning is ſeen, it is, chat the clouds, which occaſion the 


nat ĩs ſtorm, are ſo thick, ſo cloie, and fo dark, as not to ſuffer the 
upon i lighining to be vifible. It was formerly a cuſtom in thunder 
more ai and lightning to ring the bells in a church- ſteeple, in hopes of 


tha: deſtroy ing the effect of the lightning by agitating the air with 
>cing the ſound of the bells; but it has been known to attract the 
1 has lightning and bring it down upon the bells, and upon the ring- 
upon ers, rather than diſperſe it. Lo avoid the diſtruct ve effefts of 

thus electric fire, which will frequently ſhake the ſtecples of 
ſam- churches, and other high buildings, wires are now fixed, to 
eatet Wl lerve as Conductors; for it has been proved, that a wire raiſed 
ages; above the top of a building, and carried at a ſmall . 
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down tlie ſide of ſuch building into the ground below, will 
attract the lightning and conduct it into the ground, without its 
doing any injury in its paſſage. 


EuGEn. We hear almoſt every year of ſome new accident 


118 


ariſing from thunder, but I was ignorant until now, that it wa; i oper 
: the pron 


a natural effect. I thought God had ſent thunder always to | 
alarm the wicked. —-l find, by your explanation, that fire is an 
element of conſequence in the catalogue of nature. f 
Fx as r. It is the very ſoul of nature. It gives life to 
every thing. When too much cold takes away the fire that exiſt; Þ 
even in the coldeſt water, the water freezes. When fire ceaſe: 
to warm the air, the air becomes cold and froſty. In ſhort, ; 

F 


without the benign influence of fire, all nature would die, aud 
7 * 
the earth would produce nothing. 


Ph 


EUGEN. We ce tainly receive the greateſt benefits fromm 
fire. It affords us light and heat, and dreſſes our food. 1 do 


believe that without its aſliance, men would not be able to 
ſab!it, >. 

ERAsT. You mav Carry your views a great way further; 
beſides being the principle of the life, both of animals aud ve. 

2tables; it is by this tnat we difti! ſpirits and perform a num- 

ber of chemical operations; by this we melt and refine ores, | 
caicine tone, and make lime to build with; by this we make 
glaſs, a wonderful compoſition of aſhes and ſand, which pre- 
vents the wind and cold entering our dwellings and yet ſuffer 
the light to viſe ; by this alſo we make thoſe glaſſes that aſſil a | 
deal ſight, and thoſe teleſcopes by means of which we read the 
very heavens, It is on accountof its many ſervices, that ſome | 
have adored fire, as a beneficent divinity, The Chaldeans, the 
Perſians offer ſacrifices to it. At Rome, veſtals were appoint- 
ed, to preſerve and keep up continually the ſacred fire, a 
were puniſne with death, if they put it out. 

EUdERN. You have enumetated, I confeſs, many eſſential 
ſervices of fire, but you mult allow, Sir, that its malignity 
in a great meaſure, takes off from its merits. We can never 


*. 


* . * 7 
err 
F „ 7 


put any confidence in it, it is ſuch a traitor. Beſides, fire, per- ory wit) 


vading the earth, produces thoſe dreadful combuſtions you have 
been deſcribing, and, expanded through the air, gives birth to 
that thunder which commits ſuch devaſtation. 
that God ſhould ſuffer theſe things: 

ERAST. 
real good in the profound views of Providence, though human 
capacity is too limited to find it out: but, to return to your que, 
tion. Though the eff&s of lightning are dangerous, it is uſe- 
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Theſe ſeeming diſorders in nature are certainly 1 *- 
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al in the ſyſtem of nature; it refreſhes the air, and purges it 
of an infinity of noxious vapours, If ſubterraneous fires kindle 
dent 5 Whoſe inflammable ſubſtances in the bowels of the earth that 
was rauſe volcanos and earthquakes ; they are, at the ſame time, 
the prolific principle of every natural production. The earth i: 
$ an pongy; water, ſulphurcous ſpirits, ſalts and nutritive juices, 
are conveyed through its pores, peaetrate the plant, feed it and 
make it grow, and all this by the action of fire and air, It 18 


wy ot doubted but that this internal fire exiſts. Workmen who 
aſ:; MWabour in metalic mines aſſure us, that the lower they go, the 
ort, greater is the heat, eſpecially beyond the depth of 480 feet. 
and Naturaliſts attribute the heat of hot baths to the effucts of thei? 


ubterraneous fires, or to a mixture of pyrites or fire- ſtones, 
om ich heat in difolving. We have, in Europe, many ſprings 


| Jo of this kind, whoſe waters, more or leſs hot, are very beneficial 
e n many diſorders. Bath, Buxton and Matlock in England, 

Chaude-Fontaine and Aix-la-Chapelle in Germany. The de- 
ner; eree of heat 1n the laſt, is ſo great, as to boil an egg hard in five 
ve. inutes. Chymiſts have diſcovered in the water of hot-baths, 
un. variety of matter, ſuch as nitre, vitriol, allum. fulphur, 


des, bitumen, acrimony, and ſome particles of iron, copper, ſilver, 
nahe and gold. They contain more or leſs of theſe different ſub- 
ances, which render their virtues more or leis eticacious, and 


ken roper for the cure of many diſorders. 

az! Eu EN. Before you cloſe the article of fice, pleaſe to give 
Feke | e ſome account of gan-. 

(ore EAST. It was known in China, a long time before it was 
the iſcovered in Europe; but the wiſe Chincie made no other uſe 


Jing. WO: It, than for their amuſement ; for example, in forming a 
24 e of artificial fire, in which they excelled. In the yea, 

Joo, it was diſcovered in Europe by one Shwartz, of Cologne 
le was a great chymiſt, and grinding, upon a ſtone 
>nity if Wome brimſtone, ſalt-petre and charcoal, a ipark of fire acci- 
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erer Pentally fell among the compoſition, and with a terrible ex- 
per- lo fon, blew the ſtone into the air, and filled the whole labora- 
hive Ry with ſmoke. Such, is ſaid to be the origin of this diſcovery 
th to 0 fatal ts the human race. You know, I preſume, the ravage 
fry Phich fire-arms, eſpecially cannon, have made throughout 
' Europe ? 
nly : EVEN. What is it gives gun-powder that force? 
nian . ERAST. It ariſes from the air pent up in every grain of pow- 


6 ver, and ſuddenly dilated by being ſet on fire. The greater the 
- uſe-Alantity of powder, and the more it is compreſſed, the greater is 
5 the 
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the exploſion, and the more violent its effects. Nothing re- 


ſembles more the noiſe of thunder, than that which ariſes from 
the exploſion of gunpowder. 

Bat the fire of the ſun, when its rays are concentred in the ic. 
cus of a burning-glaſs, that is, brought to a point, by ſuffering 
the ſun to ſhine through a thick, convex picce of gla's, is far 
more active than earthly fire, be it as powerful as it may. It 
was by this means, they ſay, that Archimedes, the greateſt me- 
chaniſt in the world, burnt the Roman fleet beſore Syraculz, 
For through ſuch a glaſs, the ſun's rays may be collected ina 


point at a great diſtance from the glaſs. In a word, to cloſe £ Wo wind 
this ſubject, fire pervades both the heavens and the earth, and : 
would deſtroy every thing, if God did not confine it withia 
certain limits; and the inſtant he ſhall pleaſe to let it looſe, it 


will terminate in that univerſal conflag ration and diſſolution of 1 5 ceived 
5 araws th 
the heavenly bodies, and into two of the elements, namely Fire 7 25 2 
Vaters ri 


the elements, which will put an end to the world. 


Euctn. Having now entered, I believe, pretty fully into Wl 


and Air; let me requeſt, if I have not tired you, to give me ſome 
account of the other two, Earth and Water. 
ER AST. As you ſeem diſpoſed to attend, we will, from the 


heavens deſcend upon the earth; and as the waters occupy the 3 
greateſt part of the ſurface oſ the terreſtrial globe, we will begin 
2 Wrrongert 
oa bein; 
remove 
Pellux. 


with conſidering the Sea. 
Eu Ex. How happy ſhould I be to ſee this great element! 
ErasT. In a calm, when there is no wind, you will ſee 


an immenſe, fluid, greeniſh plain, always undulating, but in 
no great degree; at other times, when the wind blows, you 
will fee it very much agitated, and riſing ſucceſſively in great 
billows, beyond the reach of the eye, daihiug, as it were, the 
the ſea is not yet diſcovered. 
We know that it ſurrounds and divides different parts of the 
Jo different parts of the ſea we give different name. 


3 
© Kg 


very clouds. The whole cxtent cf 


Earth. 
Euctn, What is there remarkable belonging to the ſca! 
I have heard of the Tides, as a thing very ſingular. 
ERAST. 
cauſe. It ſeems as if it pleaſed God to conceal this among a num- 


human mind. 


reflux of the ſea. 
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This phenomenon is an effect ſo extraordinary in 
the nature of water, that the beſt natural philoſophers, have not MRre calle. 


been able to paſs more than ſome rational conjectures on its tru? Wil 


The waters of the ſea in the flux, flow or are 


gently drawn from ſouth to north for the ſpace of fix hours; 
| the 
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However, the general opinion is, that the ſun, Wl pring-tid 
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he reflux, they employ the ſame time in returning from north 


8 to ſouth; reſting about a quarter of an hour between the ebb 


ind flow, and the flow and ebb. When it has flowed its fix 


ours, the water is conſiderably higher in the place to which it 
Dias flowed, and we call it Y- er at that place. When it 
far Wl has returned, or ebbed its ix hours, we ſay, it is Hab-xbaler, 
i: ut this periodical flow -and ebb, 1s not general in all ſeas, nor 
mer equal. 
ule, # Euctn. Can you give no farther account of it ? 
1 ExasT. Theſe tides are of great uſe, when there is little or 
lote o wind, in carrying veſſels up certain rivers ia their flow, and 
and Wl onveying them back again in the time of ebb: they are of 
n milar uſe about the coaſts, and carry ſhips at the rate of five 
© niles an hour. The moon acts upon the water, according to a 
n of Received opinion, by attraction ; that is to ſay, it raiſes or 
. Kiffraws the water towards it, at ſome certain ſituations, in her 
* ZXT ourſe round the earth; at which time it occaſions a {well of the 


ome 


the 
the 


a, in that part directly under the moon; and of courſe as the 

Naters riſe in one place, the waters from other parts will run 

here. This occaſions the current in certain directions. 
EVEN. If this was general, there would be a tide in all 


ivers, which I underſtand is not the caſe. 


* ErasT., I told you, it was by no means general. In rivers 
little or no breadth, where the moon cannot act in one part 
ronger than in another, there will be no tide; for the attrac- 
on being equal in ſuch narrow ftreams, the water cannot ſhift 
r move from one place to another, ſo as to caule a flux and 
ellux. | 
EuGcex. Is the moon's power of attraction, always the ſame 
n the ſame places? | 

ERasT. No; it has a greater attraction at new and full 
oon, than at the firſt or third quarter; for the ſituation of 


e moon, with the reſpect to the ſun, at the new and full, is 


Ich; that the ſun conſpires with the moon at thoſe times to at- 
act tie waters, and cauſes a higher tide, than when the moon 


=: ce! /pring-tides, and riſe nine or ten feet above the level of 
=—_c iter, at low-water mark. When the moon is in the firſt 
nd third quarter, the water does not riſe ſo high, and the tides 
e thei called neap-/ides. From the time of neap-tide to that of 
pring-tide, the waters riſe every tide more and more; till they 
ei to the higheſt; from ſpring-tide to neap-tide, they gradu- 
= fall more and more. Low water is called Flood, becauſe 
en the water begins to flow, 

Eucan. 


WS in tc firſt or third quarters. At new and full moon, the tides 
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EVER. Does not the tide alter its time of flowing even 


day? Ir kinds 
ERAST. It does; and is in this regulated by the moon; ſ WF Cod o 
as the moon riſes every day fiſty minutes later than the day be. “ Partic 
fore; ſo does the ſea riſe alto; that 1s, it flows co minutes later, eme kee 
To give you 2 better or clearer account of it, it would be nc. it the 
ceſiary to explaiu it by drawings; I have ſaid enough to give err the 
you a general idea, which is all J aim at. . the 
Eugen. I underſtand it very well, and am much obliged il Wuch arc 
to you. I have been told that Sea-avater is not fit to drink. df a fiih, 
What 1s this owing to? every 
ER AST. Becauſe it is ſalt, and bitter, and of a marſhy Pia, prod 
ſmell. Theſe qualities render it diſagreeable to the taſte, though Wi Ire. : Ot 
it may not be ſo to a great many who live wholly upon the empiete 
ſea. The Czar, Peter the Great, obliged his ſailors to accuſton ters W 
their children to drink nothing but ſea-water, and they all died. it; ano 
Maſters of veſſels always provide freſh water for the ſhip's con. ner; 
pany before they ſail. The important ſecret of making fait. e, an 
water freſh, to a certain degree, bas, indeed been diſcovered Hrolific; 
for ſome years, and molt ſeamen know how to do it ; but they goa 
have recourſe to this method only upon urgent occaſions. Sea. The Cre 
water is heavier than river-water; will of courſe float greater Wi pad ** 
burdens, and it is on account of its weight, that it evaporates | N 


more, and freezes leis: it is alſo more or leſs ſalt in gertain 


places. Do not imagine that the /a// it contains is uſeleſs. Pro- 
vidence has made nothing in vain. The ſun, by its heat, at- 
tracts from the ſurſace of the ſea a quantity of vapours impreg- 
nated with light particles of ſalt: theſe vapours riſe in the alt, 
and form clouds. They fall 2gain in rain, in ſnow, in hail, and 
ſprinkle the land; and, by the ſalts they contain, aſſiſt vegetz- 
tion. Beſides, ſalt-water affords us ſalt for our different wants, 
They make it at the ſea- ſide; and thoſe places, where they 
make it, are called alt-. They pump up a quantity of water 
into ſhallow pits, leave it there ſome time, to be evaporated 
by the ſun, by which means the water is exhaled, and the {alt 
remains: after this, to purity it and make it white, they boi! 
it in veſſels till it is dry and fit for uſe. 

EvcEn._The fea affords us ſtill greater benefits; for exam- 
ple, fiſhes in the greateſt abundance. Is it known, Sir, how 
many ſorts there are! | 

Exasr. The fea is a liquid world, peopled with an infinity 
of inhabitants, different in ipecies, in ſize, and manner of lir- 
ing. We are acquainted with a great many, but there are pro- 
bably many we are unacquainted with, We find ſome pariicu- 
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ven 8 ; , 1 
ar kinds of fiſhes in certain ſeas, and other ſhes in other ſeas ; 
= £- Cod on the banks of Newfoundland. S me come in ſhoals 


be. 3 it particular times, as Herrings and Mackrell; others, alone; 
ate. eme keeping about the coaſts; others, out at ſea; ſome never 
, ait the mud, that is, they craw! at the bottom; others ſwim 
die ear the top. Fiſhes in general are oviparous, that is to 
v. the young ſpring from the ſpawn or eggs of the female, 
een ich are impregnated by the male; what we call the hard roe 
ink. f a fil, is the maſs of eggs, in the body of the female; and 
every one of theſe eggs, no larger then the head of a 
7 produces a fiſh ; we may eaiily conceive how prolific filhes 
ugh ire. Other filhes-are viviparous, that is, produce their young 
| the completely formed. Some fiſhes are covered with ſkins, 
fon thers with ſcales, and others with ſhells. One fort is good to 
died. eat; another for different uſes. Some they catch after one 
cor. nayner; ſome after another. Almoſt all fiſh are fiſhes of 
all. rey, and feed upon others; but the Voracious are tae leaſt 
my rolific; whillt thoſe which {crve others tor prey multiply pro- 
they Pigionfly; ſo that no one ſpecies can be thoroughly deltroyed, 
Ses. he Creator has given to fiſh, as to other animals, inſtinct, 
eats; nd a means of procuring their ſubſiſtauce. Every ſpecies has 
rate: mode of attack, its art of defence, and metaod oi ſtealing away 
rtain from the purſuit of its enemy. 
Pro. Evox. You can tell me, no doubt, many remarkable 
„a. lings of fiſhes ? | 
reg. ER AST. As far as my reading, and {ome few converſations 
> a, have had on the ſubject, has enabled me. 
ni The Whale is called the queen of the ſea, becauſe the is the 
peta rreateſt fiſh, and the largeſt of the watry tribe. Whales have 
ante, been taken from 130 to 200 feet in lengeh, but they are, in gene- 
ner ral, about 60 or 70 feet long. Ihe nead of a whale is of an 
vater enormous ſize, and is about a third of 1ts whole length; but its 
rated eyes are no larger than the eyes of an ox. Its wiole ſtrength 
eat tand defence is in its tail, which is very large lt .ives upon 


mall fiſnes, which abound in the North ſeas. it is chiefly on 
he coaſts of Greenland and about Spitſbergen that tuey are 
aaught. The Dutch are aunually at a great expence in this 
fchery. The fat of the whale yields a quantity of traia-oil, 
= ch is a great article of commerce with the Dutch. Man 

hips go annually from England, and to encourage the fiſhery, 
Which, with the Cod-fiſhery at Newfoundland, is a urſery for 
amen, government gives a bounty for every whale that is 


be Whale, and other fiſhes of the like kind, which we call 


I CEFACCOUS 


5, brought home. It is this fiſh alone that yields the whalebone, 


Dolphin, which are large fiſhes. The Dolphin by no means re. 
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cetaceous, are viviparous ; they carry their young nine or ten i hey c 
months, and have only one or two young whales at a time, AP the \ 
which they ſuckle a year. Great whales lay themſelves up under Wi he ice, 
the ice, which they pierce to take air, for they cannot remain e gen 


more than half an hour under water, without coming to the ſur. Wi nell-ff] 
tace to breathe. . They have two tubes on the head, ti:rough ea-Tor 
which they throw up the water to a great height, and with great | ortoiſ 
noiſe. eſh ane 
EusEN. Tam curious to know how they are caught. ave ſee 
FrasT, I will tell you then. An expert, ſtrong failor ii pne has: 
throws a harpoon at the whale, which is an iron pole, about xr 
five or fix feet long, with a barbed point, and a rope faſtened at ound in 
the other end. As ſoon as the whale feels this ſtick in its back, P 
it flies; and the cord, which is ef great length, is ſuffered to q 852505 
run out with the whale. The fiſh is purſued with boats, pre. ew, ane 
ſently loſes its ſtrength with its blood, and expires on the ſurtace ne 2 
of the water. When dead, they cut it up, as it lies on the Is » C | 
water, and take only on board ſuch parts of it as are uſeful. 3 t 
EvGen, Are there any other great fiſhes ? 1 3 
EAST. There is the Sea- Unicorn, fo called on account of += be 
a long tooth it carrics on the leſt ſide of its upper jaw. This |; : 1 
fiſh is a great enemy to the whale. There is the Sxword:#/4, this i * | 
has a bone 11 its noſe like a ſword, that attacks and combats the 3 


= . L . 7 . * reſents, 
whale, and puts it to flight. There is alſo the Perpoi/e and th: hoſe 0c 


hat they 
dund the « 
diour. J 


ee, Ws 
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ſembles what painters deſcribe it; it is a very ſwift ſwimmeg 
being continually in purſuit of ſmall fiſhes, of which it devoursa 
rodigious quantity. hite, ſc 
K e Neid different kinds of fiſh ; but among ſea ee 
moniters, one of the moſt miſchievous and voracious and w ere are Fe 
is found almoſt every where, is the Shark. They have been {cen water v 
twenty-five feet long. It is called the tyrant of the ſeas. ie little 
makes cruel war with other fiſhes, and has been know to fd the Hes 
low a man whole, even when he was armed; ſome have :::!« livin 
ined, that it was in the belly of this fiſh that the prophet Jona Mell E. 
ſived three days. | Wits, wh: 


C 


EY 


Eugen. I ſhould dread the teeth of this monſtrous fill, WW nth; 
I was out at ſea. Are theſe, Sir, the only remarkable fiſhes * i is arra; 

ErasT. There are many of an amphibious kind, that f liven up 
ſuch as live both by land and by water. For exainple, the Se Eel, call 
Cow, the Sea-wolf, the Sea-Bear, and the Sea-Lim, who hatt electric 
only two feet, which are as hands or fins to ſwim with, Where e fiſhes : 
all other fiſhes have four fins. Theſe frequent great rive!s Eaſtern 
They have been known to weigh from 1000 to 1200lb. eig; | 


— The 


hey continue more or leſs time in the water, and when out 
pf the water, are found feeding, repoſing, or ſleeping, upon 
he ice, upon a rock, or upon the ſhore. It is at this time they 
re generally taken. The tertoiſè is alſo a kind of amphibious 
hell-fiſh, of which there are three ſpecies, Land-Tortoiſes, 


ten 
me, 
ider 


1aln 


fr. Wl bea-Tortoiſes, or Turtles, and thoſe of freſh water. The 
121 Tortoiſe, or Turtle, is oviparous, and lives a long time: its 


vet enn and eggs are good to cat. Travellers affirm, that they 
Wave ſeen Turtles ten feet long, and feven feet wide. A ſingle 
11 ne has yielded two hundred weight of, fleſh. A female turtle 
allor - 
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ound in the ſand on the ſhores, in holes, where they are de- 
dofited, A fat Turtle will yield more than thirty pings of 
il drawn from its greaſe. This oil is good in cookery, when 
ew, and fir to burn when old. The fat even has a good fla- 
our, and will keep and ſupply the place of butter. Ina 
ord, the ſhell is beautiful, and ſerves to make a variety of 
urious things. In ſome ſeas, they find Turtles in abundance. 
It would be unneceſſary to acquaint you with that multitude 
f fiſhes that is brought from the coaſts to market, and thoſe 
rious ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, ſuch as chere, muſcles, crabs, 
ters, &c. which you have frequently ſeen. I will trouble 
dur memory only with a few other ſingularities which the ſea 
reſents. For example, we find in the American iſles, a fiſh 
hoſe ſkin and ſcales are red; at Cape Comorin, they have 
nat they call the go/den-fi/b, which takes its name from a circle 
und the eye, and a ſtreak from the head to the tail, of a golden 
dlour. In the Eaſt Indies, there are ſmall fiſhes, black and 
hite, ſcattered with ſpots of gold and filver. The great men 
g {en BK that country keep them as a curioſity. In warm climates, 
w 11101 BG re are fiſhes they call flying-filh, becauſe they jump out of 
en {een oc water when purſued by their enemy, and fly in the air, for 
AS. Wine little diſtance. There is a fiſh in the Mediterranean, cal- 
o %, the cramp f/b, which will benumb the arm that touches it 
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e muß ie living, by a ſudden ſtroke that it gives; there is among 
Jona ſhell-fiſh, one called a % hedge-heg, covered with ſharp 


; ints, which it makes.uſe of, to roll itſelf in the mud there 
fill, M nother {iſh called Nautilus, which reſembles a little boat; its 
ſhes ' eis arranged in ſuch a way, as to ſerve for a ſail; ſo that it 
hat linen upon the waves by the wind. There is another, like 
he Sea el, called the zcrpedo, which, when touched, emits ſparks 


o hae electric fire, and will give an electric ſhock. Specimens of 
here ge fiſhes are preſerved by the curious in their cabinets. In 
rivels Eaſtern ſeas, is caught, in great abundance, a kind of 
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ss more than one hundred and fifty large eggs. They are 
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Oyſter, whoſe Thell is mother-of-fpearl, And in which pear!: are i "IP 
found. The moſt valuable pearl we have in Europe, decoratcs Wi rg 
the crown of the kings of Spain. It is as large as a pigeon; g We k. 
egg. 5 5 a 
* I have heard perſons talk of Mermaids, hal . _ 1 
women, and half fiſh; that is, women to the waiſt, and fil f ta 
from the waiſt downwards. Is there ſuch a thing? =_— ſurfact 
ER AST. Naturaliſts ſtill doubt it; but if we can belien 8 e 
articular writers, there ſeems teſtimony enough to eſtabliſſ it 7 The 
We read in the Hiſtory of England, that in 1107, a Mermaid ien 
was taken off the coaſt of Suffolk, which bore ſo near a con-Wi theſe ; 
formity with man, that it ſeemed to want nothing but ſpeech, : . 
We are alſo told, that in Weſt Frieſland, ſome girls, in 143.8 e e 
. caught one that was floundering in the mud; that they took ” b's 5 
it home, and dreſſed it in women's apparel,” and taught it to he 
ſpin ; it fed like one of them, but never would try to ſſ cab. diane 
another writer ſays, they taught it ſome notions of a Deity It 5: 
and it would bow with reverence when it paſſed a crucifx, peared 
Another account, well-atteſted, ſays, that in 1560, ſome fiſh 33 
ermen caught in the Eaſt Indies, ſeven Mermen and Maids; whe 
and other writers make mention of ſuch creatures being cauy|i We kr 
at other times; but as ſuch monſters have not been ſeen of lat land fe. 
m myſelf in doubt about it, | 
3 —— wonderful is the Creator in his productions 3 
and what ſingularities does the ſea alone afford! floating. 
ErasT. I could mention many others, if it would not the ſar 
entering too minutely into the ſubject. But, before I quit . 13 
T would have you obſerve, that the bottom of the ſea i floating 
many places, reſembles a ſort of country : It is covered wil Loc 
moſs, with torf, with herbs, with roots, with plants, an ater 
ſhrubs innumerable, of different kinds, colours, ſize, and fo! . e 
Beſides the retreat and nouriſhment theſe afford to a number " HA 
fiſhes and creeping inſects, which here depoſit their egg vp into 
ſome of theſe plants are made uſe of by men in i " bo dei 
other things. It would be happy for us, if the uſes of a wa henna, 
known. There are ſtill other marine productions; for , übe 
ample, Coral, whoſe fiſhery is very curious. It is much d appears 
teemed in Africa, where they make a variety of pretty to n 
with it; unge, which is found at the foot of 1 | 133 
which great uſe is made in many mechanical arts. "a Ry diſperſe 
remembered, that coral and ſpunge, and many like ſubſ -_ ſeldom | 
are not ſea-plants, as has been ſuppoſed, but ſerve as a rel! 8 
for certain inſects to lodge in. ſea, that 
Eugen. Is the ſea very deep? Exasn 
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ER A=. We are aſſured, that its common depth is about 
r;o fathoms, (each fathom ix feet) and its greateſt about 300. 
We know alſo, that in certain parts of the ſea, there are cavities 
and caverns, eſpecially in the centre of mountains, whoſe tops. 
riſe above the ſurface. Mariners do not ſo much dread thoſe 
rocks that are above water, as thoſe whoſe tops are below the 
ſurface, and the many ſand-banks and currents by them occa- 
ſioned, which are very dangerous to navigation. 

The different ſeas are ſcattered with iflands ; that is to ſay, 
with land, more or leſs extenſive, ſuirounded with water; 
theſe lande gre the tops of great hills and mountains at the 
bottom of the ſea. The greateſt number of iſlands are found 
in the neighbonrhood of great continents, The Archipelago 
is a part of the Mediterranean ſea, where there is a great 
quantity of iſlands more or leſs conſiderable, and at a little 
diſtance from each other. 

It is ſuppoſed that the greateſt part of the iſlands have ap- 
peared ſince the deluge, which occaſioned an univerſal over- 
throw in the ſurface of the earth. It is probable that before 
the deluge, the waters occupied only one fide of the globe.. 
We know, however, that earthquakes have ſometimes raiſed 
land from the bottom of the ſea, and formed new iſlands. By 
the ſame effects, certain iſlands have ſunk, and ſuddenly diſap- 
peared. The ancients ſay, that there have been moving, or 
fleating-iNands, that is, iflands which have been ſupported on 
the ſurface of the ſea, without touching its bottom ; but we 
conceive this to be a fable, or to have been great drifts of 
floating ice, or weeds, ; | 

EucEN. I have heard that ſeamen meet occafionally with 
water-/pouts in their voyages, which they dread approaching, 
almoſt as much as a rock under water ? a 

Ex As T. Vater ſpcuts, are a great quantity of water drawn 
up into the air, by the attraction of a low cloud, which ſeems 
to deſcend for that pm poſe; at a diſtance it appears like a large 
tunnel, the ſmall end touching the ſea, the broad end enveloped 
in the clouds. Under the ſmall end, the v. ater bubbles up, and 
appears to boil. Was a ſhip to run foul of one of theſe eum 
the waters would break, deluge the veſſel, and probably ſink it. 
deamen generally fire a ſhot at it, when within reach, and thus 
diſperſe it, which the agitation of the air, by the exploſion, 
ſeldom fails to do. | ö 

EuGEN, 


There is only one thing more on the ſubject of the 
ſea, that I wiſh to be informed of! | 


ErasT. What is that? 
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EuGEN. The nature of the mariner's co paß. 
Ex AST. 


This owes its origin to the load-ſtone; a ferrugt 
nous ſtone found in iron mines, which has the power of attract- 
ing iron. The virtue of this ſtone, was known to the ancients, 
Pliny fays, it was diſcovered by chance, from a ſhepherd's find- 
ing that the nails of his ſhoes, and the iron ferule of his ſtaff, 
clung to a load-ſtone, over which he walked ; but they were 
Ignorant of that ſingular property it poſſeſſes of turning to- 
wards the poles. We do not know to whom to attribute this 
importantdiſcovery. The invention of thecompaſls is given to 
a Dutchman, in the year 1229. It is an iron needle or hand, 
like the hand of a clock, fixed on a ſpindle, fo as to run round; 
and one end being touched by the loadſtone, which communi 
cates its virtues to it, makes it always turn to the north. Thus 
a mariner, knowing which way he is to go, is always directed, 
though he ſees no land. And what revolutions in things has 
the loadſtone produced? It has made us acquainted with the 
new world. Before this invention, ſeamen never venture out 
of ſight of land; but now they have traverſed the whole globe. 
It is to this we are indebted, not only for the diſcovery of new 
countries, but for the rich mines of gold and ſilver, which tiete 
countries produce; and which would have been loſt to us, it we 
had never reached thoſe ſhores. 

KuGEn. All theſe particularities are worth our knowledge; 
but after having run throngh the Heavens and the Waters, 
ſhall we turn our thoughts to the Earth ? 


Ezasr. If you pleaſe; and we will penetrate its very 
bowels. We have hitherto conſidered the earth as a planetary 


globe, performing its ſtated revolutions, according to the order 
which the Creator has eſtabliſhed in his arrangement of the 
world; let us look now into its compoſition, and into its inter- 
nal and external productions. 

_ The earth is divided by the ſea, into four great quarters, 
Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America. Theſe different parts of 
the world, are very different in ſize, form, climate, and produc- 
tions. The Author of nature has been pleaſed to throw into 
his works an infinite variety Here, are immenſe plains ; there, 
inacceſſible rocks; and, farther off, are mountains, that top 
the clouds. The inequalities, on the ſurface of -the earth, we 
attribute.to the great overthrow of nature, at the general deluge, 
to the currents of the ſea, and the rivers, and to ſubterraneous 
icruptions. The learned preſume to ſay, that ſince the crea- 
tion, the globe has been alternately, ſea and land; that is to ſay, 
that ſuch parts as are now land, were once covered with the 
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77 
ca; and ſuch parts as the ſea now overflows, were once dry 
land; becauſe, ſhells, and other marine ſubſtances, are often 
found in the bodies of high mountains, and very deep in the 
eartli: but this is difficult to demonitrate, 

Evox. Can you tell me, Sir, which are the higheſt moun- 
tains on the earth * 


tural Fliſtory. 


ER AST. The Cordeliers of Peru, in America, which are 
a chain of mountains, near 1590 leagues in lengh. One ot 
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theſe is, perhaps, the higheſt mountain in the wortd, It reaches. 
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other mountains, not quite io 116, For example, Mau: 


ike of Tenerife, in Africa; Mount 
cunt Atlas, and many others; and, 
more cold in elevated pines, 
particularly on the mountains, traniniue vallies or plains, 
Eugzn, Why 1s this ? As being nearer the ſun, I ſhould 
tuppoſe the contrary. 
keasT, Becauſe the air is keener, and the ſun's rays do not 
fall on them perpendicularly. It is thus we 1ſce the higheſt 
mountains almoſt always covered with ſnow. 
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men and 
animals will freeze, and becume as hard as ſtone, without pu- 
trefying. | 

Eugen. What good purpoſe do theſe high mountains, and 
deep vallies anſwer ? The earth would apparently be more 
beautiful and convenient, had the Creator made it uniform. 

ErasT, His profound wiſtom knew well to the contrary. 
Beſides the agreeableneſs to the vicw, Which this irrecularity 
of the earth affords ; the mountains check the impetuoſity of 
tne winds, and ſerve as a ſalutary ſhelter to the vallies round 
about; and frequently yield them, at times, ſhowers, by the 
clouds preſſing againſt them in their paſſage, which condenſes 
the water in ſuch clouds, and cauſes it to fall in rain. They are 
alſo a retreat for wild avimals, uſeful for men for their ſkins 


zrow no where elſe. Beſides, the hollows of mountains con- 
tain 1mmenſe reſervoirs of water ; whence proceed ſtreams, 


F1vulets, and rivers, 


EUGEN. How is that poſſible ? y 
ERasT, Have not I told you, that the ſun exhaled from the 


earth and ſeas, and drew up into the air an infinity of watry 
particles ; that theſe vapours, condenſed, form clouds, and fall 
again on the earth, in rain and ſaow ? The ſnow melts by de- 
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grees, and, with the rain which falls, gives a great quantity of 
water, which is collected in the hollows of theſe eminences, 
iſſues out again by its weight and fluidity, and forms ſprings 
and rivers. Theſe are increaſed by others, which join them in 
their courſe, till they reach again the ſea, from which they oripi- 
nally ſprang. Hence are derived all thoſe waters that circulate 
in the boſom of the earth, which is pierced with channels be— 
yond number. Water will puzzle out its way through the dif- 
ferent ſtratas, or beds of earth, ſand, and ſtone, till it finds room 
to eſcape ; then it forms a ſpring, whoſe waters run according 
to the declivity of the ground, or fall into wells, or reſervoirs, 
which they naturally make, where they find the leaft cavity. 

Evcen. What, Sir, is a catarad? ? 

Ex AST. A water fall: ſuch, for example, as the cataract 
of Niagara, in North America, which is, perhaps, the largeſt 
in the world. This is a fall of a whole river, a mile and a half 
broad. It tumbles headlong from a precipice, 137 ſect high, 
and flows with ſuch violence, as to make an arch bencath it, 
under which, three men can walk abreaſt, without being wet. 
The miſt it makes by its fall, riſes as high as the clouds, and 
may be ſeen at fifteen miles diſtance. When the ſun ſhines 
upon it, it forms a rain-bow. | 

EuGEN. If all water proceeds from the fea, what occa- 
ſious the fre/bne/s of river-watcr ? 

Ex AST. The Almighty has fo contrived it for the purpoſes 
of man; by paſſing through the earth, it is philtred and ſtrained 
of its ſaline particles, and rendered freſh : and ſuch watry 
particles, as the ſun exhales to form clouds, which afterwards 
fall in rains, are the lighter parts of the water, the ſaline parti- 
cles being naturally too heavy to be exhaled ; and it is a wife 
proviſion of Providence, that the rain ſo exhaled, does not fall 
in large quantities, which would deluge a country; but in 
ſhowers. 

I ſhall, ſome day or other, explain to you the great advan 
tages we derive from ſtreams and rivers. They tupply our 
wants, as well as our pleaſures, and yield a quantity of files of 
various kinds. Some rivers abound with ſome ſorts of fiſhes, 
others with different forts, and ponds agree beſt with others. 
In places at diſtance from the ſea, they tupply our tables with 
river-fiſh in plenty. In ſhort, there is ſcarce a ſtream that docs 
not yield it. But the utility of ſtreams and rivers, as formed 
by nature, and thoſe of canals, made by the induſtry of man, 
ſtop not here. They are of great ſervice, as I told you, in 
tranſporting of lime, manure, merchandize, coals, and prom 
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ions, from one town to another, which would be very dear and 
expenſive, if conveyed by land- carriage. They ſave a great 
deal of labour in other reſpects, by turning of mills, for grind- 
ing corn, for forges, fulling, making gun-powder, ſcowering 
leather, and linen; for making oil, paper, ſugar, ſpinning, 
and twiſting ſilk, ſawing of planks, and other things. 

Evcen. Among other things, you will doubtleſs give me 
ſome idea of mines. 

ErasT. There are mines of gold and filver, in all the four 
quarters of the world. Gold and hlver mines have been found 
in Norway, Sweden, and Hungary, in Europe, but the richeſt 
are thoſe of America. The gold mines of Chili, are the moſt 
celebrated. Ihe ore is taken from the veins of a rock, with. 
great labour. Many rivers in foreizn cguntries, and even in 
France, roll a fand, and ſpangles of gold, which are col'eted 
upon the ſhores, but in very ſmall quantities. Gold and ſilver, 
have been found in England, but not in ſathcient quantity to 
anſwer the expence of ieparating. G2, 1s the mult heavy, the 
moit ductile, the moſt tenacious, and by theſe qualities, the 
moſt valuable of all metals. It undergoes no change, either 
by air or water, not even by fire. Would you think it poflible, 
to draw out an ounce of gold, into a taread of 219 miles in 
length? 

EUGEN. Wonderful ! has there never been found a me- 
thod of making gold ? 

ErasT. Projectors have often attempted it, but could never 
ſucceed. This is called ſearching for the philoſopher's-/fone, It 
has been ſaid lately, that Dr. Erice, of Guildford, ſucceeded in 
his endeavours this way, by mixing quickſilver, with other 
materials, but that the expence in obtaining it, was more than 
the value of the gold, ſo obtained. | 

FEUGEN. Is guick/ilver a compoſition ? 

ErasT., No; it is a mineral, dug out of mines abroad; 
the chief of which are in Hungary, Spain, and Peru. It is 
found ſometimes pure, iſſuing out of beds of ſtone when broken, 
and ſometimes mixed with ore. | 

Eucen. Where are the /fver-mines ? 

ExasT, The moſt famous filver mine, is that of Potoſi, in 
Feru: though many others have been diſcovered, which, they 
fay, are more valuable. The mine of Potoſi, is more than 750 
yards deep, not far ſhort of half à mile, and has been more than 
200 years in working; but they now begin to find its veins di- 
miniſhing. It is aſſerted, that there are a great many ſilver- 


n mines 
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in Germany, Saxony, and Hanover. A block of filver was and ar 
found at Nantz, fo large as made a table, at which more than In ſhor 
twenty perſons could fit. Beſides gold and ſilver- mines, there ent pri: 
are mines of iron, lead, copper, and tin, which employ a great form, t. 
number of workmen. I am told there is a copper: ſtream on the MW fame pr 
eſtate of a Gentleman, in Wales, that by laying plates of iron AW thiak, 1 
init, will, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, be encruſted all over WF we me 
with copper, which is beaten off, and melted down. This muſt RW rcftrial 


be a ſtream, iſſuing from a mine of copper, whoſe waters are 
ſtrongly impregnated with the mineral. You know the uſeful. 
neſs of theſe metals. But the earth produces agreeable things 
as well as uſeful ones, ſuch as precious ſtones of all kinds; ru- 
bies, ſaphires, emeralds, topazes, hyacinths, amethyſts, ard 
many others of different colours. Some opake, ſome tran{pa- 
rent, and more or leſs valuable, in proportion to their ſcarcity, 
their brilliancy, their beauty, and the fancy of their admirers, 

EuGEN. Are there no braſs- mines: | 

Ex AST. No. Bræſ is a compoſition of copper, and a foſſile 
called, Lapis Caliminaris. 

EUGEN. You have ſorgot the diamend; is not that the moſt 
valuable of all precious fones ? 


ErxasT. Yes. The molt celebrated diamond-mines are kor 
thoſe of Golconda, and Viſapour, in the Eaſt Indies. In theſe 
mines, the men work naked, leaſt they ſhould ſecret any ſtone Wl Fr x 
of value. The largeſt diamond ever found, that we know ot, is earth, 
is that among the treaſures of the Great Mogul: it is in ſhape Eva 
like, and as large as, a hen's egg, cut through the middle; it time to 
weighs 279carats (four grains each cara?) and is valued at more Wl to enqu 
than 500,000). Diamonds will ſometimes imbibe the ſuns Era: 
ray's, and emit them again, ſo as to ſhine in the dark. vich era 
Evo. No ſtone can be really worth that money. WE at theft 
Erxasr. It is vanity and luxury only, that has ſtamped a RW vivacit: 
value upon ſuch riches ; but there are other articles which we dens, 
draw from the earth, of real value; artictes that contribute to blue .. 
the uſe of ſociety. Ceals, for example, u peat ; theſe ferve wagnif 
for fuel. Marble of different kinds, Fences, ſoſt and bard, tail off 
Hints, &c. che 
EuGEn. Can you account ſor the formation of theſe pre- MW nowev: 
cicus- ones in the earth? ich 
Ex Asr. They are gradually formed, it is thought, bythe . Evc 
meeting and union of olly juices, ſalts, and ſand. Water, w hich ort 
runs in the interſtices of the earth, carries and mixes theſe di- Ex, 
ferent principles. They collect in ſmall pebbles, the water aitfere. 


drains from them, and theſe little maſſes dry and grow Bards a leſs q 
and, 
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and are coloured by metallic ſubſtances, diſſolved by water. 
In ſhort, the quality, quantity, and arrangement of theſe differ- 
ent principles, are the cauſe of the variety, the weight, the 
form, the colour, and brilliancy of precious ſtones. It is the 
fame proportionably with minerals and petrifactions. But L 
think, we have converſed enough, for this time; the next time 
we meet, we will go on with the ſubject, I mean, with ter- 
reſtrial productions. 


The ſame SubjeF continued, 


EUGEN. R EMEMBER, Sir, what you promiſed 
| yeſterday. 
ErasT. We were got, I believe, to the productions of the 
earth, 
Eugen, We were, [ take notice, Sir, that you ſtop, from 
time to time, as it were, raviſhed with admiration, May I dare 
to enquire the object of your reflections ? | 
ER AST. From this place where the ground rifes, I admire 
with rapture the beautiful proſpect, My eyes and my mind are 
at the ſame time enchanted. What painting could deſcribe the 
vivacity, the varicty, the richneſs of this great picture]! Gar- 
dens, woods, meadows, plains, vallics, hills, mountains, a 
blue ſky, and a dazzling fun ! Great (od, how wonderfully 
magnificent are thy works! But where ſhall 4 begin the de- 
ail of ſo much beauty? Let us tirit contemplate the lertility 
of the earth, the univerſal ſource of all good, This fertility, 
nowever, which we attribute to it, ſprings not from the earth, 
which is in itſelf, a barren mats. 
Eucev. You aftoniſh me, Sir. What are the cauſes, then, 
of this fruitfulneſs and ſurptiſing abundance ? 
EAST. Water, fire, air, falts, oils, and ſulphur. Theſe 
different principles, as I have told you, exiſt in a greater or 
a leſs quantity in the boſom of the earth. They collect, unite, 
Ds terment, 
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ferment together, glide through its pores, inſinuate into thoſe 
of the plant, by its roots, and nouriſh it. You mult not believe, 
according to the vulgar notion, that the moon has any influence 


and col 
flavour. 


; Pleaſe 
over theſe productions. It is an error. Water indeed has a is not ac 
principal part. Rain is the ſoul of all that iſſues from the in- ance of 
exhauſtible boſom of this univerſal nurſe. I told you, I think, Evcy 
from whence the rain proceeds. which tl 

Eugen. You did, Sir. Drawn from the ſea, and all moiſt Fn as 
places, by the heat of the ſun, the watry vapours riſe in the eres. 
air, form clouds, and fall again in rain, ſnow, and hail, with verſal al 
particles of ſulphur and fire, which, being introduced with tity of e 
other juices into vegetables, enliven them and make them grow, upon th. 

ER AST. Frue. Add to this, the action of the air and wind, lofty tri 
which puts theſe principles in motion; and you will deſcribe the houſes ; 
cauſes of the wonderful fertility of the earth. But its natural fuel. 7 
fertility requires to be ſeconded by cultivation. The Creator, the Bea 
in forming the earth, made it fruitful, ſo as to be to man, an low, an 
inexhauſtible garden of fruits and vegetables, equally nutri- penter, 
tive as delicious, without any care on his part; but, the mo- works a 
ment of his revolt, it changed its nature, and man was con- Carkorres 
demned to labour. It would not, but on this account, have the barl 
borne briars and wild fruits: the bounty of the Creator, how- Wi off, and 
ever, permitted, that the more it was cultivated, the more it MW ni ins 
ſhould anſwer our labour; ſo that, with induſtry and perſe- of king 
verance, we may reap from it, not only, all that is neceſſary, mous fi. 
dut all that is comfortable and agreeable to life. thouſan 

Eugen. But muſt the whole be cultivated in the ſame man- more th 
mer £ in Mou 

ER AST. No. The earth varies infinitely in its foil, that trees, tl 
is, in its qualities. We divide the nature of lands into fix dit- Senegal 
ferent claſſes. Rich and poor, ſtrong and light, dry and wet; arms ext 
and theſe primitive qualities, mixing together, more or leſs, vary and yet 
the ſoil. The buſineſs then, of the huſbandman is, firſt, to as old at 
know the quality and nature of his land; that he may give it Evuct 
ſuch culture as it requires, and ſow it with ſuch ſeed, as it will Eras 
beſt produce. Soils are different, according to the fituation of ceive yc 
the ground, and the aſpect of the ſun. Hence ariſes the af aud une 
toniſhing diverſity of earthly productions. Some fruits wil thing, y 
grow on certain lands, and in climates adapted to their kind, the reac 
which would grow no where elſe. There are ſome things that ceive to 
will grow in Africa and America, that will not grow in Europe; thoſe w. 
and Europe will produce a variety of things, which cannot be To beli 
found in other countries. All fruits vary in their kind, form, a ſtupid 
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and colour; ſo as to have peculiar properties, qualities, and 
flavour. | 

Pleaſe to remark, that there is no one habitable place, which 
is not adapted to the growth of ſomething proper for the ſubſiſt- 
ance of men and animals, which would there ſettle. 

Eucen. Let us examine now, if you pleaſe, the riches 
which the earth affords. 

Ex As T. We have a fine proſpect to examine. Open your 
eyes. Carry your view to the utmoſt extent. Here is a uni- 
verſal abundance. Among the trees, what a prodigious quan- 
tity of every kind, in the woods, in the foreſts, in the farms, 
upon the roads! What ſervices may not men draw from thoſe 
lofty trees that bare no fruit! One is uſeful for building 
houſes ; another for ſhips ; ſome, for furniture; and others, for 
fuel. Among foreft-trees, we have the Oak, the Elm, the Aſh, 
the Beach, the Fir, the Poplar, the Alder, the Birch, the Wil- 
low, and a quantity of others equally uſeful, either to the Car- 
penter, the ſoiner, the Wheeler, or the Carver, and in other 
works as well for uſe as for pleaſure. Among others is the 
Cort tree, wich grows in Spain, in Italy, and France; it is 
the bark of this tree that yields the cor k: the bark is ſtripped 
off, and in a year it grows again. There are trees of an aſto- 
niſhing ſize and height, and which live a long time. The Oak 
of king Stephen, in the county of Northampton, is of an enor- 
mous ſize and height, and in the extent of its branches four 
thouſand perſons may fit at eaſe under its ſhade; it is ſaid to be 
more than 6000 years old; and yet there are a number of Cedars 
in Mount Lebanon, in Paleſtine, larger and older. But of all 
trees, the moſt gigantic is the Bacbab. One has been ſeen at 
Senegal, which ſeventeen men could ſcarce embrace with their 
arms extended: it was more than eighty feet in circumference; : 
and yet they pretend to ſay, there are trees ſtill larger, and as. 
as old as the deluge. 
EUGEN., But, Sir! 
ER AST. But, what? — Do vou ſuppoſe that I would de- 
ceive you ?—lIt is by ſuch gaping ſurprize, that the ignorant : 
aud unexperienced become ridiculous. At the leaſt extraordinary 
thing, you ſee hem ſtruck with wonder. All that goes beyond 
the reach of their capacity, all they have not ſeen, they con- 
ceive to be impoſſible. There are, Eugenius, two ſorts of fools; . 
thoſe who believe every thing, and thoſe who believe nothing. 
To believe that which is impoſſible, and contrary to reaſon, is 
a ſtupid credulity. To reject extraordinary things which may 
be true, though perhaps improbable, becauſe we have not ſeen 
them, 
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them, or becauſe we do not comprehend them, is an affetation MW throu 
ſtrongly marked with obſtinacy and ignorance. Be perſuaded, MF Ja i: 
my dear fellow, that I am neither a deceiver nor boaſter : | and tt 
am not even one of thoſe who believe every thing they hear; Comp 
{o that when I give you an account of any very ſingular matters, Evi 
you may take it for granted, that I ſpeak upon the beſt autho. Wi ER, 


rities. What pleaſure ſhould I have in leading you into error? Eu, 
J have taken too great pains to ſhew you the indignity of an Ex 
untruth, to give you an example of it in myſelf. broug 
Eucex. Many perſons, like me, are in want of this leſ— morta 
ſon: I will endeavour to profit by it. 
If we conſider the different uſes to which foreſt-trees are put, 
they are more neceſſary than fruit-trees ? 
Ex AST. They certainly are. But what refreſhment, what 
delicates do fruit-zrees afford us There are fruits of a thoutand 
ſpecies, according to the ſeaſons, and according to the climates. 
Plenty of common fruit helps to feed the poor, and ſerves the 
tables of the rich. A repaſt without fruit, ſeems to want 
ſomething eſſential. You know likewiſe, that we extract from 
certain fruits our beſt liquors ; and, on this account, the vine 
alone, whoſe wood is ſcarce worth burning, deſerves the highe!i 
encomiums. Of the different branches of agriculture, the we, 
after corn, is the molt conſiderable, that which employs mot 
hands. There are a great variety of wires, which differ in 
colour, taſte, quality, and duration. The beſt wines of France 
are Burgundy, Champaigne, and Claret. Thoſe of Spain are 
Malaga, Sherry and Mountain. Port is the produce of Portu- 
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gal; Old Hock of the countries adjoining the Rhine, in Ger- it flou 
many; and Madeira of the iſtand of Madeira. Of other li- culate: 
quors made from fruits, we have Cyder from Apples, and Per- WF ation 
ry from Pears. In Provence there is abundance of Olive-trees, chat o 
which yield the ſweet oil. x = by H 
Among a number of trees that grow in foreign countries, tie now k 
cocoa-nul-tree, ſo common in America, is moſt admired. It is, A roi 
of all trees, that which is turned to moſt uſes; its wood, its WF motto 
leaves, its bark, its nuts, which are larger than a mans Eu: 
head, and which contain a perfect fruit. An excellent liquor is WM of the 
made from the fruit, and it affords milk for children. We find of the 
alſo, in the ſame conntry, the cacoa, whoſe flowers give th! ao h 
Cocoa, and whoſe fruit yields the Chocolate. The ce, is WM fi£1ds, 
another remarkable tree. It grows fifty feet high, though its WM + fee t 
trunk is not more than four or five inches in diameter. It yields auils, 
fruit two or three times a year, in great abundance. The beit ur ga 


coffee is that of Moka, in Arabia, which is brought to us 
8 5 through 
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through Turkey; though it is now cultivated in America, The 
Ten is another remarkable tree, and is the produce of China, 
and the chief article of commerce, carried on by the Eaſt India 
Company. 

Euctn. You have not named the trees of this country. 
ErasT. No, indeed: the liſt would be too long. 
EusEN. What are thoſe trees that are called exoticks ? 
Ex AST. They are the product of warm climates, and are 
brought here merely as curioſities. Cold weather is ſuch a 
mortal enemy to them, that fuch perſons as wiſh to keep them 
here, are obliged to houſe them in winter, and warm the places 
where they ſtand, with fires. 

EvGen. Once, Sir, when I was walking in a garden, I 
faw the gardner cut off the head of a young tree, {lit the 
trunk, and place in it ſome twigs of a tree, of a different 
kind. | 
ExasT. That we call grafting. There are ſeveral ways 
of pertorming this operation ; one of which 1s called budding, 
that is, taking the bud of one tree, ad ſlipping it within the 
bark of another; but they have all the ſame end in view, that 
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heſt of making a barren or wild tree, bear the beſt fruits. Every 
vine, good gardener knows how to-graft and bud. 
molt EVEN. How, pray, does this change of nature operate 


er in 
ance 


in the body of the wild tree? h 
ExAST. It operates by the circulation of the ſap or juices 
are that flow in the body of the tree, from its root to its leaves. 
rtu- It is the fap that enlivens it, nouriſhes, and makes it grow; 
Zer- it flows continually in all parts of vegetables, as the blood cir- 
li- culates in the bodies of animals. The true cauſe of the circus 
Per. WR lation of the ſap is yet one of the myſteries of nature. Even 
rces, what of the blood we were ignorant of, till it was diſcovered 
= by Harvey, an Engliſh phyſician, in 1628. It is therefore 
„the now known, that the blood is conſtantly flowing from the heart 
It is, all round the body and limbs, to the heart again, and it is the 

, its wotion of this blood that gives the pulſe. | 

1an's EVoEx. To think of the infinite variety of the productions 
| of the earth, one would ſay, that the magnificence and bounty 
of the Creator, had not only in view the utility of man, but 
alſo his pleaſures; all nature abounds with delights. The 
fields, enamelled with flowers, ſeem natural parterres. When 
{ ſee the country in May, I think I ſee ſo many beds of jon- 
quils, and other flowers, and thoſe blooming ſhrubs with which 
our gardens abound, 
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Ex AsT. What would you ſay, was you to w: 
the magnificent gardens in Holland; where a flo will ſpend 
gcol. a year in flowers? There is an infinite variety of field- 
flowers equally as garden-flowers ; ſome more fragrant and 
beautiful than others, but all perfect in their kind. Indeed all 
flowers, as fruits, were originally wild, and it is cultivation only 
ttat has brought them to their preſent perfection. 

But you muſt know, that beſides their beauty and fragrance, 
many of tacſe flowers, as well as a variety of plants, are of 
real uſe to man, by their medicinal properties. There is ſcarce 
an herb but what has ſome noxious or ſalutary virtue, with this 
diſtinction, however, that the number of poiſonous plants, as 
well as mineral poiſons and venemous animals, are very few, 
in compariſon to others. Many noxious vegetables, were their 
virtues known, would, perhaps, cure diſorders that now ſeem 
incurable. Arſenic, Which is a rank poiſon, is of uſe in me- 
dicine : and quickſi]ver, which, if taken without caution, would 
kill, is a ſpecific in ſome diforders. The effect of the ſimple 
bark of a tree, which grows in Peru, and which we know by 
the name of bar#, is a certain cure in intermittent fevers. Rh 
bars is the root of a ſhrub in Tartary; and ipecacuanna, which 
is an emetic, is the root of another ſhrub in Brazil. What an 
able phyſician, my friend, is the Father and univerfal preferver 


ome of 


of nature! 


Eugen. He is truly our father from the care he takes of us, 
When I conſider particular gardens, thoſe of the kitchen and 
orchard, and caſt my eyes on the greateſt garden of all, this 
immenſe country, where all ſorts of productions abound ; I do 
not know which to admire moſt, the power or the goodneſs of 
the Creator. | | 

Ex ASH, Your reflection is ſenſible. See what a prodigious 
n of grain the ſurface of the earth preſents us, now near 
the end of harveſt; the moſt valuable part of it, wheat, that 
which conſtitutes the ſtaff of life, and is the ſupport of man, is 
almoſt gathered in. The reſt to be gathered, ſuch as oats, beans, 
and the like, are deſigned for the food of beafts. 

But, take notice of the profound wiſdom of the Creator in the 
fruitfulneſs of the plains in general. We have ſeen a ſtalk ot 
wheat bear thirty-two ears, each ear containing from forty to 
fifty grains; ſo that there has been an increaſe of 1600 from one. 
Increaſe, taken in general, has been ſtill greater in Egypt; 
ſince, according to Pliny, one buſhel of wheat has yielded more 
than 150 buſhels. It is an attention of Providence worth re- 
marking, that of all grain, that, which is particularly def, 
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£ tied fol» 1 fhpport of man, is moſt univerſal and moſt fruit. 
{| ful. Ie : 
K Eucex., If wheat, then, would keep a length of time, and 
9 ſuſicient ſtores were laid by in fruitful ſeaſons, there never could 
11 RY bc any fear of dearth ? 
y 2 Ex As T. If, do you ſay? It cui keep a great while, with 
care and management. We know that the Romans have pre- 
e, ſerred wheat in the ear, more than fifty years, by laying it in 
\f ca vities in the ground, and covering it with ſtraw; ſo as in a 
ce great meaſure, to keep it from the air, from wet, and from in- 
ic WS ics. In 1707, was found in the citadel at Metz, a ſubterra- 


neous place, where there was a vaſt quantity of corn. It had 
been there more than 130 years. Louis the XIVth. of France, 
and all his court, eat of the bread made from this wheat, and 
found it good. The Dutch, with whom land is ſo ſcarce, that 
they have no ground to ſow corn, ſupply their markets from 
diſtant places. They have large magazines, and a method of 
preſerving it. By thisprudent conduct, they keep up, at all 
times, an equal plenty; and it is not much dearer at one time 
than another. They even have enough to ſupply other nations 
with it when wanted, and derive a profit by exporting it. 

EuGen. I remark, that the country not only ſupplies us 
with neceſſaries, but with a thouſand convenient things. 

ErxasT. It yields flax and hemp, with which we make linen 
and cordage. The cole-ſeed produces oil, and a variety of 
other plants are uſeful in other ways. I ſhould never have done, 
was I to enumerate the many benefits of nature. And what 
wonderful variety is there even in the form of her productions! 
Not a plant, not a leaf reſembles each other. If we refle& on 
that prodigious fruitfulneſs which the Creator has beſtowed upon 
the ſeed of each plant, to perpetuate its ſpecies, we ſhall find it 
a miracle, It is calculated, that a ſingle elm has in its body 
more than 1500 millions of germs very diſtinct, each germ con- 

taining an elm, which again contains a like quantity for re- pro- 
duction.—Let us now proceed to an examination of animals. 

Euctn. I am eager for the taſk. This part of the works 
of the Almighty, will afford us a variety of obſervations. How 
extenſive it is! Having diſcourſed of fiſhes, it remains to en- 
quire into birds, inſects, and four footed- beaſts. 

ErasT, You begin, Eugenius, to know the principal dif- 
ference which characterizes the animal race. Thoſe which ſwim, 
thoſe which fly, thoſe which creep, and thoſe which walk. As 
we yeſterday examined the firſt claſs, let us no run through the 
three others, beginning with birds. | 
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Animals, in general, are naturally endowed with a particu: 
lar inſtinct to know how to conduct themſelves, to ſeek their own 
good, to foreſee and avoid danger, to attach themſelves to their 
- own {pecies, and to perpetuate it. They are ſenſible of plea- 
ſure, pain, love, hatred, jealouſy, friendſhip, and frequently 
even of gratitude; in ſhort, this inſtin& is ſo certain, and o to perpe 
wonderful, that we are often led to think it reaſon. Was I 15 animal. 
ſpeak of all birds, I ſhould tire you with the detail; I will there- endor 
fore con ſine myſelf to thoſe which are remarkable. late of 
Thoſe birds, then, which live upon fleſh, we call carnizeorc Eus 
and thoſe which prey upon others, rapacious. ; make un 
EuGEn. Why is the eag'e called the king of birds? Is it RT Tt 
larger than all the reſt ? ERA 
ErasT. No, but it is the fierceſt, the moſt courageous, and one of t 
the ſtrongeſt for its ſize. It is alſo a very ſwift flier. There the king 
are ſeveral ſpecies of them. In figure, this bird reſembles a Willow 
parrot; it has a curved bill, ſhort feet, with very ſtrong-hooket that ref 
talons. It has a piercing eye, lives a long time, and is an in- nt 
habitant of cold countries. The Eagle chooſes the tops of th: Ottrich, 
higheſt trees, or the cliffs of the ſteepeſt rocks, to build its ne! of foot, 
in. There are a great many of theſe birds in the North of Scot- fleeteſt 
land, and in the mountains of Switzerland. The largeſt ſpe⸗ dye the 
cies of this bird has ſtrength enough to take up a ſheep or a child. down o 
A peaſant once knocked one down with a pole, that would have any 0 
taken away a child of five years old. in orde 
EUGEN. It is, then, a very dangerous bird. I ſuppoſe have ſu 
there are more voracious birds? Oſtrich 
ER AST. We reckon birds of prey among this claſs. Such of the { 
as Hawks, of which there are ſeveral kinds, different in ſiac, in though 
plumage and in ſwiftneſs. Theſe are continually at war with heat of 
other birds. Would you believe it? There is a ſpecies of the(2 Amo 
rapacious birds, for example, the Goſhawk and Falcon, which remark: 
they turn out in purſuit of game; they train them up for the LE 
urpoſe : a man carries them upon his wriſt, and when any bit! Sen 
is in view, he lets the Hawk looſe; who flies after the bird, FR A 
darts down upon it, and brings it to his maſter in his talons, Wu bus 
then treats the Hawk with the entrails of the bird it has caug 25 is ench: 
for its pains. This ſport is a royal diverſion. But among the vie witl 
carnivorous birds, there is one more terrible ſtill. ERA 
EUGEN. Is it poſſible? What is it? W Nig hci: 


 ERas8T. The contor. It is a bird of Peru, and perhaps the long, 1 
largeſt in the world. They have been ſeen, when flying, to be an 
more than thirty feet acroſs the wings. Judge of the itrength 0 wy a 
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of this tyrant of the air. When it has appeared, it has frigi- 
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ened whole herds of cattle, and their herdſmen. It has a beak, 
calculated to rip open the belly of an ox. 'I'wo of them will 
deſtroy an ox. TI have been told they will devour children ten 
or twelve years old. But, by an act of Providence, this de- 
ſtructive bird is very rare. The female lays only ſulticient eggs 
to perpetuate its ſpecies, otherwiie it would be too noxtous an 
animal. There is one in the collection of the Royal Society at 
London, which was killed at Chill, by ſome people in the 
ſuite of an Engliſh Gentleman. 

Eucen, Let us drop the ſubjec of theſe cruel birds, they 
make me ſhudder ; and let me know, if there 15 not ſome equally 
curious, though not ſo miſchie vous. 

ER AST. I could name many; for example, the ca/rowary, 
one of the talleſt and largeit birds in India. I have ſeen one in 
the king of France's Muſeum, more than five feet high, The 
Caſſiowary is remarkable for its long, black, ſhining, feathers, 
that reſemble hair; but, of all birds, the talleſt is the gfrich, 
common in Africa, although its body is rather ſmall. The 
Oſtrich, like the Caſſiowary, does not fly; but both are fo ſwift 
of foot, that it is dilhcult to keep up with them, even on the 
fleeteſt horſes, Oſtrich-feathers are large and beautiful. We 
dye them of various colours, and uſe them for ornament: its 
down or hair ſerves to make hats or bonnets. This bird, like 
many others, will ſwallow iron, flint, and other hard ſubſtances, 
in order to aſſiſt digeſtion; bat they do not digeſt it, as people 
have ſuppoſed. They ſay alſo, erroneouſly, that the imprudent 
Oſtrich depoſites its eggs in the ſand, and leaves them to the care 
of the ſun; When it is certain that they fit on them in the night, 
though they leave them in the day; knowing that the burning 
heat of the climate is ſuiicjent to hatch them. 

Among other European birds, you have ſeen the peacect. ſo 
remarkable for the beauty of its plumage? 

Euckx. And the horridneſs of iis cry. I hate the bird on 
tais account. 

EA ASH. You would not ſay fo of the nightingale? 

; EUGEn, Ohno, If its cloathing be not ſo gaudy, its voice 
is enchanting, There is no tahabitant of the groves that can 
vie with it in melody. ; 

ERAST, They ſay, that beſides its melodious notes, the 
Nightingale has an excellent memory; that it will retain a whole 
ſong, and repeat it with the ſame modulation of voice with which 
I: was ſung. Having made you acquainted with the largeſt bird, 
1 will now give you ſome account of the ſmalleſt. 

EUGEN. What is it, Sir ? 
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ErasT. The humming-bird, This bird, fo common in 
America, eſpecially the mole, is a maſter-piece of nature. It 
is wonderful, not only in the varicty and livelineſs of its colours, 
but alſo in the littleneſs of its body. It is not bigger than a 
ſmall nut. There is in Canada, a ſpecies till ſr ler, called 
the b:rd-fly; which is not larger than a great ' Its flight, 
however, is extremely rapid, Could you ſa, en this 
ſmall bird will attack a crow, and beat it down fa: 5/85 mide 
dle of the air. It is fo beautiful a bird, that the IHmans make 
ear- rings of it, 

EUGEN. And the parrot, does it not merit our attention! 

ErasT. . Certainly. It is, perhaps, the moſt wonderful 
bird in the world. Not only for the beauty of its feathers, 
but its faculty of imitating the human voice. This is a 
native of America, They reckon more than fifty ſpecies 
of Parrots, different in figure, in ſize, and in colour. They 
fly in flocts, and live in the foreſts, In a cage they will eat any 
thing, avd may be fed with any thing except fleſn, which is not 
good for them. 

Euctxn., I ſhould admire the Parrot beyond any bird, if it 
was not ſo dirty, ſo humourſome and ſo clamorous. You are 
doubtleſs acquainted with other particularities among birds: 

ERrasT. Shall we enter upon thoſe of Paſſage, who go and 
come according to the ſeaſons? Quaili, for example, pats from 
Africa to Europe in the Spring, and retura towards the end of 
Auturan ; you may ſee them traverſe the Mediterranean fea in 
flocks. They ate frequently taken on board a ſhip, where they 
allight to reſt themſelves. As they love a moderate climate, and 
Africa is too hot in Summer, they paſs that ſeaſon in Europe; 
and as the cold is too ſharp here in Winter, they then go to 
Africa. There are alſo other birds of paſſage, Wild Geelſ2 and 
Ducks, Cranes, Woodcocks, Snipes, and many more, whole 
inſtinct leads them to ſele& thoſe countries that agree beſt with 
them. Some fly in confuſed flocks; others preſerve order, and 
fly in rows, in order to cut the air better. That which flies hr! 
is relieved from time to time by others. 

It is imagined that Avallows, who appear in the Spring, pals 
a great part of the Winter in Europe; although ſuch as leave 

us about the end of Autumn are frequently caught, in great 
quantities, on the decks of ſhips, tired with flying. The truti 
is, thoſe of the Northern countries of Europe do not go away in 
Wintec. They are found in Sweden collected in heaps, hang: 
ing upon one another in a torpid ſtate, in hollow places: they 
quicken and appear again with the firſt warm weather. 
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It is very ſingular that all theſe birds foreſee the time to de- 
part, collect themſelves together, fly night and day, and go to 
he place deſigned without wandering. Where is the traveller 
#ho, in ſo long a journey, would not be obliged to enquire his 
Way? (164; : 

EvcGrn. bey are certainly directed by Providence; for 
ho, b  rilogqn give ſo much fore-ſight to animals ? 
ER A. *2v not only fore-ſight, but addreſs and ſagacity. 
ou have ta du: tice of the ſtructure of a bird”s-neft ? Their 
:Cchitects have no other tools than their beaks and their feet. 
oo ſce, however, how curiouſly they build their houſes, and 
os carefully they line them, that their callow young may lie 
oft. What maſon could build a {wallow's neſt, which is con- 
Wtruted of mud, and hangs under the eaves of houſes? The 
eis of the Lit mouſe and Wren are maſter-pieces of induſtry, 
e moſt able artiſt could not make one like them. How won- 
{ul is the care and exactneſs of all birds in ſetting upon their 
26s, and a ſuſſicient length of time to hatch their young: how 
ktenuve are they afterwards to feed them and bring them up! 
ee with what reſolution a Hen will defend her Chickens from a 
Dog! Was ita Buli-dog, ſhe would put him to flight. 
Shall ] relate to you now th2 birds that live equally by land 
Wnd by water? Suck have their feet webbed, that is, provided 
ith a membrane ſpread between their toes, for the purpoſe of 
wimming. They are covered with down and feathers, ſo com- 
act as to keep out the water. Some have long beaks, adapted 
oraking in the mud, where they find their food; others are fiſhers 
ind live upon filhes, ſuch as the Cormorant, the King-fiſher, and 
chers; others, again live upon herbs and by ſation, as the 
Water-hen and Sea-Duck. There are birds that are enemies to 
e day and fly only in the night, as owls and bats, Of all birds, 
e 447 15 the only one that does not lay eggs. This is rather a 
Niag mouſe, being covered with hair, and having the head and 
dody of a mouſe You have ſeen them I dare ſay? It flies about 
it duſk, and is called a fitter moi. It ſuckles its young ard 
ings forth two at a time. There are ſeveral ſpecies of this ani- 
nal, which ſeems to have nothing of the bird, but the power of 
yimg, e 
KLUGEN. By the detail you have given me, I am now acquain- 
ed with moſt of the feathered tribe, Will you next give me ſome 
kccount of inſects and reptiles ? 
ERasT. Nothing is more wonderful than the manner in 
ich the Creator has peopled the univerſe, with animals of all 
nds: and we may 1ay, that inſects, vile as they may ap- 
pear, 
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pear, are one of the principal productions of nature. The great. 
neſs and wiſdom of God is not more conſpicuous than in theſe 
Intle animals, | 

There is an infinity of inſects. The air, the earth, the water, 
ſwarm with them. Some are pleaſing to look at, others hide. 
ous ; ſome are uſeful, others hurtful. There are infinicely 
more inviſible than ſach as we ſee, Some fly, and ot? 
crawl. There is one inſect the moſt remarkable of any, and at 
the fame time the moſt uſe ful of any. 

Eucen. That is, I ſuppoſe, the Si/Z-aworm.? . 
ER AST. Youare right. You know that it is from this, we 
draw that moſt delicate thread, that compoſes our fineſt Ks. 
The ſik-worm was brought into Europe from the East b:0t.s, 
about the year $50: its labour is very curious. At firſt this in- 
ſect is only the egg of a butterfly or moth; in the ſpring the 
heat hatches it, and it becomes a finall worm, a caterpila-, 
which grows very faſt and is nouriſhed by the leaves of the mal. 
berry- tree, When this worm has changed its ſkin three times, 
its growth is finiſhed ; it then ſpins about itſelf a cod or pod of 
Wk, in the middle of which it forms a retreat, in ſomething lil: 
a tender ſhell, or encloſure, in which it ſhuts itſelf up; thence it 
becomes a chryſalis, that is envelopped in a cafe, and after 
wards a moth or butterfly; when come to this ſtate, it pierce: 
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its cod and comes out : ſome days after, it lays its eggs and 1 ug 
dies. A ſingle moth will lay more than 500 eggs, which are 5 PP 


preſerved till the next year. This metamorphoſis or change, 1; 
common to many kinds of inſets, as Caterpillars, Bees, and 
Waſps, which from worms hatched from ex gs, become chry- 
ſales, and then Flies, or Flying Inſects. | 

You have no doubt, taken notice of the Aut. It gives us an 
example of induſtry. Ants will afiemble, many together, to draw 
a little picce of wood, or a grain of corn to the bottom of their 
ſubterraneous granaries. It has been ſuppoſed that they hoard 
it up in magazines, to feed themſelves in winter; but we have 
known that they remain benumbed, and without cativg all this 
ſeaſon, heaped up upon one another in an ant-hill. Ia certain 
countries, there are larger Ants, that very much annoy the in- 
habitants, | 

EuGtx. And the Geez, Sir, is not their induſtry. and la- 
bour very remarkable ? 

Erasr. Very; a hive of-Bees has been compared to a re- 
public, where each ſubje& labours for the common good, and 
where all things are kept in good order. There is in all hive: i doll 
the mother- bee, which is called the queen; ſhe is larger, longer _—_— 
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and brighter coloured than the reſt. This mother lays all the 
eggs, from which the whole hive of Bees are hatched. She is 
Jo fruitful, that, in the courſe of a year, ſhe will ſometimes give 
life to more-than 40,00 Bees. The Bees have ſuch an attach 
ment to their queen, or common parent, that, was ſhe to die, 
they would dilperſ:, or ſuffer themſelves to periſh. Wherever 
ſhe goes, they will foliow her. Some men have ſearched for this 
queen-bee, and, having found it, placed it on their arm, and 
the whole fwarm have there followed it. They will not fling, un- 
leſs rucely treated, or roughly handled. When the hive is too 
Fall of Bees, the young ones will {warm out, and eſtahliſh them- 
ſelves in ſome other place. Bees are very uſeiul, on account of 
tie honey and the wax they yield, and which they collect 
from flowers, and depoſit in the koney-combs within the hive, 
Eucan. You do not appear to me, Sir, to have deſeribed 
that quantity of flies and goats, which we every where ſee. I 
admire very much the {urprizing variety of figures and colours 
in Butterflies. 85 

ExasT. Would you ſuppoſe, tha: in France, they carry 
collections of Butterflies to an exccis? There have been people 
who have ruined themſelves in collecting of flies. The fineſt 
Butterflies that we have ſeen, in the cabinets of the curious, are 
from the Indies. | 7 
EuGENn. LI have been often ſtruck in the evening, with the 
brightneſs of g/owv-Ivor ms, 
ErasT. It is only in great heat of weather, that Glow- 
worms throw out this light; but there are {tl more luminous 
inſets in America. ravellers have related, that, ſometimes, 
the Americans have made ule of no other light in their huts; 
and that, to this day, when they walk out at aight, they take 
one of theſe inſects in their hands, and faſten one to each foot. 
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N Theſe are by ſome called the Lauthern fly. They give as much 
beet light as a lamp, ſo as to enable us to rea! and write by them. 


There are other things that will giveliglit in the dark ; Lobſter- 


have , P 
ſhells, Touch-wood, and other things. And there are ſub- 


1] this e 3 
3 ſtances that will take fire of themſelves, when expoſed to the ur, 


without any fire being communicated to them ; phoſphorus, for 
W-cample, which is a chemical mixture, producing a powder; but 
I to return. Since we are on the ſubject of reptiles, I will 
ake you acquainted with one, that has drawn the attention of 
the naturaliſt, more than all the reſt, | 
Eucen. Pray what is that; 
ErxasT. The polypus. It is a little worm, of the figure ofa 
pollow tube, There are ſeveral ſpecies of them. This worm 
| 1 
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is ſometimes taken for an aquatic plant; it lengthens and con. 
tracts itſelf at pleaſure. It breeds prodigiouſly ; and, what jg 
moſt aſtoniſhing, contrary to the common order of animals, it 
produces, without the aſſiſtance of a male. Cut a Polypus in 
five parts, and each part will become a complete animal, which 
will produce others, before even the firſt ſhall be quite ſeparated 
from the trunk of the old Polypus. What I have ad: anced, 
concerning this worm, is the opinion of the ancients, though 
ſome moderns have ſuppoſed it a fable, and to imply a republe 
of little animals, labouring to form a colony, like the metrops. 
lis, from whence they ſprung. 

We may take notice here cf another phenomenon. the repro. 
duction of Sails. Naturaliſts aſſure us, that if we cut of the 
head of one, it will not die, but get a new one. A learned ob. 
ſerver of modern times, publiſhed a tract, containing the ſenti. 
ments of many celebrated natural hiſtorians. It has been ſaid, 
that the four horns, which the Snail ſhoots out and draws in at 
- pleaſure, are a kind of teleſcopes, through which it fees ; but, 
this obſerver maintains, the Snail hath no eyes; but, that these 
horns are a kind of very ſenſible antennæ, which nature has given 
the reptile, and which it puts forth, to feel whether any ching 
approaches it, If this be the caſe, it is, perhaps, of all animal, 
the only one that is deprived of fight, which even the Mole is 


not without. | 4 e 
EVN. This is very ſingular; but how is it” that men ap- 1 "as 
ply themſelves to the ſtudy of objects ſo little important? Fu venemo 
my part, I do not ſee the uſe of it. | WT cular 
 ErasT. I agree with you, that, in the ſtudy of nature, there 5 preten 4 
are many things, which are objects of mere curioſity ; but th : 1 
human mind is inſatiable for knowledge; beſides, when, in th: RN 
examination of ſmaller objects, we ſeck only to contemplate tle e he fain 
infinite wiſdom of the Creator, this conſideration is not unuſcf are _ 
to man, nor unworthy of him; ſince nothing that exiſts is judged g with ſaf 
unworthy of the great Author of nature. But let us not loſe ou nn EAA 
time in reflections. dis acc 
Eucen. Are there any other reptiles ? as. 
ERAST. Yes; and very dangerous; eſpecially Seren. W whence 
Different countries have different ſpeciesof Serpents : there ae female | 
ſome, which we have no reaſon to dread, they are ſo famil BF 0g, 2 
Some are winged, others amphibious, living as well in water make a 
on land. There are ſome, more than twenty feet long, which to the a 
attack and deſtroy the largeſt quadrupeds; there are water 8e EUS 
pents, and Serpents of the ſea, of a prodigious ſize, and ve cceful i 
formidable to ſeamen. Among other Serpents, we reckon d eptiles 
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Rattle-nake as one, ſo dangerous, and yet ſo common in Ame- 


2 rica. In Numidia, many perſons have been deſtroyed by the bite 
. of Serpents. The / iper, a kind of Adder, is viviparous, whereas, 
IY all other Adders are oviparous. The % is another ſpecies of 
rw ſerpent, which the ancients conſidered as one of the molt vene- 
on mous. They ſay, it throws the perſon they bite, into a lethargic 
rate 


ſtate, and thus deſtroys him. Hiſtory ſays, it was thus Cleo- 
patra, Queen of Egypt, put an end to her exiſtence, that ſhe 
might not fall under the power of Auguſtus. We hardly know, 
> WS now, to what ſpecies of Serpents to give the name of the Aip 
re bot that, which we call the Aſp, in Europe, and which reſembles 
che Viper, is not venemous. Beſides, we never fail of remedies 
againſt the venom of Serpents. It is remarkable, that, in coun- 
tries where there 1s the greateſt quantity of venemous animals, 
there is found the greateſt collection of ſimples, and counter- 
oy poiſons. Many of theſe reptiles are very uleful in medicine. 
* We employ the Viper for the cure of many diſorders. The oil 
ri and powder of the ſcorpion, whoſe bite id mortal, are excellent 
8 remedies. We cure the wound, made by many animals, by 
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N bruiſing them upon the wound, Viper-oil is a cure for the bite 
B of a Viper. In ſhort, there is none, even to the toad, that is 
Joy not of uſe in medicine. Snakes have been thought venemous, 
ole 13 


but there are perions who hunt them and eat them. 
EuGen. Among ivſects, is not the Spider, for example, 
poiſonous ? 


For E ERasT. In certain countries, the ſþ:aer, is very large and 


ERrasT. What a wonderful {ſpinner the Spider is! How is 
this accounted for ? 

ERAsT. The Spider is furniſhed with fix nipples, from 
whence flows that matter from which its web is drawn. The 
female Spider forms a cod of ſilk about its eggs. In the year 
1709, a perſon, at Montpelier, collected enough of this ſilk to 
make-a pair of ſtockings, and a pair of mittens, which he ſent 
s the academy of ſciences at Paris. | 
Cr del = Eucexn. This diſcovery would probably have been very 
d vcr WWuſeful in commerce. Have you finiſhed your obſervations of 


on (10 Tentiles and inſects? ERAST. 
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Vvenemous. What is related of the bite of the tarantula is ſin- 
* aular. It is a kind of Spider, very common in Italy. They 
5 8 : pretend to ſay, that it will make ſome ſing, others laugh, and 
ec others cry; and that the cure is brought about by the ſound 
in 1 1 of a muſical inſtrument, which ſets the patient a dancing, till 
tet ne faints with exerciſe ; but all this is trick. Theſe Spiders 
ar ire no more dangerous than ours, which have been eaten 
110 HS with ſafety. | 
21: our 
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ErasT. I ſhall ſoon have done. All I would further oh. 
ſerve is, that in inſects and reptiles, the male is common 
ſmaller than the female; whereas in quadrupeds, it is the lar} 
of the two. I would add, that by the aflife of a T7370 ne 
which is an inſtrument that magnifies exc#*nolv. it has ks en 
found, that there is an infinity of living animals ſwimming in 
all liquors, floating in the air, and ſwarming in the earth, auch 
ſmaller than a hand-worm, which the eye can ſcarcely diſcern, 
Would you believe, that in a drop of the infuſion of a.. herb, 
of vinegar or of blood, we diſcover by a giafs, a multitude of 
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animalculæ, or ſmall animals of different kinds, wh Hh inove WR The mil 
with great agility? Millions of inſeéts are ſpread thro: out MR know, th 
the air, where they are invifible, and the eggs which then dt. and how 
poſit. in liquors are hatched there by fermentation. In tort, Ml Sheep, ti 
when we come to conſider that every one of theſe living zum Mite male 
hath eyes, and the different parts of an organized body; that MW their he 
there are in theſe ſeveral parts, muſcles, nerves, veins, blood, In Spain 
and all things of which an animal body conſiſts, and almoſt in- cloths ar 
perceptible ; what a. to think of the ſupreme Artiſt that the Cap 
tormed them ? : and are | 


Eugen. We cannot ſufficient,, — e his infinite power. In Tart: 
ErasT. But we ſhall have a new motive of adoration and Ear 


gratitude, in his magnificence and bounty, It meins that . Eras 
we examine into guadrupeds, that is, four-footed uur . He iti nie. 
has created the greateſt number, to ſupply the „d con- Ne is ene 
venience of men. They are alſo exceeding!y vi a. in figure, fngular 
in nature, and in inſtinct. | heard of 

EvGEN. Let us begin our review with thoſe animals cut are che yout 


uſeful. W it to him 
Ex AST. It is natural ſo to do. Among theſe vou muſt be ears of 
ſenſible we owe the firſt rank to horned-beaſts, and thoſe wich MIR Atter te 


furniſh us with wool. How great is this benefit to man! Ha portion 
hen is alittle treaſure to him, by laying, as ſome will, zoo cg {vue 
in a year, a cow is a great one; ſhe ſupplies us with milk, with tion. 

butter, and with cheeſe, and give us each year a calf. What W En451 
conſumption is there at our tables of beef and veal! Whit i; MW ith. H 
more healthy or more nouriſhing ! If we are in want of hots Never, ver 
to cultivate the land, or draw heavy burthens, the ox comesto Moffatigu. 
our afliſtance. It is employed in draught in many countrics. eo confi 
Though flower, it is capable of more fatigue than a horſe, and ed. In 
is fed at leſs expence. Aſter he has worked ſome years, he is oo in Sp 


ſatted and killed, and his fleſh is brought to market. Neither MiWtiicy get 
do his ſeruices end with his life; his ſkin tanned is valuable; the Ie 
. gives : 
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ives leather. In ſhort the gall, the blood, the fat, the bones, 
the horns, the guts, the hair, and, even the dung, of this animal, 
are converted to ſome uſeful purpoſes. | 

EuvcGen. You cannot ſay ſo much of the /heep ? 


* ER AS r. I agreowith you as to ſervices of ſtrength ; but, in 
oy every other reſpect, this animal, ſo timid, and which feems ſo pi- 
uch tiful in itſelf, is very valuable to man, ſince it ſupplies us, at 


the ſame time, with food and raiment, not to mention the other 
advantages we draw from its tallow, its guts, and its bones. 
The elf of mutton is light, ſucculent, and of eaſy digeſtion. 
The milk of the ſheep is ſweet, and wholeſome ; beſides, we 
know that the wool is one of the greateſt objects of commerce, 
and how much its uſe is extended. It is differ ent in quality, and 
W 5 heep, themſelves, vary very much in different climates; we call 
che male of the ſheep a Ram. Many ſheep have horns upon 
their heads; ſome are covered with hair, inſtead of wool. 
In Spain the wool is much finer than with us, and our beſt 
cloths are made of Spaniſh wool. "The tails of the Sheep, at 
the Cape of Good-Hope, weigh e or twenty pounds, 
and are broad enough to tur hk, and cover their whole backs. 
In Tartary, fuch tails have ecighed near eighty pounds. 
Eucen. You will have much to ſay, no doubt, of the hor/e. 
Exasr. Wau att ſo well acquainted with this animal, that 
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Fe it is Iv aw deſcribe him. I will obſerve to you, only, that 
con- he is endowudwwith a wonderful inſtinct. They relate very 
ure, ſingular a&s vi his good- nature and his character. We have 

heard of an old horſe feeding between two young ones, and that 

: are he young ones chewed his hay and oats for him, and preſented 
it to him in his manger. The horſe is reckoned old at twelve 

t be eus of age, though he ſometimes lives twenty or thirty. 
{ich Aer ſeven or eight years old, he diminiſhes in value, in pro» 

[ta portion as his age advances. 
cs EuceEx, The A, I preſume, deſerves but little atten- 
wich tion. 
hat a ERAST. The Afs does not deſerve the contempt he meets 
at is with. His long ears perhaps is one cauſe. This animal is, how- 


ever, very uſeful, it lives upon little, and can bear a great deal 


ies to of fatigue, and the milk of the female is reckoned very ſalutary 
tries. to conſumptive habits. In ſome countries, the afs is fwift-foot- 
, and ed. In ſome parts of France they run poſt with aſſes, as they 
he is o in Spain with mules. Arabian afles arc excellent for riding ; 
ther ey get on fo faſt, that no horſes can keep up with them. 

« this 


Mules are a diſtia& ſpecies, they are engendered between 
| All 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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an ais and a mare. As mules are of two natures united, they 
are very rare, tor they never breed themſelves. They are rec. 
koned very ture-footec,, and, in Spain, they breed them with 
care, and ſell them at a great price. 

EUGEN. Why to not miles breed? 

ER AST. It is a univerſal law of na ature, wiſely ordained by 
the Creator, that no mongrel animal, or animal engendered 
between two, of a different ſpecies, ſhall ever breed; fo r, Wo 
this to be the cale, the animal world would run from .. kind, 
and the orig ginal, in a number of vears 85 would be loſt. 

Eucbxv. Nay, don't we ſee it in dogs, that one fort 
breed with another continually, and the mongrel bitch wil 
breed alio ? 

Ex As T. Tis true, there are ſeveral ſpecies of dogs, but, 
as I have before told you, they are of the ſame genus and ki in d; 
ſo that „ whether it be a ſpaniel, a grey-hound, or a maſtiff, it i 
ſtill a dog; but, if a dog engenders with a wolf, their young 
never breed. 

EUGEN. You have named, I think, the principal animals: 
but there are more quadr upeds; ; the one domeſtic, as the dog, 
the cat, and ſo on ; others w ild, as the hare, the rabbit, and 
the goat; and there are others again, that are dangerous and 
hurttul. as the wolf, the fox, the wild boar, — I hepè vou vil 
Iicak of all in turn. 

Was I to do this, I might go on till to-morrow. I 
however pats over all of them in filence. You mention 
the deg. it is one, of all animals, endowed with the mol? peried 
inſtinct, Que would even ſuppoſe him to have reaſon, {o much 
underſtanding has he, induſtry, and ſagacity. One pale f 5 1 
adva” ces th t beaſts are merely machines, another that ti 
{ous of devils lodge in the bodies of animals; but we ſmile at 
the Ten 10t to ſay the extravagance of their ſyſtems, 
The dog 1 is, of all domeſtic animals, the moſt attached to 1 
He is carei! PG, obe dient, and ſubmiſſive. He is not even dit 
couraged by blows, bot is = more {crviceable 

EUGEN. That is true; for I have ſeen ſix dogs harneſicd to 
a {inall loaded cart, and Bo bave drawn it 1n obedience to the 
hip of their maſter. 

FERAasT. I have ſeen a dog, too, turn a ſpit, by putting 
bim in a wheel, that runs rind : but they render us greate 
{crvices. hey hunt, guard the houſe, and the flocks of ther 
waſter. What fidelity they poſſeſs! They are the very emblen 
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the loſs of their maſter. TI had a ſpaniel that ſuffered himſelf to 


die with jealouſy,” becauſe I placed my affections upon another 
little dog. Many have defended the liſe of their matter, at the 
expence of their own; others have diſcovered the aſſaſin. In 
ſhort, there are a thouſand remarkable things of the fidelity, 
the addreſs, and other qualities of the dog. But, let us avs 
him anda muititude of other animals, which are ſpread through 
differnt countries, and are natives of different climates, and 
come e the king of animals. 

EuGEw. You mean the Lion? 

ErasT. I do. Perhaps he might be better named the 
tyrant of the woods. We call him the king, becauſe he has ap- 
parently more courage, and more ſtrength, than all animals 
. His air is noble and fierce. W ben he is angry, his 

0 yes ſpar kle. [15 roar, alone, will frighten the inhabitants of the 
foreſts. Every beaſt flies him: he is a 50 t hunter, and preys 
upon every animal he ſeizes. The lion, however, is the emblem 
of generoſity, as he is the ſymbol of courage. There are many 
ores to prove him full of gratitude. 1 he follow! ing is one 
among the reſt. A knight of Malta, being out a hunting, d 
ſome dreadful cries. He advanc ed, and ſaw a lion entwined 
with a great ſerpent; touched with compaſſion, he killed the 
re ptile. without wounding the lion. From that moment the 
lon became attached to his deliv erer, and would not quit him. 
The knight being about to embark on board a flip, they told 
him, they had not ſuincient proviſions, on board the veſſel, to 
take C harge of the lion. 'T bev Ge ape rig Tag therefore, to leave 
him on the ſhore. "Ihe anim <1, ſecing the veile] depret, ſet up 
a hideous cry, threw himſelf in Sr the Tea, and ſwam alter the 
ſuip, till he could ſu im no longer, and was drowned. 

KUGEN., What a wonderful act in a beaſt! It muſt be al- 
lowed, Sir, that 3 nimals frequently ſet us e ind of a good 
diſpoſition, which we do not tollow ſo cloſely as they do. You 
{aid the lion was the ſtronged animal. Is not the elephant 
ſt ronger ? 

Es AST. Yes; but then it is mucb larger. 
and biggeſt of a J animals. | 
been ſeen more than fi 


It is the talleſt, 
It ia a liv ng coloflus. TÞ hey have 
ifteen fe et high. there are many ele mba: its 


In Aſia and Africa ou thoſe of Ui ie E #t-indies are the largeſt. 
The figure of an eler nant is unlike that of every other quadru- 
ped. it is a heavy maſs, without proportion. It has two crea 


teeth on cac h ſide of its mouth, which are 
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Beſides this, it has a long noſe, like a tube, with which it takes 


up its food, and which it uſes as a hand. The elephant eats a 
great deal, though it can ſtay ſeven or eight days without eating 
or drinking. Although very heavy, it is ſwift of foot, and can 
gallop, but it does not turn readily. This animal, though 
wild, is very docile, being eaſily tamed. There is nothing to 
fear from it, but when it is irritated. We derive great ſervices 
from the prodigious ſtrength of the elephant. It will carry 
more than zooo pounds weight. Formerly they were uſed in 
war. Towers, full of bowmen and archers, were placed upon 
their backs, and they puſhed on, among the thickeſt batallions: 
men, horſes, machines, all gave way to their enormous weight. 
The greateſt enemies of the elephant, are, the tyger, the lion, the 
rhinoceros, ſerpents; and eſpecially man, by the various mean: 
he makes uſe of to kill him, or to tame him. There.ate various 
ways of taking him. Hunting the elephant is one of the great 
pleaſures of Aſiatic prin-es. The Africans, who take them only 
for what they produce, dig, in their way holes, which are covered 
over lightly, and into which they frequently fall. Others dare 
to attack them openly. Some wonderful things are related of 
the inſtinct and character of this animal, of his docility, his 
underſtanding, his addreſs, his affection and gratitude, for his 
conductor: we allow him even the ſenſe of ſhame. All thefe 
qualities are the cauſe of the great veneration the elephant is 
held in by many people. 
in the ſervice of a white elephan:. | 
cent pavilion, walks under a canopy, and is ſerved in veſſels of 


old. Eaſtern nations are fooliſh enough to believe, that the 
Pauls of their emperors pals, after their death, into the body os 
elephants. I ſhall cloſe this long account, with telling you, than 
it is a long-lived animal, and that its great teeth yield the 1vory, | 


of which ſo much uſe is made. 


The rhinoceros is the moſt curious, and, after the elephant, 
It is more than fix feet high, 
and twelve long, and is faid to grow fifteen years, and lives 
hundred. It carries, upon its noſe, a long, ſtrong horn, Which 
is ſometimes double, and with this it attacks, and throws down BR 
the elephant. Its horn is much fought aſter, as many qual1.G6| 


one of the largeſt quadrupeds. 


At Siam, 100 officers are employed 
He is lodged in a wagniti | 
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are attributed to it, as well as to its blood, and its very ſtrong | 


ame countries. 
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Ex agr. J am not acquainted with all; however, I can 
name you another. That is, the camel, a very uſeful quadruped. 
His common height is about ſeven feet and 2 halt, from the 
crown of his head, which he carries very hizh. He | has a very 
{mall head, upon a very Jong neck, and his body is about the 
bigneſs of an ox. I here are ſeveral kinds of camels ; thoſe of 
Arabia have a bunch upon their backs. Theſe are, ſometimes, 
called dromedaries. Thoſe of Perſia have two bunches. The 
it falls off 
in three days. Of the hair are made pencil. bruſhes, for paint- 
ing, and ſome of the fineſt hats. This animal is of little uſe 
but for burden, and it will carry near 1200 pounds weight. In 
order to be laden, it knesls down. It will travel from twent v- 
five to thirty leagues a day, and will go Hear nine days without 
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Cal 


drinkiag. The camel eats but little, and fee 1s upon herbs, hay, 
and the leaves of trees. It lives comm uly afty years. They 
ever beat it, to make it go on; the diver needs oniy to whiſtle 


or r ſing z. I will next mention a few ſtrange animals of Fagott 
kind: ſuch as are amphibious, like thote filhes 1 deicribed, 
who live, by turns, on land an d in water. 

EUGEN. If you pleaſe. 

Ex asT. The moit formidable of theſe animals is the croce- 
die, which is found on the borders of the xi tle, aud other great 
| rivers, There are ſome monitrous ones in the marſhes ad- 
joining the Ganges, in the Eaſt-Indies. One was taken in the 
en of Madagaſcar, more than fifty feet long, and much 
larger have been ſcen. Hiſior) relates, that there was once, on 
the borders of the river Megr ada, in Africa, a crocodile, ſo mon- 
: | {trous, that it defended itſelf a long time againſt the efforts of a 
ole army. At that period, cannons were unknown, and 
they could only deſtroy it by knocking it down with great 
Fu which they threw at the ſpine of its back. Regulus ſent 
its ſkin to Rome, and it was more than eighty feet long. The 
6 crocodile has ſhort feet, and its body 1s covered with ſcales as 

hard, as to reſiſt iron. 
N Evcex. Wanat a ſtrange beaſt? Is the crocodile as miſchie- 
vous as it is hideous * 

ERASsr. It will devour both men and animals, when it ſeizes 
them; it is very artful in obtaining its prey, it hides itſelf, and 
imitates a plaintive cry, to attract paſſengers. Hence it is we 
ay, that affected diſtreſs, is only crocodiles' tears. 

KLUGEN. Such monſters may commit great ravages. 


Does 
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ERasT. No; Providence has wiſely prevent ted this. 


plubious, who are mortal enemies to the crocodile. One is! 
b;ippopotamimns or fca-horſe. 
with a head ſomething reſembling an horſe ; its kin is 


is. tze /rhngnmen, or the 8 yptian rat; WR 
wan a cat. This little animal is ſo miſc 6 is, that it atiac 
| rpents, dogs, and even « Can 1e1s, It devours young Crecc od 
and deſtroys their eggs, which it finds in the ſand. 
count of the ellen le] vice it renders, IN 

1 11creaſe of crocodiles 2 that the ancient people of F. 
inked the e in the number of their gods. 1 
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all kinds! It is, hov. vever, to be tenen that there arc 
many dangerous ones. I think t 


better qualities. 
ER AST. 
endowed with a better diſpoſition, The lion and 
were about our firſt parents, without giving them 
dread of their doing hirm. No animal 
12vag2, had Adam and Eve not ſinned 
God, occafioned that of un aga oft men. 
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This animal 1s as large as an ar. 
an inch 


thick, and ſo hard, that a mu. {quet ball will ſcarce penctrate it. 
It is one of the moſt furious of amphibious creatures, and 
terrible teeth, with which it attacks the NN The other 
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animals trouble him; infects incommode him 3 and all this is 
the unhappy conſequence of fin. However, let | be remarked, 
that, by an effect of the goodneſs of our Supreme Parent, m_ 
chievous animals encreaſe much lefs than thoſe which are u 
ful, and that we have, at all times, means of preſerving our- 
ſelves from the former. 

EUGEN. You muſt permit me, Sir, to ma! 0 one ee 
more That which I admire moſt, in the conduct of the Crea- 


tor 1S, the manner in which the animals nexpetilate't! 1e1T {154 Gies; 
but 1 do not know how it is that corruption engenders worms. 
f ErasT. Corruption does not engender them. It is an old 
error, which. bes deceivea you. Nothing can ſpring froin pu: 
trefaction; if it did, we ſhould fee every day nor animals, 
| which is not the cafe. Ihe Creator, in forming ihe world, 
eſtabliſhed a genera and immutable law in all things; at „ Dy 
this law, every animal engenders, of begets its like, and will gie 
g 10 to the end of time. I hits all animal: s ed from their la- 
cher and mother. I: flicientlùy to be ſcen in the larger 
animals. It we ou e, occaſionally, fwarnis of tniects Tie 
from the midſt of faction, it is, as I are tel vou, that 
2 | 
; fe ma! leinſecte . ame ipects have there depolited their eggs, 
"2 and that hcay War min, 4 the Tl, tern mentation has hate ei then. 
Natural inſtinct teaches inſects to chooſe out thoſe ſubſtances rau. 


dieſt to corrupt, and, of courſe, beſt adap ted to ſupply their 


, 


Young with food, as ſoon as hatched, Be afjured tots is ine cafe, 
There are none but uninformed pertons who ſuppeſe the con- 


trary; but it is time to finiſh, 1 ive we are clo! 3 1 tne town. 
EUGEN. We nave, in imagination, made. a 


y large 


| 
1 Journey for in two days we have run thc "ugh 10 e heavens, 


the earth, and the waters; in ſhort, through the whole conrie 
of nature. We have caſt a rapid eye over the works of God, 
and nearly in t order they were created. 

Ex Asr An for w Eat, my dear Eugenius, do yon ſuppoſ 
all theſe wonders were produced? a 
Fosex. For you, for me; in ſhort, for man. 

: ER AST. Yon fay rig ht. God, having produced all out of 
nothing, would next give being to a creature, that ſtiould ſur- 
i pals the whole. He could not create him gre: ter; or more no- 


ble, than after his own iwage; in doing this, he employed 


$0: aly his will; he made no uſe of his hands; but took a little 
yearth, breathed into it the breath of liic, and man became a 


Ws Walter of all that the earth and ſea produces. 


* 


Plring ſoul, a moment after he gave him a 1 CO:Mpanion, and 
theſe were the firſt pair. So don ne, he male him king and 
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ON GOVERNMENT. 


DAG VII. 


ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THIS COUV. 
TRY, THE PARLIAMENT, NOBILITY. 
CLERGY, AND MAGISTRATES. 


Very much long, Sir, that you ſhould give me 
{ome account of the ccn/?itution of this country; foi 
I think, not to be acquainted with the nature of the govern. 
ment, under which we live, is diſgraceful toa man of any un- 
derſtanding. 

ER AST. It certainly is; and as you have a deſire to know 
it, I will do my beſt to inform you. 

Political writers of antiquity, will allow but three regular 
forms of government, democracy, ariſtocracy, and monarchy, 
When the ſovereign power is lodged in an aſſembly of all the 
free members of a community, it is called a demecracy ; when 
in a council, compoſed of ſele& members, an arifocracy, and, 
whenentruſted in the hands of a ſingle perſon,is tiled a monarchj. 

EvGtn., What are the advantages of each kind of govern- 
ment ? 

Ex AST. In a democratic ſtate, which is a republican go- 
verament, where the right of making laws reſts in the people 
at large, public virtue, or uprightneſs of intention, is moſt likely 
to be found; but, though public ſpirit, and a degree of patriot: 
iim, is generally to be found, in the aſſemblies of the people, 
ſuch aſſemblics are often abſurd in their contrivance, and weak 
in their execution. 

In ariſtocratic governments, they being compoſed (or intend- 
ed ſo to be) of the moſt experienced citizens, and men ot 
the greateſt property, more wiſdom 1s to be expected, but leb 
honeſty, and leſs ſtrength, than in a monarchy ; for where the 
government is veſted in a few, men will be apt to conſider their 
own intereſt. | | 

A monarchy, of courſe, is the moſt powerful of any, being 
a conjunction of the powers that make laws, and carry them into 
execution, placed in the hands of the prince; but, in monarchies 
there is danger of the prince's employing thoſe powers to — 
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politic or oppreſhve 2 Thus have theſe three ſpe- 


cies of government their ſeveral perfections and imperfections, 
Evucen. Of what kind, then, is the Britiſh Conſtitution ? 
ErxasT. It is a mixture of the whole; has all the perfections 
of one, without the imperfections of either; for the executive 
power, that is, the power of carrying the laws into execution, 
being lodged in a ſingle perſon ; for inſtance, in the woe the 
laws have all the advantages of ſtrength and diſpatch, to be found 
in the moſt abſolute monarchy; and the legiſlature, or power of 
making laws, being intruſted to three diſtinct powers, totally 
independent of each other; namely, King, Lords, and Coni- 
mons; (the Lords being an Gen of perſons, 
ſelected for their piety, their wiſdom, their valour, and their 
property; and the Houſe of Commons being a kind of demo- 
cracy, choſen to repreſent the people at large), who are bodies 
actuated by different ſprings, and attentive to different inter- 
eſts, no inconvenience is to be dreaded from either, each 
wer having a negative voice, ſo as to contradict and oppoſe, 
if it pleaſes, any improper or dangerous innovation, or encroach- 
ment of the other two. 
The executive power then in our conſtitution, that is, the 
power of enforcing the laws, is veſted in the king alone, who is, 


D . : 
of courſe,the ſupreme magiſtrate, but the legiſlative power, that 


of making theſe laws, reſts in the King, Lords, and Commons, 
which is the parliament of Great-Britain. 

Evcen. Muſt a law, or an a of parliament, then, have the 
concurrence of King, Lords, and Commons:? 

ErasT. Ves; otherwiſe it would be no law. Thus you ſee, 
that the Commons are a check upon the Lords, and the Lords 
upon the Commons, by the privilege each has of rejecting what 
the other has reſolved, whilſt the King is a check upon both, 
preſerving thus the executive power from encroachment, 
Nay, the two houſes of parliament, Lords and Commons, have 
a privilege of calling the King's evil miniſters and counſellors 
to account, and puniſhing them for any bad conduct, checking 
thus the executive power itſelf. | 

EUGEN. Of what does the Houſe of Lords conſiſt? 

ExasT. Of the Spiritual and Temporal Lords of the realm. 
The Spiritual Lords are the two Archbiſhops and twenty-four 
Biſhops; the Temporal Lords are all the Dukes, Marquiſſes, 
Earls, Viſcounts, and Barons, whoſe number may be increaſed 
at the will of the King. Sixteen of theſe Lords or Peers are 
choſen by the Peers of Scotland, and fit as their repreſentatives, 
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ſince the union of the two kingdoms. The other Peers (+ 
there by virtue of their peerage. 

Euctn. Are there not more Lords than fit in Parliament; 

ErasT. None fit in our Houſe of Lords but the Peers of 
England, The [riſh Peers fit in their own country, but none 
here; none of the Scotch Peers fit, but the fixteen choſen ones; 
and, as to other Lords, the titles are merely titular, being the 
fons and brothers only of Peers | 

Eu EN. Of what does the Houſe of Commons confuit : ? 

RAST. The Commons of F ngland conſiſt, of ſuch men 
of property, throughout the kingdom, as ve nut ſeats in the 
Houſe of Lords, every one of w hom has a vcte in f "amen; 
but as the people of E ngland are too numerous to at Genadie, 90 
do buſineſs in one place, certain diſtricꝭs choofe two repreſen- 
tatives, who meet in Parliament and vote for them. T hel. 
diſtricts are the counties, cities, and borough-towns. Ihe 
counties are repreſented by _perlc ns who have 600 pounds a 
year, in land, choſen by the frecholders, that is, men w ho pot 
ſeſs a free eſtate, of not leſs than for ty ſhilling) a vear,and thol 
perſons, when elected, are called kiis Its of the ſhire or counts, 
and repreſent the landed property of the kingdom. The cities 
and borough towns, are repreſented by perſons poſſefſing an 
eſtate, not leſs than three hundred pounds a year, elected by ih 
freemen of thoſe cities and towns, that is, by the mercan til e 
part of the people, and thoſe perſons, ſo elected, are called 
burgefſes. So that the Houſe of Commons, with the forty-five 
members, elected by the people of Scotland, conſiſts of tive 
hundred and fifty eight. The preſident or chairman of the 
parliament is called the een. 

EUGEN. How often are theſe people choſen ? 

Ee asT. Once in ſeven years; but the King has a dies co 
to diſſolve the Parliament, when he pleaſes, and they 1 
meet till'he thinks proper to call them geber : 

EUGEN, Suppoſe he was never to call them? 

ER AST. Then there could be no Parliament. In former 
times, the nation has been without a Parliament for many years, 
but, as the King cannot cſtablifh any tax, or raiſe any mon 
without the conſent of the people or Parliament, and as mont. 
always wanted, for the pur pofes of Government, he finds it Ne- 
ceſſary to call th em together every year. King Charles the Fi! 
made an at tempt to raiſe money, without the conſent of the e pe 
ple or Parliament, and the conſequence was, that the peopi 
and the King went to war, the King was taken priſoner by the 


Parliament's army, and beheaded. This was in the year 1649 
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It 1 1S NOW inde ced C ta! bliſhed, that the King ſhall call a Par Ia 
ment once in three years. 


EuorN. Do the members of each Houſe vote a cor ding to 
their conſciences? 
Ex AVU r. They ought to do; but it is a doubt whether they 


alwars do or not. Ihe King! nas ſuch a number of va:uab'e 
appointments in his gift, places of profit and power, which ate 
generally viven to th: en zemb ers of both Houſes of Parliament, 
and which he can take aw ay again at bis pleafure, that he gene - 
rally cor” nds a majority of votes in both: Houſes 8, And it is 
this inſluene: e of the Crown, that makes the pe 7 diſſatisfied; 
for where King can influence the members of 
Commons, he can induce them to furniſh him w ich any iums of 
money he pleaſes, be it ever 19 oppoſite to the inclinations of 
the people they repreſent; and this has too often been done, and 
is called venality, 

Euc EN. And have the people no redrefs ? 

ERAST. None, but that of turning out the member w Be 
voted fo contre y to their willie S, al the next new pai Tame 

}EUGEN, And do they? 

ILR AST. Very ſeldom; for theſe members Pros fit by their ſitua- 
tion, and find it their intereſt to bribe the people to elect them 
again. Some gentlemen will ſpend from 10,009 pounds to 
32,000 pounds, to gain a ſeat in Parliament, and this n ioney 


co 
goes among the electors. Indeed the members of the Houle of 


Commons loſe their ſeat there upon taking a place or office un- 


der government ; but the influence of money is fuch, that they 
get themſelves re-choſen. 

EugGtn. There ſhould be a law to puniſh thoſe who bribe 
"Y ' - 
the electors. 


ER ASH. So there is; but they generally find means to evade 
that law. 

EUGEN, I have heard of Tris and his; what are 
they? 

ERAST. By Tory is underſtood the party in favour of the 


King; and by Whig, that in favour of the people. T'wo names 
ct reproach, firſt given in the laſt century. 

Even. Do not Judges fit in the Houſe of Peers? 

ExasT, Yes; but they have no vote; they fit there only 
to give their advice in matters of law, when their advice is 
aſked for. 

EUGEN. 

ER AST. 
pounds a year, the Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas ? 500 
pounds, 


What are their ſalarics? 
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The Chief ſuſtice of the King's-Bench has 4000 
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pounds; the Chief Baron of the Exchequer 3500 pounds; and 
the puiſne, or under Judges, 2000 pounds a year each. 


Eveetn. What is the form of making an Adt of Parlia- 
ment ? 
ER AST. Any two members of the Houſe of Commons, or 


Houſe of Lords, may propoſe a law, if they think proper, which 
is read three times, on three different days, and every member 
of the Houſe, when it is re» Has a privilege of giving his 
opinion upon it. This done, is put to the vote, whether it 
ſhall paſs or not ; if there are more votes for it than againſt it, 
it paſſes, if not, it is thrown out. If this law, which is called 
a 6:1], begins firſt with the Lords, it is afterwards carried to the 
Houle of Commons, and is there diſcuſſed and debated again; 
if it begins in the Houſe of Commons, it is carried to the 
Lords; and, if both Houſes approve of it, it is ſigned by the 
King, if he thinks proper, if not he may reject it, and it 13 
heard of no more. 

Evctn. Can the Houſes of Parliament dethrone the King, 
if they think proper ? ; 

ER AST. Such things have been done. They beheaded, as! 
told you, King Charles I. and they dethroned King James II. 
the ſon of Charles I. but this is contrary to the conſtitution and 
cutom, which 1s, that, on the death of the King, the next heir 
ſhall ſucceed, provided he is a Proteſtant. However, the Far. 
liament has always claimed a right of interfering with the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the Crown, in caſes of neceſſity. 

EuszN. What is the nature of the Privy-Council ? 

ER AST. The Privy-Councit conſiſts of tuch noblemen or 
gentlemen, as the King thinks proper to appoint, to adviſe 
with in affairs of State. They are ſtiled Right Honourable, and 
continue generally for the life of the King, though he can, at 
any time, remove them. There is no particular number; e 
may appoint as many as he pleaſes, though none attend, but 
ſuch as he pleaſed to call upon. The Royal Family, an th 
Great Officers of State, are always of the number. 

EuG6En. Who are the Great Officers of State? 

Ex AsT. The Lord Chancellor, or judge of the Court i 
Chancery. The Lord Keeper of the Privy-Seal, through whoſe 
hands paſs all Charters, ſigned by the King, before they come to 
the Great-Seal. The Preſaent of the Privy Ccuncil. The two 


Secretaries of State. The Lord Chamberlain, who has the com- 
mand and appointment of the King's Houſehold. The Lv 
Steward of the Houſehold, under whoſe department are ti 
kitchen, and all the ſervants attending on it. The firſt Lords 
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the Treaſury, who is, in fact, the firſt Miniſter, The Maſter 
of the Horſe, who has the conduct of the ſtables, carriages, &c. 
The Maſter of the Ordnance, who is the Colonel of the Artillery. 
The Firſt Lord of the Admiralty, who is the head of the Navy. 
The Paymaſter-General of the Forces. The Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaſter, who has the controul of the King's eſtates 
in that county, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who does the 
buſineſs of the Treaſury» | 

A Privy-Councellor takes oath, on admiſſion, to adviſe the 

King, without any partiality, affection, or dread, to keep his 
counſel ſecret, and to avoid corruption. The Privy-Council is 
always a Court of Juſtice, that determines in matters of lunacy 
and idiocy ; that is, in caſes, reſpecting ſuch perſons as are out 
of their mind; and iu. cates that happen with Britiſh ſubjects, out 
of the kingdom. 

Eucen. What is the duty and privileges of the Xing? 

ERasT. He takes an oath, at his Coronation, to govern his 
people according to the Laws of the Kingdom, and to preſerve its 
eſtabliſhed Religion. It was in conſequence of King James II. 
endeavouring, contrary to his oath, to introduce the Romiſh 
religion here, that the Parhament excluded him and his ſon, 
(called the Pretender) from the Crown, and ſet his-eldeſt daugh- 
ter, Mary, and her huſband, William III. then Prince of Orange, 
on the Throne. This event took place the 5th of November, 
1688, and is called the Revolution. King William came over 
here, from Holland, with a large army, landed at Torbay, in 
Devonſhire, and upon his landing, James, dreading the conſe- 
quences that happened to his father Charles I. fled, with his wife 
_ ion, to France, and never jafterwards returned to Eng- 
and, 

EVEN. Why ſhould the people of England, dread the in- 
troduction of the Roman-Catholic religion, when formerly there 
was no other religion in the country; 

ERAST. Becauſe they experienced the inconveniencies, and 
became ſenſible of the abſurdities, of this religion. Until the 
year 1534, when Henry VIII. ſhook off the Pope's power over 
the people of this kingdom, the eſtabliſhed religion in Great- 
Britain and Ireland was the Romiſh; but the people, examining 
into the nature of it, diſcovered its many errors, and, findin 
the King as ready as they were, to introduce the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, which had, at that time, gained a footing in Germany, the 
Parliament co-operated with him, in reforming the church, and 
altering the religion of the country. This event is called the 
Re/ormation. 
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EuGEn. It does not appear that all the people of Engi ad 
are of the ſame opinion; for there are many Diſſenters from the 
church of England. 

ErasT. There are; and theſe are, Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, 
Quakers, and Methodiſts. 

Euctn. And what diſtinction is there between them ? 

ER AST. To enter into all the diſtinctions, would take oh a 
great deal of time, The great ones are, that the Preſhptertas 
doctrine excludes Epiſcopacy; that is, admits of no Biſhop ne 
any form of praycr, and 1s the eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland. 
Anabaptiſts, will not admit of infant-baptiſm, but baptize ther 
followers, when at full age. 2zakers admit of no preachers, 
but ſuch as think themſelves infpired; they are called Quaker:, 
from their affecting to quake, when the Spirit is ſuppoſed to 
give them utterance; at other times they are ſilent at their moet- 
ings: and as to the Methodiſts, they pretend to profeſs pu 707 
doctrines than thoſe of the church of England ; but they are a 
Proteſtants, notwithſtanding, and deny the authority of the Po ope 
and of the church of Rome. 

EuGtn. There is no variety of religion in Roman- Catholic 
countries. Why is there here? 

ER AST. Becauſe thoſe States will not ſuffer it; but it is one 
of the bleſſings of our conſtitution, to be indulged in a libe ge of 
conſcience. All religions are allowed here, even the Rom: 
Catholic, in private chapels, and on certain ieftritions, and th: 
general indulgence is called a zoleraticn, from their being 
tolerated. But we are wandering from the ſubject we were u 5h 
that of the duty and privilege of the King of England, tt 
duty I told you ; his privileges are as follow: 

The King 1s the chief and ole magiſtrate of the nation; can, 

of his own authority, reject any act of Parliament preſen: ted to 
him for ſigning, and, in ſuch caſes, it never paſſes into a law; 
he can make any treaty with foreign powers, create any Peers 
and pardon any offence, except where the conſtitution inter- 
feres. The King can alſo make war and peace, without the 
conſent of his Parliament; but though he can declare war, he 
cannot carry it on without money; and this money he cn 
get without the people's conſent ; this, therefore, obliges kim 
never to m:ke war, but with the approbation of Parlia _ 
He has the appointment of Ambaſſadors to foreign Courts, v 
repreſent the King that ſends them, and protect their count y- 
men, when occaſion requires it. 

The King is conſidered as head of the Church, Army, and 


the Navy; and, as ſuch, has the appointment of all Biibop 5 
an 
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and Officers. He is alſo conſidered as the fountain of honour, 
and of courle confers all titles. 
Eucen. How 1s the King and his family ſupported ? Has 
he any eſtates of his own? 
ER ASH. As Elector of Hanover, he has a pretty conſider- 
able revenue, but not ſufficient to ſupport him and his dignity, as 
Ning of England: there are ſome eſtates in this country that 
belong to him, as King; but his chie fſupport 1s from the people; 
of whom he is obliged, when he comes to the Crown, to atk for 
a becoming maintenance : the Parhament are always ready to 
ſupport his dignity, for the honour of the Crown, and at this 
time, they allow him annually. 990,000 pounds a year ; out of 
which he pays all the State-officers, the Judges, and ail the ex- 
pences of his family. And whenever any of his children arrive 
at manhood, Parliament always makes a ſeparate proviſion for 
them: the Prince of Wales has 50,000 pounds a year. 
Euctn. The taxes, I preſume, are appropriated to the ex- 
pences of Government, and to pay the intereſt of the national 
debt ? 
Erasr. They are. 
EUGEN. Can you give me a general account of the Taxes ? 
ER AST. The firſt great tax is the land-t2x, by which gentle- 
men, who have eſtates, pay four ſhillings in the pound, or 100 
pounds out of every 500 pounds; this, with the tax upon malt, 
raiſes about 3,000,000 pounds. 
There is next a tax on the exportation and importation of 
merchandize. This is conducted by the Commiſſioners of the 
Cuſtoms. | 
Then there is an Exc*;: Duty; that is, a tax on beer, cyder, 
perry, ſpirits, ſilks, linens, ſtarch, hair-powder, horſes, car- 
riages, things fold by auction, travelling in poſt-chaiſes, ſer- 
vants, coffee, tea, Chocolate, wines, paper, vinegar, glaſs, 
hops, candles, ſoap, leather, malt, and a variety of other 
articles. Theſe are under the controul of the Commiſſioners of 
Exciſe. 
Another tax is four ſhillings and two-pence on every buſhel 
of ſalt. 
Another are the Stamp Duties, under the Commiſſioners of 
the Stamp: office. This is a tax, on writings relative to law-ſuits, 
and agreements, pamphlets, cards, and dice, receipts, promiſſory 
notes, and bills of exchange. 
There are others upon Houſes, ſhops and windows, hackney 
coaches and chairs, within the bills of mortality, legacies, and 
one 
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one ſhilling in the pound out of all ſalaries and perquilites of 
offices, and penſions paid by the Crown; alſo on ba. 
chelors. 

EuGEen. What do you mean by the Bills of Mortality ? 

Ex AST. Theſe are accounts or regiſters kept by the Clerks of 
every pariſh, within the cities and ſuburbs of London and Wef:. 
minſter, ſpecifying the number born, married, and buried an- 
nually ; of courſe, by within the bills, I mean, within the 
diſtricts where theſe regiſters are kept. | 

Eucen. A very uſeful inflitution ; pray what do the taxes 
amount to in the whole ? 


ExasT. To upwards cf fourteen millions of pounds an- 
nually. 

EuckEkx. What an enormous ſum ! 

ERAST. Having now given you an account of the Chieſ 


Magiſtrate; ſhall I make you acquainted with ſuch as arc 
below him ? 
EuGen. If you pleaſe. | 
ErasT. The Sheriff of the county then is the firſt. His 
office is that of Chief-Gaoler, and he has the cuſtody of all 
criminals and delinquents in the diſtrict, within his command, 
Though I call him Chief-Gaoler, he is, hy virtue of his oflice, 
for the time being, the firſt man in the county, and ranks before 
every nobleman therein. There is one preſiding over every 
county, and is appointed by the King, out of the gentlemen 
reſident in that county. The county P N and the keeper of 
that priſon are under his controul, and it is his duty to execute 
the ſentence of the law upon all criminals, himſelf, or to tind 
one to do it for him, though that ſentence ſhould extend even 
to death. Moſt gentlemen aſpire to the office of Sheriff, though 
it is attended with the expence of 5 or 600 pounds for the year 
they ſerve. There are two Sheriffs for the city of London, 
choſen by the City. | 
The next officer to the Sheriff is the coroner. Every county 
has more than one, Some have four, ſome fix, according to 
the extent of the county. He is choſen by the freeholders, and 
his office is for life, though he may be removed for miſconduct. 
His duty is to enquire into the death of ſuch as are killed, die 
ſuddenly, or in priſon; he has fees upon the occaſion, ſo that his 
place is a place of emolument. 
The next order of ſubordinate Magiſtrates, are J#/tices c 
Peace, the chief of whom is the Clos Rotulorum, or the keepet 
of the county recor ts, 
EuGEn, Can any one be a Juſtice of Peace? 
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ER AST. No: he muſt have a property of 100 pounds a year 
to qualify him, and be appointed by the Lord Chancellor, at 
me recommendation of the Lord Lieutenant of the county. 

Euof N. What is the Lord-Lieutenant ? 

ER AST. He ig generally ſome man of rank in the county; 
and is appointed I the King, during. the pleaſure of the crown. 

EUGEN. What is his office ? 

ER AST. He acts under the King, in a military capacity. Be- 
ſides appointing the Magiſtrates for the county, be appoints all 
Officers in the county Militia, and is himſelf a Colonel, and in 
caſe of any invaſion, by a foreign enemy, would take the mili- 
tary command of the county. This is held to be a very honourable 
employ, and is much coveted by men of the firſt rank. 

EVEN. You have frequently mentioned rar, is it of any 
uſe to man? 

E RAST. Of great uſe. Precedence in rank is more attended 
to, by great people, than you are aware of. Precedence generally 
takes place in the following order: Princes, Archbiſhops, Dukes, 
Marquiſſes, Earls, Viſcounts, Biſhops, Barons, Knights of the 
Garter, Privy-Counſellors, Judges, Baronets, Knights of the 
Bath, Knights, Doctors, Eſquires, and Gentlemen. The no- 
bility are very particular to preſerve their rank, on all public oc- 
caſions; and you will find a title reſpected every where. Be- 
ſides, if there are any offices of profit in Government, in the 
Church, the Army, or the Navy, the nobility can procure them, 
for themſelves or their relations, in preference to other people; 
and all the departments about the King are commonly filled with 
them, And, add to this, they have a number of privileges. 
Peers, like Members of the Houſe of Commons, cannot be ar- 
reſted, and thrown into priſon for debt; they have all their poſt- 
letters free of expence, and can frank and free the letters of 
others. A Peer, if guilty of a criminal act, is tried always by 
the Houſe of Lords, and can command an audience of the King 
at any time; that 1s, can ſee him and ſpeak to him, without 
tearing to be refuſed admittance : and Peers, as well as Cler- 
2 receiving the benefit of clergy, are not burnt in the 

and. 

— EN. Ido not comprehend what you mean by Benefit of 
ergy. 

ER asT. What is called 4e ,: of clergy, had its riſe in the pious 
reverence of Chriſtian Princes, tor the Church,in its infant ſtate, 
being an inſtitution to exempt the Clergy from being criminally 

proceeded againſt, by ſecular or lay Judges. Popiſh * 
OOon 
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ſoon made an ill uſe of this, for they afterwards claimed this in. 
dulgence, not only for themſelves, but for all attendants upon 
the Church, whetker they were Clergymen or not; and, in len gn 
of time, this x emption grew general, and ! all who could read, 
had the ſame indulgence, reading being a great mark or learn. 
ing in thoſe days of ignorance, till an act of Parliament, « 
Henry VII. made a diſtinction between Lay men and Clergym:y, 
ſubjecting the former, for certain crimes, deſerving death, to be 
burned, with a hot iron, on the left thumb, and denying ben this 
privilege a {ccord time, and they are now, not even required to 
read, but the indulgence 1s generally g granted to all pero, 
both men and women. Clergymen, however, if found ou; 
of ſuch offences us claim this benefit of clergy, are not burnt in 

the hand, but immediately diſcharged, and this, as often as tit) 
Offend ; whereas others ſuſter death for the ſecond cffence : 2! 
as to Peers, when found gwity, they are diicharged without 
burning 1 in the hz and, but if condemne d for the ſame oftence, a 
ſecond time, w I, lke other Laymen ſuffer death. 

KuGeEen. Ho do perſons procure titles? 

ERasr., By intereſt; that is to ſay, by their influence with 
the King or the Miniſters of State; and, ſometimes, by ſervices 
which they have done to the State. 

EUGEN. Of what kind is this influence! 

ER AS. Many gentlemen, from their extenſive property, can 
command the votes of the freeholders and freemen of the town: 
Who fend Members to Parliament, of courſe, they can appoirt 
ſvch members, aud theſe members will naturally give their vote; 
as the perſon ſhall direct, to whom they owe their ſeat in tis 
Houſe of Commons. The King, therefore, will often beſtow 2 
title upon the penatleman who avpoints thoſe members, in order 
to obtain their votes; but titles are frequently given for ſervices 
Cone to the State 107 example, to great Stateſmen, Admirale, 
and Men ine in the Law, The Chancellor is alwa VS mi de 
a Peer, which gene rally ad:'s two or three to the waste Ct 
Lords, every re1gns: and, ſomctimes the Judges, are made Pee. 

EUGEN. | do not at all wonder then, that mea of great f Ire 
tune are ambitious to be created Peers, if fo much reſpec N 1s 
due to their rank. Are there any moie public offices, beudes 
thole you have named ? 

ERAST. Yes, but they are of a lower order; I think the 
next is the Con able, of winch there are two e High an id 
Petty: High Conſtables are appointed by the Bench of Jul LICES, 
at tac Larter Seſlions of the Peace, which are held quarte:1!, 
at the princip zal town in the ccunty, for the adminiſtr atic n of 
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Iſis E jo tice, in matters of ſmall concern. They preſide over a diſ- 
Yon 7 et called a hundred, conſiſting of ſeveral pariches. Petty 
Gol Cinſtables are inferior officers in TG town and parith, ſelected, 
ad, by the High-Conſtables,from the pariſhoners, and are ſubordinate 
87 to the Hi Jh - Conſtables, ITI. ey are app pointed, by two juſtices, to 
FM | ſerve one year: the duty of a Conſtable is to keep good order 
ia che pirilh, and, for this purpoſe, he can take up diſorderly per- 
1 ſons, confine them, and carry them before a magiſtrate. This 
I vice is not held very reputable; and frequently thoſe that are 
«0 WS 29poiate d (tor a U muſt ſerve in their turn), will paya ſine, or tum 
et ol money, to be excuſed ſerving, in this place another takes the 
Tg B office. 
ws The next public officers are the Surweyors of the High-way. 
I EUGEN. What are theie ? 
and Eaasr. Every pariſh is bound to ke ecp the h ich roads 
18 through it in repair, except the turnpike- roads; and Durvey- 
55 0:5 are appointed to ſee this bulinets prope rly done. There are 
generally two in every pariſh, appointed out of the ſubſtantial 
„is kabitant s, by two neighbouring Juſtices of the P eace. 
th | The laſt officers I ſhall now mention, are the Over/cers of the 


| Pi:r, Till the reign of Henry VIII. the poor ſub{ii: d, through- 
out England, upon private charity; but under Qa-en Klizabeth, 
Overſeers,in every pariſh, were appointed from tu bſtantlal ute 
ls ers, yearly, 1 in Kaſter weck, by two neighbouring Juſtice 
ner duty is to raiſe money in che pariſh, by collectiag from 
cvery one, in proportion to the rent of the houſe he lives in, for 
the r clic ft of their own poor, wio are not able to work, and to 
| pioviae work for ſuch as are able, and cannot get employ. 
EUGEN, Now you mention poor, Sit, I ſhould with to know 
Wat (et are? 


85 Ka AST. Gi ply is a corruption of Egyptian. Theſe are a 
55 Pecuar race of people, ſu ppoſed to came riginally from 
1 be” ECVPL, and to be endowed with the © it Of Frede theg 
2 ade their appearance firſt in Germany, about 15 17, but have 
5 . bo n 11ce baniſhed from all parts of Eu: ope. Wu it are called 
by | Gipies now, are a ſet of vagabond peor, who hve in the open 
popes alr, wandering about in co: apanics, from one part of the 
OY count y to a. other , pretend: ing to tell itily people their fortunes, 
the andtabüſting wholly upon plunder: they are liat: le, by our laws, 
| 5 to be taken u: 2, and, if they have cheated any One of money, 
9 io be hanged. 
al ; 3 Lucex, You have omittedöto ſpeak of the Church-wwar- 
4 ER Astr. 
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ER AST. I ſhall ſpeak of them after I have mentioned te 
Clergy, for Church-wardens are ofiicers of the Church. 
EuGtn, I beg your pardon are you going to ſpeak of the 


ty, 


BE their ow! 
morning 


EF EuGE 
Clergy now ? 1 


E RAST. Tam; the people are divided into two claſſes. The 3 
Clergy and the Laity, The Clergy, being an order of men { Eras 
apart to attend the ſervice of God, have certain privileges allon. a remen 
ed them. Among the reſt, oue is, not being liable toſcrve temporal in comp: 
offices, as Sheriff, Conſtable, Overſeer, and the like; but then walk rou 
they have certain diſabilities, on account of their ſpiritual avoca. remembi 
tions; they are incapaple of ſitting in the Houſe of Commoss, men. 
nor can any Rector or Vicar take any lands to farm, or folloy Euck 


any way of buſineſs. ed the ſa 
EUGEN. Some of the Clergy do hold farms notwichſland- 


: Ex as! 
ing. l 
g. ö rg river, or 
ER AST. They are allowed to hold ſufficient Iand to maintain Evuc,1 
their families, and, under this pretence, will often buy and ſel Frag 
like other farmers, but they are liable to pay ten pounds a month into tithi 
to the King for ſo doing. families, 


EyGexn, Are there not ſeveral ranks of Clergymen ? hundred. 
ERasT. Several; Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Deans, Preben- 


of the c. 

daries, Archdeacons, Parſons, Vicars, and Curates. | 3 
EuGzin, Shall I trouble you to deſcribe them ? reds ar 
ERASr. England is divided into two provinces, over eachol WF Fyc. 
which preſides an Archbiſhop. Three of the Biſhopricks, vii. WW 1p ,. 
Durham, Cheſter and Carliſle, are ſubje& to the Biſhop of WT word, p, 
York, and the other twenty-one to the Archbiſhop of Canter 8 
bury. An Archbiſhop is the head of the Clergy in his whole prictors 
province, and goverrs the Biſhops as well as the inferior Clergy, 838 
At the command of the King, he calls the Biſhops and Clergy tenſipe © 
of his province, to meet in convocation, All the Biſhops have don, and 
ſome livinge, more or leſs, to give away among the Clergy, and in the þ 
when a Clergyman of any pariſh dies, of which the Churci We being o. 
in the gift of the Biſhop, if the Biſhop does not diſpoſe of iin Rue. 
ſix months, the Archbiſhop has the giving of it away; te can tion. v 
grant a licence to a Clergymen, that is a Maſter of Arts, in Ra A5 
one of our Univerhties, to hold two livings, and he can grant ip” We upper hi 
cial licences to marry at any place, or at any time; he has a'v Lord., - 
the privilege of conferring a Doctor's, or other degree, in e and uit 
ſame manner as do the Univerſities. W ſcncative 
Evucen. What, cannot people be married when and wir! Wc... 
they pleaſe ? [Cathedr 
ERAST. Not without the Archbiſhop's ſpecial licence, which and Bur: 
Coſts ten pounds. The law obliges people to be married 4 


they 
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their own Pariſh-Church, and between eight and twelve in the 
morning. : 

EudkN. How many pariſhes are there in England? 

ER AST. Almoſt ten thouſand. 


CY 
35 


lte Evcen. Ho do they aſcertain the boundaries of a Pariſh ? 
1 ſet EAST. By certain lands, and other marks; and to keep up 
oa remembrance of tiicſe bounds, the officers of molt pariſhes, 
Oral in company with a numver of the pariſhioners, old and young, 
wen walk round theſe bounds yearly, on Aſcenſion-day; ſo that the 
oc2- We remembrance (in caſe of a diſpute) is kept up in the minds of 
Ons, men. 

low EVEN. The boundaries of Counties I preſume are preſeive 

ed the ſame way. 
ance WW Exasr, Theſe are preſerved by certain marks, as aditch, a 


river, or the like : and, by printed maps. 
EuuEn, What are Hundreds? — 
ER AST. Counties are divided into hundreds, and hundreds 
into tithings or towns, fo calle ], becauſe z-» freeholders with their 
families, compoſed a tyt\:ing, and ten tythings was called an 
hundred, becauſe it conſiſted of ten times ten families. One 
of the chief inhabitants, annually appointed to preſide over che 
reſt, was called a roing- nan. In the northen counties, hun- 
dreds are c lled Wapentakes. 
| Evcsn. What is a County Palatine ? 
ERAST. Particular counties ac {9 called, from the Latin 
word, Palatium, or Palace, for example, the counties of Cheſter, 
Durham, and Larciiter; becauſe the original owners or pro- 
prictors of theſe counties, viz. the Earl of Cheſter, Diſhop of 
Durham, and Duke of La cater had royal rights there, as ex- 


* 


„* — 
* * 
4 "54 


erg] tenſive as the King had in his Palace, ſach as, a power to par- 
0 don, and appoint Judges ; of theie wree, the only one remaining 
1 in the hands of a ſubject, is Durham; Cheſter and Lancaſter 
Tos being vnted to the Crown. 
n Evorn, You mentioned his calling the Clergy to Convoca- 
don. What is that? 
„Es asr. The convocation i: a Parliament in miniature; the 
he be E upper houſe, co ſi ting of the Bithops, r preſents the Houſe of 
Lord,, in which the Archbiſhop of Canterbury preſides as King, 
n die and with Royal S:ite; tlie lower houſe is compoted of repre- 

cr: ſeniatives, chuſen by th Clergy, (ReRors aud Vicars, in the 
war” e (cv2ral Archdeacon s, and by the Prebends of the ſeveral 
which BE Cechedrals), reſembling the Houſe of Commons, with its Knights 
ea ad Burgeſſes. Ry 
ed al 

b EUGENs» 


their 
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Eucrn. What buſineſs do they do? and how often do th ey 
meet ? 

EzasT. They meet as often as the Parliament does; but meet 
only to diſperſe again; for they have no ſooner choſen thi 
Frolocuter, or Chairman, than the King prorogues them, or pre- 
vents their continuance. They formerly ſettled the buſincts 0 
the church, but, being found to enter into matters that did ng; 
concern them, the King has never ſuffered them to do any buf. 
neſs ſince the year 1716. The form is ſtill preſerved, as being 

irt of the conſtitution of this country. But to return. 

A Biſhop, as well as an Archbiſhop, befides the power of or. 
daining Clergymen, and other holy ordinances, has authori: ity 
to inſpect the manners of the Laity, as well as that of the Cler re 
and puniſh delinquents, by eccleſiaſtical cenſures; to this end, 
they hold Courts of Civil Law. 

EuGtn. How are Biſhops appointed? and in what manner dn 
their revenues ariſe ? 

ErxasT. Biſhops and Archbiſhops are choſen by the Chapter 
of their Cathedrals ; that is, by the Dean and Prebendaries be 
longing to the Cathedral; but they are obliged to chooſe {uct 
perſons as the King recommends. Their revenues ariſe from ue 
great tithes of ſeveral Vicarages in their Sitt, and from Jands 
appropriated to their bithopricks. 

Euer N. What are theſe Jithes? 

Er AsT. Tithes are the tenth part of the produce of the land 
lying in each pariſh, which, time out of mind, have been tie 
property of the Rector or Parſon of the pariſh, but, for the 
maintenance of the Biſhops, ſeveral of theſe Rectories bave been 
converted into Vicarages, that is, the t:thes have been divide, 

and the great tithes, as corn, hay, and ſuch things as are! 
valuable, have been appropriated to the uſe of the Hiſh. pi An 
the ſmaller tithes, as milk, fruit, &c. have been ſettled 
3 lergy men who ſerved the Church, nd whom the Biſhor D 
points: ſuch Clergy men are called Yicars. Whereas ſuch: | 
have all the tithes of a pariſh, both great and ſmall, are cal 
Refors or Parſons. 


4 


Rectors alſo have generally fome lan! att 
nexed to their houſes, the Vicars little or none; of courſe re. 
tories are of great annual value, from torty pounds a year, 10 
two thouſand pounds, whereas vicarages ſeldom exceed two 0! 
three hundred pounds a year, and often not ſo much as twen! 
pounds. 

EvuGen. You tell me, that the great tithes of a pariſh are the 


S 
property of the Rector, how is it then that ſome have fallen in 
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to Lay hands? for J have a relation wks gives away the living 


| F- to a Clergyman, but who receives the great tithes himſelf. 

eet WS Ekrxasr. This originated among the Friars, before the Re- 
it formation, when there were ſocieties of Roman-Catholic Cler TY - 
de- : men! ving together in one houle, called Convents, as many now 
«of do in spain, and other HHUATT ies; in the tame manner 
not as | have told you the Fellows live together, in the ſeveral 
ui. Colleges in our Univerſities. By conſent of the King , they beg- 
ing K ced and bought all the Church-livings within their reach, appro- 

priating the tithes to the uſe of themſelz ves, and giving a Prieſt 
"or. WWE {ome imall ſtipend, or the ſmall tithes, for ſerving the Church, 
ity WE who was thence called a Vicar, which meant a ſubſtitute. Now, 
roy, at the Reformation, when the Fopiſh religion was aboliſhed, the 
end monaſteries were diffolved or broken up, and theie appropria- 


tions, or great tithes, veſted in the King, who aiterwards granted 
tiem to private perſons, not Clergy men, who have, from time 
to time ſold or diſpoſed of them, to whom they thought proper. 
Theſe appropriations, from being improperly in the hands of 
aymen, are called nprepriations, Crown-Jands 5s and abbey- 
lands, were ever exempt ſrom paying tithes, ſuch lands, there- 
fore, to this day, continue tithe-tree. 
F.UGEN. What are the Firft-iruits and Tenths? 
ErasT., The fr/f-fruits of a living were the whole profits of 
the fut year, according to a rate fertied in 12 92, and originally 
paid to the Pope. The leni, wert a tenth part of the annual in- 


come of each living, by the fame valuation. At the Reform- 

ation they were annexed to the Crown; and that valuation made, 
cen Wa by which the Clergy are now rated; but, by the bounty of 
ideh, cen Ann, all livings, under ſift; pounds a yea r, are diſcharged 
neo ſcheſe payments, : and what others pay is veſted in Truſtees tor 
; 11) er, as a perpetual fund, for the auger nentation of poor livings. 
r thi * UGEN. ] ſhould like to Enow, ho it happened that ſcveral 
Dea noblemen and gentlemen have one or more 887 N75 in their gift. 
uch; EsxAsr. I wille Kplain this Þy-az ad- to do it now would be 
(ale beesking in Fon! the order in wich [ propoſcd to deſeribe to 
mer We the ſeveral officers of ihe Church, 
ſe rc. --UGEN, I will interrupt you no more. 
ear, w. ERAST, Before either Rector or Vicar, I ſhould have men- 
two of BY ©ioned a Dean and Chapter. The Dean, with the Chapter of 
wenn the. Cathedral Church, (that is the Cancas or Pr ebendaries, 


ho are Clergymen that attend the ſervice of the Cathedral) 
Lare the biſhops council, to ailiit him with advice, in matters of re- 
* gion, or the tempor al concerns of his diſhoprick; moſt of the 

Deans are appointed by the King, and ſome ſew by the Bilhgy 
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of the dioceſe. It is the ſame with the Prebendaries; ſome ot Er 4 
whom are nominated by the King, and others by the Biſhops, Clergy 
The next perſon to be mentioned is the Archdeacon. Thiz orders 
is alſoa clerical officer, ſubordinate to the Biſhop of the dioceſe, deputy 
and is appointed by the Biſhop, but has a kind of epiſcopal au- Sext 
thority, independent of him. Every biſhoprick is divided into keep il 
archdeaconries, of which there are ſixty; and every arch. Luo 
deaconry into pariſhes. It is the province and duty of a Biſhop mit me 
to hold a viſitation in the ſeveral parts of his dioceſe, that is, :» WF liviays 
go round his biſhoprick once in three years, to confirm the WF diſpoſa 
children, inſpect the manners of the Clergy, fee that the BW Era 
churches are kept in order, and that every religious inftitution that is, 
is properly attended. This, I ſay, the Biſhop does once in three examin 
years, but the Archdeacon does it every year, except the yer learnin 
the Biſhop attends. The Archdeacon has alſo a court for try. WF he is for 
ing ſpiritual offences, and puniſhing them with ſpiritual! cen- and the 
ſures; there are one or more Archdeacons in every biſhoprieh WW another 
according to the extent of it. @ vacant, 

Rectors and Vicars I have mentioned. The Curate isn prevent 
officiating Miniſter, aſſiſting the Rector or Vicar, for which ve WW or Vica 
is paid a ſtipend of about fifty pounds a year. = Tow 

EvGEn. That is a ſmall falary, conſidering the great 11 MW muſt fr 
comes of ſome livings. What do the revenues of Biilt:ops and Evce 
Deans generally amount to ? 8 Eras 

Exasr. The Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury is 10,000 BWW which w 
pounds a year, that of York $000 pounds; and the fevera! h, it was co 
ſhops, including livings they ſometimes hold, have from 5000 certain « 
pounds to 2000 pounds, Deaneries are, from about 1509 q pariſhes, 
pounds a year, to about 200 pounds, and Prebends, from about BF owner, a 
700 pounds a year to 50 pounds. So much then for the Cet bis far 
gy. I have now only to explain the inferior officers of te Wi ule of tl. 


church, viz. Church-wardens, Pariſh Clerks, and Sextons. Manor c 
There are generally two Church-wardens choſen for every 3 war with 
pariſh, one by the inhabitants, and one by the Rector or \'icar; Wi the land 
theſe are the Guardians of the church, and the renreſentstive: he requii 
of the body of the pariſhioners. Their duty is to keep i WF much {pc 
church in repair, and collect money from the pariſhioners, !! Wl Lords. 
proper proportions, for that purpoſe, and they, with the Or ers, cert 
ſeers, have alſo the management of the poor. be tenan 
Pariſh-Clerks are generally appointed by the Rector or πνnants f 
car, and are {worn into their office by the Archdeacon ; thet Met it is {1 
duty is to attend the Miniſter in the offices of the church. nich cu, 
EUGEN. I have been told that Pariſh Clerks are often 
Clergymen. 
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ErasT. In pariſhes where the office of Clerk is worth a 


ps. Clergyman's notice, it is ſometimes given to perſons in holy 
his orders; they however never officiate as Clerk, but appoint a 
le, deputy to do the duty. ; 
au- Sextons are perſons that toll the bell, dig the graves, and 
nto keep the churches clean and quiet during divine ſervice. 
Che EuctenN. Now, Sir, You have gone through the whole, per- 
101 mit me to remind you ct giving me an account, how the gift of 
to liviays fell into Lay hands, when I think, they ſhould be in the 
the diſpoſal of the Biſhops. 
the ERAST. Though Lay- men may be the patrons of livings, 
tion that is, have the gift of the churches, yet the Biſhop has the 
ht es examination of the perſons appointed, whether he has ſufficient 
year learning, and whether he be a man of good character or not. If 
try he is found to be an improper perſon, the Biſhop can reject him, 
cen- and the patron muſt nominate another. If he does not nominate 
rick, another in the courſe of fix-monihs from the time it became 
vacant, the nomination falls to the Biſhop; this is deſigned to 
„ en prevent Lay-patrons from keeping the pariſh; without a Rector 


-h he or Vicar. But now for an anſwer to your queſtion. 


= To make you rightly underſtand the nature of Patronage, I 
it 11 WT muſt firit acquaint you with the original of Manors. 
and WW Evcex. I am all attention. 
8 Erasr. Mancr: are as ancient as the Saxon conſtitution, 
0,000 WE viiich was general in this country before the year 1066, when 
al hi it was conquered by King William I. A Manor confiſted of a 
o certain diſtrict or extent of land, (the extent of one or more 
ic00 WT pariſhes, or perhaps but part of one) the uſual reſidence of the 
about WE owner, and ſome part of which he kept in his hands for the uſe 
Cee ot bis family; the reſt was diſtributed to tenants, who, for the 
of the WWF ufc of the land, conſented to do whatever the Lord of the 


Manor commanded him; fo that they ſomet'mes went out to 


8. 

ce war with him, and fought for him, ſometimes they cultivated 
\icar; the land he kept in his own hands, and did other ſervices which 
tritit he required of him. This wes the ſtate of the frodal ſoſtem fo 
oe woch ſpoken of in hiſtory : men were then at the will of their 
ers, in WWF erds. Since that time, certain indulgences of Lords of Ma— 
Ort WE or's, certain conitructions of law, and certain incroachments of 

g the tenants, have made ſome alteration in this, and though ſucl 
or e eenants fil! bold their lands or eſtates at the will of the Lo td, 
; their Vet it is ſuch a will as is agreeable to the cuſtom of the Manor, 
. nich cuſtoms are preſerved in the Court-roll of the Manor, 
Otten 


W kept by the Stewards; and thoſe tenants who have nothin 
e ſhew for their eftates, but admiflions in conſequence of fuck 


F, 8 4:1: ly cuſtums, 
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ceſe; and this tract or extent of land, the tithes of which were 
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cuſtoms, v itneſſed by copies of entries in their poſſeſſion made 
by the Stewards, are called Tenants by copy of Court-roll, and 
their eſtate is thence called a Copyhold: for ſuch eſtates they pay 
a ſmall annual ſum by way of acknowledgement, perhaps a few 
ſhillings, called guit-rent, and the Lord, when they die, takes 
generally the beſt beaſt ſuch tenant poſſeſſed ; this beaſt is called 
a heriot, Lords of Manors have it in their power to releaſe 
ſuch eſtates from the heriots and quit-rent, in which caſe, the 
eſtate is called a Freehola, and the owner a Freeholder, and theſe 
zre the people who elect the Knights of the ſhire to ſerve in 
Parliament, provided each man's Freehold is not leſs than forty ERAST. 
ſhillings a year. K upon the 

Now, then, this underſtood, you will comprehend the nature thoſe who 
of Patronage. Great part of theſe Manors, as now, conſiſted E honour an 


O! 


Evox. 


„ 


of waſte ground, and as Chriſtianity ſpread, the Lords of theſe officers anc 
Manors began to build churches on their waſtes, for the accom- holds in th 
modation of their tenants, and obliged thoſe tenants to appro- WF This pay i: 
priate their tithes to the ſupport of one officiating Miniſter, WWF Vantages th 
which before, were diſtributed among all the Clergy in the di- The Ar 


; fantry, and 


ſo appropriated, was called a pariſb; and becauſe they built the WF having me; 


church, they were allowed to nominate a Miniſter, ſubject to Evusxx. 
his examination by the Biſhop. This right of nomination 13 s turn? 
called an advow/on, and ſaleable like an eſtate, provided the WWF FnasT. 


Rector or Vicar is firſt appointed. there are ty 
EuGEN. You have given me ſuch a clear account of even becauſe the. 
thing you have told me, that I truſt I ſhall remember it; | WF Wo. troops c 
could wiſh at ſome future time to have ſome knowledge of e Guards ; fc 
laws of this country. E $00n-Guarc 
ER AST. That knowledge is as neceſſary as any I have com: bout twent 
municated; for, with what fatisfa&tion can a man live in tis Wi EUGEN. 
country, unacquainted with the laws of it? But as this Kno. Horſe? 
ledge is a ſtudy of itſelf, I muſt refer you to a book | hat Ex AST. A 
publiſhed, called 4 Summary of the Conflitutionary Land“, pn Cap! 
herein the whole is explained in a way ſuitable to your caps Achutant, a 
city; but we will now finiſh for the preſent, leſt your memo Kettle Dri 
ſhould be too much burthened. Our next ſubject ſhall be upon Eugen. 
the Army. | Etasr, * 
goons, a Co 
tenant-Coloi 
| Of a troo 
Adjutant 58 
rummer 2 
orporal s. 
las the cloat 
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a Kettle Drummer, Trumpeter, Serjeants, and Corporals. 


: goons, a Colonel of Drag 
tenant-Colonel 11. 4s. 64; a Major 11. os. 6d ; each Captain 
| of a troop 155. 6d; a Lieutenant gs. a Cornet 8s. the 
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DISCOURSE KEN. 


ON THE ARMY, NAYY, AND MILITIA. 


Think, Sir, our diſcourſe this day is to be upon 
the Army? 

ErasT. It is; and you ſhall be told every thing I know 
upon the ſubject. The profeſſion of arms comprehends all 
thoſe who engage to ſerve their King and country in war, with 
honour and fidelity; the King has the nomination of all the 
officers and gives them pay, in proportion to the rank each one 
holds in the ſervice, from the common Soldier to the General. 
This pay is ſometimes increaſed in time of war, by ſome ad- 
vantages the officers have during their encampment. 

The Army is divided into three branches, the cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery, (for I ſhall ſay nothing of the navy now, 
having mentioned that, when I was ſpeaking of the ſea). | 

EUGEN. Will you do me the favour to deſcribe each in 
Its tarn ? | 

ErasT. By the cavalry is underſtood, the hoi ſe; of which 
there are two troops of Horſe-Guards or Life- Guards, ſo called 
becauſe they attend upon the King only, and defend his life; 
two troops of Horſe-Grenadier Guards; one 1egiment of Horſe- 
Guards; four regiments of Horſe; three regiments of Dra— 
goon-Guards, and eighteen regiments of Dragoons, in all 
about twenty-ſix regiments, or about 18,000 men. 

Eugexn. What officers are there belonging to a regiment of 
Horſe ? 

Ex AsT. A Colonel, a Lientenant-Colone!, a Major, eight 
or ten Captains, and as many Lieutenants, and Cornets, an 
Adjutant, a Quarter-Maſter, a Chaplain, and a Surgeon, with 


EUGEN. 


EUGEN. 


What is the pay of the Cavalry? 
ER ASr. 


The Horſe- Guards have better pay than the , Dra- 


goons has 11. 158. per day; a Lieu- 


Adjutant 5s; Surgeon 6s; and the Chaplain 6s. 8d. the 
rummer 2s. 3d; the Trumpeter 28; a Serjeant 28. d; a 
Corporal 2s. 3d ; and each private man 1s. 9d. The Colonel 
has the cloathing of his regiment, for which he is allowed ſuf- 
F 2 ficient 
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ficient to clear 5 or 600 pounds a year, after paying for the 
clothes, and a Captain of a troop has alſo ſome perquiſites, 
The Colonels of the two troops of Life-Guards attend upon 
| the King at court, on court days, and their regiments are not 
worth leſs to each, all things conſ1dered, than 2000 pounds a 
year, A regiment of Dragoons, is conſidered worth 1500 
pounds a year, and a regiment of Foot, 1000 pounds a year in 
time of war, and about 700 pounds in time of peace. 

EudEN. And why this? 

ErasT. Becauſe a regiment in time of war conſiſts of Iooo 
men, and in time of peace of not above halt the number, ot 
courſe, if a Colonel gets 600 pounds a year, by cloathing 1000 
men, he can get but half the money by cloathing 500. 

Eucen. How many regiments of fect are there? 

ER AST. Sometimes more, and ſometimes Jeſs. In peace 
there are about ſeventv-two regiments. In war about 120 regi- 
ments conſiſting of 1coo men; ſo that in war, reckoning 129 
regiments of 1000 men each, is 120,000 and gooo Guards; but 
in time of peace the 120 regiments are reduced to about ſeventy: 
two of 500 each, that is about 36,000 men. 

EvcGten. How are the regiments divided? 

ER AST. Into ten companies each. Each company has a 
Captain, a Lieutenant, and an Enſign, and over the whole 
there is a Colonel, a Lieutenant-Colone], and a Major. A 
company of Artillery has four Lieutenants, 

EUckN. Have the infantry no Chaplain ? 

ER AST. Yes; each regiment has a Chaplain, an Adjutant, 
a Surgeon, and a Surgeon's mate, beſides Serjeants and Cor- 
porals. | 

EuGEN. What is the pay of the Foot ? 

Ex Astr. The Fcot Guards have better pay than marching 
regiments ; they continue in London which is a more expenfive 
place than the country, where otherregiments are quartered and 
where, owing to being quartered or lodged at public houſes, 
the officers can live cheaper; beſides the uniform or clothes of 
the officers of the Foot-(zuards is more expenſive than thoſe c 
marching regiments. The oſticers of the Foot-Guards have 
alſo better or more rank than ofhcers of other regiments. An 
Enſign of the Guards ranks or is upon an equality with a Lien. 
tenant of a marching regiment ; a Lieutenant of the Guars 
ranks as a Captain, and a Captain of the Guards as a Lieute- 

nant-Colonel, and is called Colonel. Now, with rc ſpect to 
their pay. 

The Colonel of a marching regiment has 11. 4s. per Gay; 
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the Lientenant-Colonel 15s; the Major 158; each of the 
Captains 108; A Lieutenant Is. Sd; an Enſign 3s. 8d; the 
Adjutant 453 the Quarter-Maſter 4s. $d. and Ad. a month 
out of each man's pay; the Surgeon 6s. 84; the Surgeon's 
mate zs. Cd; and the Chaplain 65. Sd. A Serjeant 1s, Gd; 
a Corpor al 18; and each private man 8d. 

EvGex. It is very little pay: how do they contrive to live 
upon it? 

Ex AST. It is u "th difficulty. Indeed the officers ſeldom do, 
they have g genera! iv (mal! fortunes of their own. The army isa 
profeſſion of honoar rather than of profit, and fo great is the 
eager neſs of young meu to get into it, that commiſtions are 
oftner purchaſed than given 2 4 Three hundred and atfty 
pounds is tlie price given tor an Enſigney, and the pay is not 
more than about fifty pounds a year. In time of peace when 
regiments are quartered or ſettled in a country place, an Enſigu 
can make ſhift to live upon his pay, the inns upon the roads 
being obliged to give him a bed and three good meals a day for 
one chilling, in which caſe he has two illings and ſix-pence 
left for clothes and other th eings: and a as to the common {oldiers, 
the pablic houſes are obliged, by act of parliament, to give them 
a lodging, ſmall beer, fire, and utenſils to dreſs their food, with 
falt, pepper, and vinegar tor nothing, or to find them in vic- 
tuals for four-pence a a day. 

EvGen. I have heard ſay that the army is the beſt ſchool 
in the world for young men; why is it ſo reckoned ? 

ExasT. Becauſe they enter very early into it, and ate 
brought up with high notions of honour, bravery, and politeneſs 
to each other. There is ſuch a diicipline in the army that no 
officer dare contradict, diſpute, or diſobey the orders of a ſupe- 
rior officer, though that officer ſhall per haps be only an older 
Captain, or an older Enſign; on pain of being tried by his bre- 
ther officers for diſobedien ce of orders, and of being puniſhed, 
broke, and diſgraced, if found guilty : a lad that is undutiful to 
his parents or maſters, will be there ſoon taught ſubordination 

and gbecience; he will learn to live upon ſix- pence a day, to 
ben heat, cold, and fatigue, and never to commit a diſhonour- 
* action. 

Eos EN. What are the firld-officers of a regiment? 

ERasT, The Colonel, Lieutenant-C olonel, and the Major, 
ho take a particular command, when in the field of battle. 

EUGEN, Is there no higher rank in the army than a Colonel ? 

ErasT. Yes; Brigadier- Generals, Major-Generals, Lieu- 
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manders in chief, who command the whole army ; whereas, 
other Gnerals, in proportion to their rank, command only a 
branch of the army in the day of battle. 

EuGen. What is the pay of theſe Generals? 

ErasT. They have no pay but when employed. Admirals 
are always in pay, but Generals not. When they are paid, 
their pay 1s in proportion to their rank ; from two pounds a 
day to ten pounds, which 1s the pay of the Commanders in 
Chief. 


On the Army and Navy. 


EuGtn. What is the office of the Adjutant and the Quar- 
ter-Maſter ? 
ER AsT. The Adjutants buſineſs is to aſſiſt the Major, to 


deliver his orders, and to regulate the regimental accounts; that 
of the Quarter-Maſter to procure proper accommodations for 
the men in quarters and camp, and to keep every thing in or- 
der. Theſe officers in each regiment, with the Chaplain and 
Surgeon are appointed by the Colonel, as are the Serjeants and 
Corporals by the Captains. 

EuGexn, What are the Grenadters ? 

ErasT. They form one company of every regiment, that 
marches at the head of that regiment ; they are the talleſt, beſt 
made men, picked out cf the whole, and wear high caps on 
purpoſe to make them appear taller, in order to give the regr 
ment a noble appearance. 

EUGEN. Is a ſoldier when enliſted obliged to ſerve for life? 

ER AST. He is obliged to ſerve twenty years, unleſs he be 
diſabled, or can procure his diſcharge befofe. It is in the op- 
tion of his Colonel, who, if he has behaved well, will diſcharge 
him for eight or ten guineas, in order to procure another 11 his 
room, or will give him his diſcharge for nothing. | 

EugGen. Is an officer ever promoted in the army by ſeni— 
oxity ? ; | 

Ek AST. Sometimes; particularly if he is abroad in ſervice, 
in time of war. If a Licutenant dies, or is killed, the eldeſt 
Enſign of the ſame regiment will come in youngeſt Lieutenant; 
if a Captain dies, or is killed, the eldeſt Lieutenant will uo 
and then ſucceed, but this ſucceſhon will not often take place 
in officers of higher rank than Captains; jt will require intereſt 
and recommendation, as for great attention to duty, ſome gal- 
Jant act of bravery or the like. When an officer once gets tlie 
rank of Colonel, his rank goes on, and no Colonel 1s put over 
his head. All the Colonels of the ſame ſtanding are made 
Major-Generals together, and all Major Generals of the fame 


ſtanding, Lieutenant-Generals at the ſame time; but it does 
| not 
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not follow, that becauſe a man is a General, he is to be em- 
ployed as ſuch. The King ſingles out for a command ſuch as 
he thinks are men of the beſt abilities and heroiſm. 

EvuGen. I have heard of Volunteers, what are theſe ? 

ER AST. In time of war, a young gentleman who perhaps 
cannot get an Enſigncy for aiking for, and has not 350 pounds 
to purchaſe one, will requeſt the Colonel of a regiment in ſer- 
vice to take him as a Volunteer ; if accepted, he acts in the ſta- 
tion of a private ſoldier at his own expence, without pay ; but 
vet aſſociates with the officers, and ſuch Volunteer will have the 
firſt enfigncy in the regiment that drops, given to him, as a re- 
ward for his alacrity and readineſs to ſerve his country. 

EUGEN. Have there not been inſtances of private Soldiers 
obtaining, in courſe of time, great rank in the army ? 

Ex AST. There have been ſome few inſtances of this kind. 
The late Generals Bland and Salter were once common fol- 
diers. An induſtrious man in the Guards, may, by the favour 
of his Colonel, ſoon be appointed a Serjeant ; it is then his 
duty to teach the men their exerciſe ; and if they are clever 
and expert at this, when new regiments are raiſed, they gene- 
rally give one or two of ſuch men commithons, in each of theſe 
new-raiſed regiments, in order to exerciſe the men, and ſee they 
are properly diſciplined. When the 79th regiment was raiſed 
in the laſt war, there were ſeven Serjeants taken from the 
Guards, and made Lientenants of that regiment, though they 
had never been Enſigns; a Serjeant of the Guards being almoſt 
conſidered upon an equality of rank with an Enſign of a march- 
ing regiment ; but this was a fingular circumitance. When 
once they are in commiſſion, it is eaſy to ſee, that in time of 
action, ſomething may happen to forward their promotion. 

EUGEN. Is there any proviſion for diſabled Soldiers, as there 
is for difabled feamen ? | 

ER AST. When a Soldier has ſerved twenty years, he is en- 
titled to be an out-penfioner of Chelſea Hiiſpital, for which he 


receives about ſeven pounds a year, and is at liberty to ſet up 


his trade in any town in the kingdom, which no man elſe can, 


| Unleſs he be a freeman of thoſe towns; and if he is unable by 


wounds to get his living, and is defirous of being taken into 


the Hoſpital wholly, he will be received, lodged, clothed and 
maintained for the reſt of his life; but ſometimes, in time of war, 
| When Soldiers are wanted to go abroad, they will ſelect the moſt 
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able of the out-penſioners to ſerve in forts and garriſons within 
the kingdom. Indeed the garriſons of Great-Britain, are chief- 
ly manned with invalids, of which there are twenty-fix com- 
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panies ; and officers who have loſt a leg or an arm in the ſer- 
vice, are generally removed to them, whereby they live com- 
tortably the remainder of their days. 7 

EUGEN. Is their no proviſion for their widows, if they are 
killed in battle ? 

ER AST. None. The widows of officers have penſions after 
their death, whether they are killed in battle or not. A Colo. 
nel's widow has gol a year; a Lieutenant-Colonel's 2;1. a 
Major's zol. a Captain's 251. a Licutenant's 2ol. an Enfigns 
15]. and a Chaplain's, and Surgeon's 20l. cach. 


EUGEN. What becomes of the officers and men of a reduced 
regiment? 
frasr. The men are diſbanded, that is diſcharged, and the 


ofticers have half- pay for their lives, 

EvcGexn. Now, Sir, will you explain to me the Artillery: 

ERasT. The Ariillery is employed in firing of cannon, and 
throwing of bombs. 

EuGEN. 1 know what a cannon is, but do not rightly under- 
ſtand the nature of a bomb. 

E RAST. A bemb is an iron ſhell, hollow within, filled with 
combuſtible matter, with a fuſe or artificial fire, communicatins 
with the contents of the ſhell, and which takes fire without, 
when {hot out of a mortar, or pizce of ſainething reſembling 1 
cannon. It is deſigned to be ſhot into towns and forts, ans :5 
ſo contrived, that the fuſe, which burns all the way it goes, hail 
ſet fire to the contents of the bomb, as toon as it fails to the 
ground and burſt it into a thouſand pieces, which will deſtroy 
and fire every thing within its reach. The ſoldiers generally 
ſee them, as they fly in the air, and avoid them when they can; 
they are throw! into forts like a cannon ball, by the force ol 
gunpowder. 

Eugen, How many regiments of Artillery are there : 

Erasr. Only one, which conſiſts of four batailions, whoſe 
province it is to work mortars, great guns or cannons, ſpring 
mines, throw bridges over rivers, and other ſuch things. 

Eucen. I do not comprehend what you mean by fptinging 
of mines. 

Ek AST. A mine is a ſubterraneons paſſage dug under the 
wall or rampart of a fortified town, deſigned to be blown up 
with gunpowder, when the enemy is paſſing over it. 

EUGEN. Is there any difference between the Artillery and 
the Engineers? 

Erxasr. The corps of Engineers is a part of the Artillery; 


their buſineſs is to contrive attacks at ſieges and defend towns 
W 1:61 
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when beſieged. They have the ſole conſtruction and diſpoſition 
of all forts, redoubts, batteries, mines, &c. the fortifying 
of camps and pos; reconnoitering the enemy's works; taking 
plans and ſurveys of a country diſcovering the moſt advan. 
tageous methods, for marc ching. retreating, attacking or defend- 
ing; building of all for tifications, magazines, and other mili- 
tary bai lings; they ought, therefore, to be gentlemen of ſei— 
ence ; indeed they are gentlemen, the corps conſiſting wholly of 
oftice's, having no private men; whereas the Artillery have 
only to manage and direct the guns and other pieces of ord- 
nance, place. { up on the works 'coaſtruA ted by the Engineers. 
The corps of Engineers has one Colonel, two Lie: atenant- Co» 
lonels, four Majors, twenty-four Captains, and thirty-eight 
Licutznants. 

ECGEN. How many men does a a conſiſt of? 

E RAST. From five hundred to eight hundred. 

Eugen. Hcw many forts are there in Great Britain? 

ER AST. Thirty-four or thirty five, each of «hich has a 
Governor, and Lieutenant-Governor, beſides other officers and 
ſome Artillery. The pay of the Governors is from 1200 
pounds a year to 100 pounds, and of the | teutenant-Governor 
from zoo pounds to 100 pounds. All thete ofhices are in the 
gitt of the King. 

Eugen. Does the King diſpoſe of them himſelf? 

Eeasr, Very ſeldom, they are given away, as are the 
biſhopr icks, gener ally bv the King's miniſters to their families, 
or to thoſe whom they wiſh to oblige. 

Eucten. How many Miniſters has the King? 

ER AST. About eight or nine, and theſe generally conſiſt of 
ſuch of the Privy- Cuuncil as bear the offices of State: The 
Firſt Lord of the Treaſury ; the Lord Chancellor; the Lord 
Pretident of the Council ; the Firit Lord of the Admiralty : 
the "Chanceilor of the Exchequer ; the Secretary of War ; 
the Commander in Chict of the Army, (when there is one) 
and the two Secretaries of State ; but the Firſt Lord of the 
Freaſury is the oſtenſible Miniſter; and if theſe gentlemen 
ſhould advite the King to any wrong an c, they are liable to 
be called to an account {or 1t by the 1} ariiament, (which is called 
mipeaching them) and to be puniſhed, even to the loſs of life. 
Have vou any more queſtions to att * | 

Evcen. Oh, yes, a great many, I want, among other things, 
to know what a fe ge is, and the nature of it, 

ErasT, It is in ſieges that the Artiilery are chiefly employ- 
ed. When a fort, or fortified town, that is, a town. round 
5 which 
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which thick walls are built, and great ditches dug, to defend it 
againſt the approach of an enemy; when ſuch a ſtrong place is 
attacked, it is ſaid to be beſieged, and the buſineſs of the be- 
ſiegers is to get into, and take poſſeſſion of ſuch fort or town. 
UGEN. Is a fort and fortified town the ſame thing? 

ER AST. No. A fort is merely a place walled and ditched 
round like a fortified town, for the ſhelter and ſecurity of a 
number of ſoldiers, and, like that, is called a garrijon. A 
ſmall number of ſoldiers from ſuch a place, can occaſionally 
ſally or go out and annoy the enemy and retire within the fort 
again, and be ſafe; it is, therefore, I ſay, the buſineſs of the 
beſiegers to drive this garriſon out, and take poſſeſſion of the 
place. For this purpoſe, artillery are employed on both ſides, 
that is, bombs are thrown, and cannons tired ; thoſe from the 
beſiegers to knock down the walls, and deſtroy the fort; 
thoſe from the beſieged to drive away the enemy, by firing on 
them from the walls. If the beſiegers can make a breach in 
any part of the walls, they will ruſh in, and take the fort by 
force. This 1s called forming it, If they cannot do this, they 
will cut off all communication with the fort, either by ſea or 
land ; by carefully watching that no perſons ſhall go out of it, 
nor any proviſions, ammunition, or other aſſiſtance be taken in; 
and, by this means, in a length of time, they will ſtarve them 
out, and oblige them to ſurrender; for when their proviſions or 
ammunition is gone, they can hold out no longer. 

EvGen. And are things always carried to ſuch extremities? 

ErasT. No. The beſieged generally ſurrender, if over- 
powered, before things are brought to the utmoſt extremity; 
tor the General of the beſiegers always ſends to the Com- 
manding Officer of the fort, and tells him, that if he does not 
ſurrender, he will ſhew the garriſon no quarter, that 1s, if he 
is obliged to get poſſeſhon by force, he will put every man to 
death; ſhould they hold out to the laſt, they lie wholly at the 
mercy of their enemy. If the beſiegers are driven off or think 
proper to deſiſt from their enterprize, they are ſaid to raj/e he 

ege. 

1 How do they ſend to each other, when all com- 
munication is cut off. 

Ex AsT. They will ſometimes, as the Romans did, ſhoot 2 
letter upon the point of an arrow from one to the other, or a 
party will advance from the chief body of the enemy, with a 
flag, which is called a flag of Truce ; this is generally ſeen by the 
other party, and is known to be the ſignal for a parley or con- 
ference, 
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Evcen. Who, Sir, were the Romans ? 
ErasT. They were a warlike people, that inhabited Italy 
from about 400 years before Chriſt, to about 222 after Chriſt, 
that is, for about the ſpace of 600 years, who carried their 
conqueſts into moſt parts of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, and be- 
came maſters of all the known parts of the world ; but owing 
to too great an extent of empire, they were not able to keep 
their ſubjects in ſubjection ; who, as they grew more powerful, 
ſet up kings of their own in the different parts of Europe. 
This gave riſe to the preſent kingdoms, and the Roman empire 
ſunk away and was loſt in the eſtabliſhment of other States. 

KusgN. In mentioning the ſoldiery, you have not once 
named the Militia. 

ERasT. The Miitia are a diſtin body of men; though 
they are diſciplined like the army, and co-operate with them in 
time of war. 

Eucen. How are they raiſed ? 

ExasT. Every county is obliged to raiſe a certain number 
out of the inhabitants of that county; and the men fo raiſed, are 
trained to arms, and. ſerve three years, when others are drawn 
by lot, to ſerve in their room. 

Eugen. Are they under arms all theſe three years? 

ErasT. No. Only in time of war, at which time they are 
clothed and paid like other ſoldiers, and under the ſame diſci- 
pline ; but in time of peace they are called out for one month, 
at Whitſuntide, and are taught their exerciſe, or the uſe of 


arms; and during the month only that they are ſo out, they ar e 


paid. 
EUGEN. How are they choſen ? 
ErasT. Each pariſh chooſes yearly, by lot, a proportionable 
number of their inhabitants, perhaps three or four, or more, 
tufficient to make up the number their county is to furniſh. If 
any of theſe inhabitants object to ſerve, by paying five or ſix 
pounds, a ſubſtitute may be found to. ſerve the three years. 


tor them. 
EUGEN. How are the officers choſen ? 
Eras1. They are appointed by the Lord Lieutenant of the 


county, out of the gentlemen of the county; the Lord Lieu- 
+ tenant being always the Colonel of the county Militia. 
4 Eucen. And are they obliged to ſerve ? 
| ERAST. As the Militia are never ſent out of the kingdom, 
gentlemen are very eager for theſe appointments ; ſo that none 


are choſen, but ſuch as have a certain, independent property, 


which is called a qualification. 
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Eugen. What are the neceſſary qualifications ? 

ER IST. Lieutenant-Colonels muſt have an eſtate of 600 
pounds a year; the Majors and Captains 200 pounds; Licu- 
tenants go pounds; and Enſigus 20 pounds. One half of which 
property mult be in the county they are choſen for, ; 

EUGEN. Is there any proviſion for a wounded Militia man? 

ER AST. They are, like other ſoldiers, entitled to the benefit 
of Chelſea Hoſpital, and bave other privileges like them. 

Everexn. How many men do the ſeveral counties raiſe * 

ERAST. England and Wales together, furniſh 36,7 pri- 
vate meu. . 

EVEN. When all the army are together, they muſt make 
a vaſt body. 

ER ASH. Certainly ; not leſs in time of war, reckoning tlc 
Cavalry, Infantry, Militia, Marines, and Artillery, than about 
184,c00, beſides 120,000 ſeamen ; fo that, without officers, the 
army and navy may be reckoned, in war, to amount to above 
zoo, oo men. Avaſt number for ſo {mall a territory as Great 
Britain to find and ſupport, | 

EuGtx. Does not Ireland aſſiſt upon this occaſion ? 

Eras1. Yes. But in a former war, they raiſed among them- 
ſelves for the defence of their oven country, 30,000 volunteers, 
and every man was well diſciplined and bore his own expences, 
without calling upon the State for any afſiſtance; which, added 
to the number of the army, reckoned before, make 370,000 
men. 

EvuGtEn. A vaſt number indeed! 

ERAsT. Such a number as diſpelled all fear of being at. 
tacked in any quarter; for the ſucceſs of a battle generally de- 
pends upon numbers, few Generals caring to ritk an engaye- 
ment, if their army is not pretty near on an equality with the 
my, in point of number. 3 85 

Euckx. How many ſhips of war have we? 

Erxasr. We had laſt war, in commition, ſmall and great, 
about 480, on which there are on board near 16,000 guns o: 
Cannon. 

Eugen. Are theſe all fighting ſhips ? 

ERasT. V/hen Ifay 480, I conclude 102 ſhips of the line, 
(which are ſlips, carrying more guns than fifty) frigates, brige, 
valleys, ſchooners, cutters, fire-ſhips, and yatchs. Cutters are 
chiefly employed to guard the coaſt from ſmugglers. 

EUdEN. What are /mugglers ? 

Ekasr. Such as bring by lea, tea, brandy, rum, and = 
articles 
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articles into the country, without paying duty, by which means 
they rob the ſtate of part of its revenue. 

EVEN. They are liable to be puniſhed for this? 
ERasT. Their goods and veſſels are liable to be ſeized, and 
if they make any reſiſtance, the offence is death. 

EUGEN. By what means does the Admiral, in an engage- 
ment, give his direction to other ſhips ? 

ErasT. By fignals; that is, by lags hoifted on certain parts 
of the ſhips, and Dy fi ing of guns. 

Eucen. Theſe finals mutt be then very numerous; how 
do they contrive yot to nuſtake one for another? 

ERrasr. They arc all ſectled before hand, and wrote down ; 


and an officer on board each flip is appointed to explain them. 


In ſhort, a mariner is to well acquainted with all the buſineſs of 
navigation, that there are Iew miſtakes, but what are wilful. 


} 


D1ISCODUDRSE-TX: 


ON THE COURTS OF LAW AND THEIR 
OFFICERS, . 


AVE you, my dear Eugenius, a right compre- 
henſion of the courts of Law? 

EUGEN. Very far from it; it would give me pleaſure to 
have them properly explained, 

ERaAsT. I ſhall not enter into a minute detail of them; but 
content myſelf with ſaying only ſo much as will give you a ge- 
neral idea of the principal of them, which are four; (for there 
are ſeveral that will be unneceſſary to burthen your memory 
with) we will begin with the loweſt. 

The firſt then 1s the Court of Common Pleas,, calculated to re- 
dreſs injuries, committed by one man upon another, in any part 
of the kingdom. It was eſtabliſhed in Weſtminſter Hall by 
king John, in 1216, where it has continued ever ſince, 'The 
Judges of this Court are foar in number; the Chief Juſtice of 
me Common Plas, and three przjne, or Under Judges, who 
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fit every day in Term time, to here and determine all matter, 
of law, ariſing in civil cauſes, real or perſonal. 

Eucen, What is meant by civil cauſes ? 

ErasT. By civil cauſes is meant all infringements upon pro- 
perty, carried on or proſecuted by the perſon injured; in contra- 
diſtinction to criminal cauſes, which are conſidered as breaches 
of the peace, and though commenced by the party aggrieved, 
are carried on in the King's name, as the chief magiſtrate and 
enforcer of the Laws. 

The Court of King's Bench is the next (ſo called, becauſe the 
King uſed to ſet there in perſon) and is the Supreme Court of 
Common Law, in the kingdom. This has alſo four Judges, a 
Chief Juſtice, and three puiſne ones. 

Eucen. Did the King fit in that Court as a Judge? 

ErasT. He ſat there, as he is ſuppoſed to do now; but was 
not empowered to determine any caule, but by the mouth of his 
Judges. 

Euctexn. What is the authority of that Court? 

ER AST. It has the ſuperintendance of all Civil Corpora- 
tions, commands Magiſtrates and others to do what their duty 
requires, protects the liberty of the people; hears and deter- 
mines both in criminal and civil cauſes, and is a Court to which 
we may appeal againſt all determinations of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and other inferior Courts ? 

EuGEtn. You mentioned Common Law, what is under- 
ſtood by this ? 

Ex AST. . Common Law implies whatever has been cuſtomary 
throughout the kingdom itſelf ; and the term is uſed to diſtin- 
guiſh it from thoſe Laws eſtabliſhed by Act of Parliament, and 
which are therefore called Statute Law. 

There is another principal Court of Law, called the Cour g 
Exchequer, which is a Court of Equity too, and was eftablith- 
ed originally to recover debts due to the King : people may, 
however, apply to this Court for redreſs in ſuch grievances, as 
they generally apply to the Court of Chancery for. There are 
four Judges alſo of this Court, called Barons of the Exchequer; 
a Lord Chief Baron, and three others. | 

But the fourth and laſt, is the high Ceurt of Chancery, the 
moſt important of all in matters of civil property. Here the 
Lord Chancellor fits as Judge, and determines the matter by 
his own decree ; Whereas, in the Courts of King's Bench and 
Common Pleas, the matter is heard and determined by a Jury 
of twelve men. But if a man thinks himſelf aggrieved, even 
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may refer his cauſe to the Houſe of Lords, where it may be re- 
beard. 
F Evucen. What is it you mean by a Fury of twelve men ? 
EAST. This is eſteemed one of the greateſt privileges of a 
* Britiſh ſubject, that of being tried, or having his cauſe deter- 
mined by twelve indifferent perſons, choſen by him out of forty- 
eight reſpectable men, of his own county, who are ſummoned 
for that purpoſe ; by which means the deciſion is not left to the 
determination of the Judge alone, who might poſſibly be 
thought partial. 
| Evcex. I think you ſaid the Court of King's Bench had 
the ſuperintendance of all Civil Corporations ; I wiſh to know 
the nature of a C arporation. 
EAST. Corporation are bodies of men united, by a Char- 
ter or Privilege from the Crown, for the purpoſe of protecting 
their own rights, or the rights of the Community to which they 
belong. They are empowered to make certain laws of regula- 
tion among themſelves, and to enforce the execution of them, 
if they be not contrary to the laws of the land. Cities and all 
Borough-towns that ſend members to Parliament, are towns 
corporate or little republicks, and the Mayor and Aldermen of 
ſuch corporate bodies are generally Magiſtrates, within the li- 
mits of the Corporation. 

The Corporation of the city of London, like that of other 
towns, conſiſts of three branches. The Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Common Council; in imitation of King, Lords and 
Commons. The City is divided into twelve wards, and each 
ward elects an Alderman and a certain number of Common 
Council; and thus between them, the buſineſs of the Corpo- 
ration is adjuſted, 


EuaEN. Why is the Mayor of London called Lord- 
Mayor ? | | 


Ex AST. By a particular privilege, the Mayors of London, 
York, and Dublin, have the title of Lord for the year they 
ſerve ; which the Mayors of other towns have not. 

Eucen. What are thoſe Courts that are held in the Coun- 
try, I mean the Mir ei? 

ERaST. They are a kind of Aſſiſtant Courts, ſent by the 
King's Special Commiſſion twice a year all round the King's do- 
minions, There buſineſs is to try, by a Jury of the reſpective 
counties, ſuch cauſes as muſt otherwiſe be brought up to Weſt- 
| minſter., Thus for the eaſe of the ſubject, juſtice is brought 
home to every man's door; diſputed facts are tried, if requir- 
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ed, in the county, by neighbours ; and criminals are proſecu— 
ted, where the witneTes are near at hand to attend. 

EvucGtn. Are there no other Courts of conſequence ? 

Erasr. Yes. The Court of Admiralty is one, at which 
the Lord High Admiral or his Deputy prefides. This Court i; 
held three or four times a year at the Old Bailey, in Londoz, and 
one of the Judges generally ads as the Lord Admiral's deputy, 
It tiies all offences committed on the ſeas, or in parts out ct ths 
reach ot the Common Law Courts. 

'I here are Courts alſo for trying Eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and 
there is tie Prerogative Court fur the trial of wills; the Judge 
of which is appointed by the- Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

EUGEN. Now you mentioned wills; ſhall I trouble you to tell 
me the ciice of an Executor. 

Ez As r. The Executor is generally ſome friend to the de— 
ceaſed, appcinted by him, in his will, to execute what 1s there 
directed; to diſpoſe of the effects, and diſtribute the property, 
according to the will of tac teſtator. 

EuGtr. Suppoſe he does not chuſe to undertake it; what 
is then done? 

ER AST. The next of kin, in ſuch caſe, will adminiſter, 
that is, apply to the Biſhops Court, and take out what is call.d 
Letters if #dminiftration, which are granted by the Biſhop for 
that purpoſe, and who will then take care that the tenor of the 
will is properly complyed with. But, to go on. Beſides tic 
Courts I have mentioned, there are little Courts 1n :.lmoſt every 
county town throughout England, called Courts of Conjeicice, 
for the recovery of debts under forty ſhillings. 

Evuctn. Who are the principal people employed in Court 
of Law ? 

ER AST. The three chief parties on a trial are the P/ain'if 
that is, the complainant; the Defendant, or the party complain- 
ed againſt, and the Judge; but in the principal Courts, there 
are Attornies and Counſel, as Aſſiſtants. 

EuGen. What is the office of an Attorney? 

ER AST. An Attorney at Laab, in civil Courts, is, as the 
Prodier in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, a perſon whom the Plaintiſt 
or Defendant appoints to appear for him, and manage and con- 
duct his cauſe, Theſe Attornies are now formed into a regular 


body, and when admitted to the execution of their office by the 
Courts. of Weſtminiter Hall, are officers of thoſe Courts wi9 
admit them, and can practiſe in no other. 

Of Counſel there are two degrees, Barriſter and Serjcants. 


Barriſters, after they have been admitted five years in any 
the 
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the Inns of Court, ſuch as the Temple, Lincoln's Inn, &c. that 
is, after five years | tanding, are called to the bar ; and after 
ſixteen years ſtanding, they may be called to the de gree of Ser- 
jeants, The Judges a are always admitted Serjeants, before they 
are made Judges. Out of theſ2 Barriſters or Serjeants, the 
King's Counſel are uſually ſelected, the two principal of whom 
are called his Attorney and Solicitor- General, who are always 
Members of Parliament. 

EuGENn. Have the King's Counfel any particular privilege ? 

ErasT. They are employed a lways in Crown Cauſes, but 
can be employed in no cauſe againſt tnę Crown, without ſpecial 
Licence, They are heard always before other Counſel, and 
even before Serjeants, 

EUGEN. Is merit in this profeſſion ever the means of pro- 
motion ? 

EA AST. It ſeldom is in the church, and ſeldom 1a the army, 
but almoſt always here; they muſt have able men, and good 
ſpeakers for judges, and for Attorney and Solicitor-General; 
but of two able men, he who has moſt intereſt, is commonly 
preferred. From common Barritters, they are promoted to be 
King's Counſel, and from King's Counſel, generally to be 
Maiters in Chancery, and Judges. Such of the Countz), as are 
appointed to be Solicitor and Attorney-General to the King, 
generally come to be Chief Juſtices, or Lord Chancellor. The 
Solicitor General, is commonly promoted to the ofice of Attor- 
ney General, and thence to be either Chief Juſtice, or Lord 
Chancellor, which ſeldom fails to procure him a peerage. For 
the Lord Chancellor does not uſually continue long in office. 

Euckx. Was Ito chuſe my profeſſion then, it mould be that 
of a Barriſter. 

ERAST. You muſt be ſirſt a man of abilities, and a good 
Orator ; tor without theſe, a Counſel makes but a poor figure, 
and he may never be heard of, as long as he lives ;. but if he is 
a ſenſible man, a good Lawyer, and a goo. Orator, from being 
at the Bar, he may get into Param - and there, by his elo- 
quence, may carry every thing before him, and arrive at the 
higheſt honours, 
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ON SUN DRY USEFUL SUBJECTS. 


EuGEn. BY the benefit, Sir, of your inſtruction, I think, 
I am pretty well maſter of almoſt every thing 
neceſſary to be learned by a young man coming into the world; 
but there are two or three ſubjects which I am ſtill ignorant of, 
and of which I am very defirous of ſome little account; and 
that I may not forget them, I have minuted them down on a ſlip 
of paper. Will you give me leave to mention them ? 
 ERasT, There is one principal part cf inſtruction, as fe- 
ceſſary to youth, as any I have mentioned; which, in our late 
Diſcourſes I have not yet touched upon. That is the art of po- 
liteneſs, and of rendering ourſelves agreeable to the world, and 
the art of knowing and living in that world: but as I have put 
together every requiſite inſtruction upon that head, and pub- 
liſhed them under the title of PR INIT LES of Por Ir Ex Ess, 
AND THE ART of KnowlnG THE WoRLD; 1 will refer 
you to that book. At preſent let me hear the ſubjects you wiſh 
to have explained. 

EuUuGENnN. They are as follow. The nature of Magna 

Charta, the Habeas Corpus Bill, the Navigation Act, Natura- 
lization, Morgages, Patents, and Paſſports. 
EAST. It is very proper you ſhould underſtand them all, 
and I will explain them to you, one after the other. Magna 
Charta is the great charter of liberty which the barons, that is, 
the nobility of this country, being at war with King John, 
compelled him to ſign, in the year 1215. Under all deſpotic 
governments, the king not only makes free with the purſes of 
his ſubjects, but alſo with their perſons; that is, will not only 
take away their property when he has occaſion for it, but will 
impriſon them at his pleaſure. By ſigning this charter, king 
John renounced for ever, in the name of the kings of this coun- 
try, all ſuch arbitrary meaſures, and acquieſced with ſuch terms 
as to this day have ſecured the liberties of the ſubject. The 
Habeas Corpus bill, an act paſſed in the reign of king Charles II. 
is one of the glorious kd naw of tais great charter. 

Evcen. I wiſh you would explain it. 

ERAST. 
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ErasT. By virtue of this act of parliament, no man can 
be impriſoned without knowing the cauſe of ſuch impriſonment, 
and having the caſe fairly argued in a court of juſtice, In all 
illegal confinements, the priſoner may have a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, directed to the perſon detaining him, and requiring 
him to take him beforea court, or before a judge, within twenty 
days of the writ being delivered; if a judge refuſes to grant 
E ſuch a writ, he forfeits 5ool. to the priſoner ; if the keeper of 
a priſon refuſes to obey, he forfeits 100l. for the firſt offence, 
and 200l. for the ſecond. If when his caſe is argued, he be ac- 
| quitted, he cannot be impriſoned again for the ſame offence. 

EUGEN. This certainly is but juſt. 

ExasT. It is however what no country but this can boaſt 
of. What is your next queſtion ? 

EuGEn. The Navigation Act. 

ER AST. Great Britain being an iſland, its whole war. like 
ſtrength depends upon its marine, or its power by fea. As a 
nurſery for ſeamen, therefore, the fiſheries Were eſtabliſhed, and 
every encouragement 1s given to foreign commerce. and with 
the ſame view, the navigation act was paſſed, during the repub- 
E lican government of this kingdom, when the parhament had 
put king Charles to death. By this act, no merchandize can be 
imported into England, but in Engliſh ſhips of which the maſ- 
ter, and three-fourths of the crew, muſt be Engliſh ſubjects; ex- 
# cept it be in the ſhips of that European country, of which the 
| merchandize is the growth or manufacture. 
| EuGten. Why was this exception made? 

ERasT. To encourage foreigners to trade with us, for it 
would have been hard to have obliged them to hire Engliſh veſ- 
ſels to bring here the goods of their own country. All we wiſhed 
to prevent was, that no other nation ſhould be the carriers of our 
merChandize : it was America chiefly we had an eye to, and 
the people there, before their independence, could ſend nothing 
here but in Engliſh veſſels. What is your next queſtion ? 

| Eugen. The nature of Naturalization. 

| Erasr., To naturalize a man is to give him the privilege 

| of a ſubject born in this kingdom. Neither a Jew nor a 

foreigner can purchaſe an eſtate in this country, nor inherit one 
from his anceſtors : but when he is naturalized, he can; and 

E foreigners pay more duties on imports and exports than natural 

born ſubjects. 

Eucen, Can all be naturalized that pleaſe ? ; 

| ErasT. Ves; if they chuſe to be at the expence of an 
| alt of parliament ; which they cannot be without receiving the 
ſacrament 
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ſacrament according to the Church of England, and taking the 
oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance. 
Eucen. What are theſe oaths ? 
ERasr. By the oath of allegiance, the man ſwears loyal! 
and fidelity to his King ; and by the oath of ſupremacy he BY 
jures the Pope, and acknowledges the King to be the head ef 
the Church. 
EvuGEen. What is the expence of an act of rarlizment ? 
ERasr. About zool. To encourage the Jews, who are a 
very trading people, to ſettle with us in preference to other 
countries, ſome years ago a general naturalization bill was p: 
ſed to reach to all under certain reſtrictions ; but the pec ple of 
England were ſo averſe to it, that had not the p2iliament imme- 
diately repealed it, they would have knocked the Jews on tte 
head. They went fo far as to kill one or two at Northamptos. 
Eu cz. The other things | wiſh to know are Mortgages, 
Patents, and Paſſports. 
ErasT. Paſſports are letters of ſafe conduct, granted under 
the King's ſeal to ſubjects of a foreign power, with whom we 
are at war; for without ſuch a paſſport, they cannot paſs ſafely 
in this country from place to place, nor can they convey their 
merchandize at ſea, from port to port, without its being Bable 
to be ſeized. 
Patents are excluſive privileges granted by the King to: 
author of any new invention, to have the ſole ee e 
and vending of the ſaid invention for fourteen years. 
EVN. Can any one obtain a Patent? 
Erasr. Any one that applies for it, on his ſwearing that he 
is the original inventor. But it is in the breaſt of the King to 
refuſe it, if he thinks proper. 
Eucten. What is the expence of obtaining one? 
Ezasr. About fourſcore pounds, 
_ _ Evetn. Now, Sir, for Mortgages, and I will make my 

bow. 
ER AsT. A Mrigage is, when a man borrows of another a 
certain ſum of money, and grants him an eſtate 3 on condition 
that if he repays the money on a certain fixed day, the perſon 
holding the eſtate ſhall return it to its former owner. The per- 
ſon borrowing the money is called the Mortgagor, and the pert {on 
lendivg it, the Mortgagee. There is another article which you 
have not enquired about, but which is cqually neceſſary tor you 
to know. 

Eur. What 1 is that, Sir? 
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Es AST. The nature of the Meortimain 4.7. When Popery 
was the eſtabliſhed religion of this country, it was cuſtomary for 
the Monks to perſuade, perſons on their death-beds, by alarming 
arguments, to leave part if not the whole, of their property, 
tothe convent to which they belonged ; and they ſo often ſuc- 
ceeded, as to become proprietors of very conſiderable eſtates, 
which were thus perpetually inherent in one dad hand. To 
prevent this, many laws, from time to time, have been made; 
and no perſon now can leave, by will, any ſum of money to a 
charitable uſe ; unleſs it be bequeathed and enrolled in Chancery 
twelve months before the death of the teſtator. 

EUGEN. Accept my beſt thanks for the information you 
have given me, and you ſhall ſee that J will profic by it. 

ExasT. Do this, my dear Eugenius, and I am amply 
ratified ; but there are two ſubjects Itill to diſcourſe of equally 
important: 1 mean thoſe of Stcred and Eaglich Hiſtory, which 
we wil at ſome future time, enter upon in their urn. 


D18COURSE: Xt 


An HisTrorrcar, SkeTcH of Rericion and the 
JewisH NarTloNn, from the FALL of Max to 
the BIRT of the Mess1an. 


ERASTUS Ap EUGENI Us. 


EAsr. I None of our conferences, I think I told you that 
all mankind from Adam until now, have received 
the benefit ofthe death and paſſion of our Redeemer. Of couiſe, 
our religion has been the ſame from the beginning of the worls, 
Men have ever acknowledged the ſame God as the Creator, and 
the ſame Chriſt, as the Saviour of the world. But this acknow- 
ledgment was not ſufficient to ſave mankind, before the coming 
of out Saviour. Men found it neceſſary to practiſe natural re- 
ligion, before the introduction of revealed; that is to ſay, to 
ſubmit to the principles of right and equity, whick God had 
engraved upon their hearts, before he thought proper to 
give them any directions on that head. They did as they 
would be done by, and acted in conformity to conſcience and to 
reaſon, Such was the religion of Adam and his poſterity. 
To render it however more venerable, and teſtify their de- 
pendance on the ſovereign majeſty of God, they made uſe of 
ceremonies, and an ouiward form of worſhip ; they erectel 
altars and ſacrificed, on thoſe altars, certain animals and fruits 
of the earth, as emblematical of the great ſacrifice of Jeſus 
Chriſt in after-times. Yer the diſtinction of prieſt and peo- 
ple was unknown. Till the time of Moſes, all men were 
vrieſts, and every one offered to the Lord, the humble homage 
of his dependance and his gratitude. 
 Evctn. The hiſtory of the firſt families on earth mult be 
very intereſting. I ſhould like to know ſomething of them. 
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EN AST. I will endeavour to gratify you ia this particular; 
ſhall not, however, enter minutely into every little incident 
aitendant on this hiſtory, I ſhall give you only the great out- 
lines of the progreſs of that religion which it pleaſed the Crea- 
tor to eſtabliſh among men. To afhſt your memory in this, 
it will be neceſſary to divide the time into fix periods, th t you 

may not confound one age with another. 

| The ir period then ſhall contain a view of the principal 
events that occurred from the creation of the world, to the de- 

| luge, or its deſtruction by water. 

| The /econd ſhall give you an idea of the hiſtory of mankind 

| from the deluge, to the calling of Abraham, who was the fa- 

ther of the Jewiſh nation. 

The third will ſhew you the progreſs of the Jews to their 

| entrance into the land of Canaan, the land which God allotted 
for their inheritance. 

The fourth will lay before you the various revolutions that 
took place in this rifing nation, to the time of their moſt flou- 
riſhing ſtate, when Solomon built his temple. 

The 7% ſhall begin with the captivity of Babylon, whoſe 
people merited flavery by their crimes ; and 

The /ixth will repreſent to you the ſtate of the ſame people, 
from the time they recovered their freedom, under the reign of 
Cyrts king of Perſia, till the birth of Chriſt. 


Tux FIRST EPOCH. 1 


1. The firſt then of the {ix epochs or periods is, that which 
begins with the world and ends with the deluge, and compre- 
hends the occurrences of 1056 years, that is to ſay, from Adam 
to Noah. 

Not long after the fall of our firſt parents, they had two ſons, 
Cain and ABEL, The diſpoſitions of theſe two brothers were 
of a contrary caſt. Cain was of an avaricious, proud, impe- 
rious turn of mind, whereas Abel was all meekneſs, humility, 
and generofity ; now as the ſacrifices, or homage offered to 
God, by the one, was more acceptable to him, than thoſe of 
the other, it occaſioned ſuch a jealouſy and hatred in Cain, that 
he ſought an opportunity to murder his brother. 

The death of Abel armed the vengeance of the Lord againſt 
his murderer, and God to puniſh him, gave him over to the 
bittereſt remorſe. A man's conſcience, when keen, is a ſuffi- 
cient puniſhment for almoſt any crime. To this conſcience 
Cain was committed, and we are told that his ſin ſo afflicted 
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him that it was more than he was able to bear.” He was driven 
out from ſociety, and thus agitated by his fears, fat about Lyj'4. 
ing the firſt city, as an aſylum from the hatred and perſecution 
of mankind. 

Adam was conſoled for the loſs of Abel and the depravity of 
Cain, by the birth of Seth, wlio was the ſecond patriarch, or 
head of a family, before the deluge. 

The family of this man was virtuous and religious, whilſt that 
of Cain was the contrary; aud it was not till the time of Eno, 
the third patriarch and ſon of Seth, that the true worſhip of 
God took place in the family of Cain. This was about 32; 
years after the creation. | 

The great great grandſon of Enos, was Enoch the father of 
Methnfclah „he who was the longeſt liver, and died at the age 
of 969. This Enoch was taken up into heaven in a miraculons 
manner, ſoon after the death of Adam, who dying, at the age 
of 930, plunged mankind into a general mourning. 

The death of Adam, the taking up of Enoch, and the old 
age of the other patriarchs, who till now, ſeemed to have kept 
men within certain bounds, gave a looſe touniverſal corruption. 
Nothing could check it. The virtuous fell in with the depravity 
of the vicious; in a word, impiety grew to ſuch an exceſs, that 


God, in equity of judgment, determined to extirpate this cri 


minal race of men from the earth. 

Among the whole there was only one good man. his wes 
the patriarch Noah, the grandſon of Methuſelah and of the 
tenth generation from Adam, by his ſon Seth; to him God was 
pleaſed to reveal his defign of deltroying the world by a uni 
verſal deluge, and that 120 years before it happened. In order 

to ſave this man and his family, he directed him to build a 
large veſſel, which we callan 4. | 

During this interval, Noah denounced to ſinners the terrible 
event that threatened them; but, they ſhut their ears to his ſa- 
lutary admonitions, and Jaughed at the dreadful account he held 
forth to them, till the horrible event took place. Noah alone, 
his wife, his three ſons and their wives, with a male and female 
of every animal, then living, were reſerved to re-people, and 
reſtock the earth. This happened in the year of the world 165%, 
when Noah was about 600 years old. 

EuGEx. I have heard the long lives of people living before 
the flood diſputed, and that which we call a year, was a period 
of much ſhorter duration. 

EyasT. Such things have been advanced, but merely on 
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the earth were few, it was neceſſary, or at leaſt not attended 
with any inconvenience, that men ſhould live and beget chil- 
dren for eight or nine hundred years, in order to people the 
globe; but, was mankind to live as long now, it is evident 
from the populouſneſs of every country, that the earth would be 
over-ſtocked, and not large enough to provide for mankind. 
On this account, Providence has wiſely ſhortened our days and 
ordered that, there ſhall be no more inhabitants than the earth 
is capable of maintaining. Beſides, God might then have 
thought proper to extend the lives of men to a very great age, 
in order to hand down to poſterity the wonders of his power 
and goodneſs ; which, as printing was then unknown, could not 
otherwiſe be done than by tradition. 

The ten patriarchs, that lived before the flood, namely, 
Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, Mahalalee!, Jared, Enoch, Me- 
thuſelah, Lamech, and Noah, (each of which was the {on of 
the perſon preceding him,) were the depoſitaries of the holy, 
law, before it was publiſhed on Mount Sinai ; and of theſe ten, 
Adam lived 56 years after Lamech was born, and Lamech lived 
till Noah was 595 years old, that is, till within ſix years of the 
deluge; and as Noah lived 350 years aiterwards, it is plain, 
that the hiſtory of above 2000 years was within the memory of 
three perſons ; the account given therefore by theſe three men, 


corroborating the afſertions of the other ſeven patriarchs, leave 


no room to doubt the veracity of their traditions, 

So again of the ten patriarchs after the flood. Shem, the 
firſt patriarch, the ſon of Noah, lived 150 years after the birth of 
Abraham the tenth patriarch, whoſe ſon Iſaac was a cotempo- 
rary to Levi, the father, or grandfather of Moſes. Hence it fol- 
lows, that Moſes wrote nothing but what was in the memory of 
man; ſince he was not more than four or five generations re— 
moved from Abraham; and, Abraham being alive with many 
who had ſeen Noah and the deluge, and Noah with many that 
had feen Adam and the firſt ages of the world; it follows, that 
Adam could not be unknown to Noah and his fon Sem, nor 
theſe, to Abraham or Jacob; nor Jacob to Moles ; particularly 
at a time, when this tradition concerned their own family, and 
was the only hiſtory fathers could teach their children. 

Eucen. I have followed you, Sir, with attention, and ſee 
clearly that the hiſtory of the firſt ages of the world, have paſ- 
led through too few hands to be altered in the days of Moſes; 
| not above ſeven or eight perſons from Adam to Moles, a period 
of near 2500. years. But, Sir, there is a new difficulty 
which ſtrikes me, and which I wifh to have cleared up, and that 
15, 
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is, how ſo great a multitude of animals, as two of each ſpecies, 
which covered the earth, could be contained in the ark, fo long 

. . © 
as a year; which I underſtand the deluge continued? 

ErasT. In the firſt place, it mult be conſidered, that, ac: 
cording to the dimenſions of the ark given us in ſcripture, it 
was four times as large as a firſt-rate man of war, which is ca- 
pable of containing ſeven or eight hundred men, with as many 
troops, with neceſſary proviſion for fix months, and at the 
fame time loaded with rigging, one hundred pieces of heavy 
cannon, and their proper ammunition ; whereas, in the ark, 
were only eight perſons, beſides the animals and their proviſons 
for a year. | 

In the next place, it muſt be underſtood, that the original 
ſpecies of animals were not ſo numerous as have been thought, 
All the ſpecies of dogs, for example, may have ariſen from one 
ſpecies, as all the ſpecies of pears may have ſprung from the 
firſt pear-tree; or the different ſpecies of men from the ſame 
original. 

| Evcen. But, Sir, is it natural to conclude that men of dit- 
ferent complexions, white, ſwarthy, copper-coloured and black, 
ſprung from the ſame ſtock ? 

ErasT. Yes. Our exterior varieties are ſubject to change. 
We no way reſemble the ancient Britons of this country. This 
race of people has ceaſed by mixing with others. The Ara. 
ans, who lived a long time in Spain, and who were originally 
of a black caſt, have now retired to Morocco and Tunis. The 
natives of the weſtern part of Africa are Slacker than they for- 
merly were, thoſe about Junis, whiter. Where there is no 
mixture of people, the ſame colour has continued, but one alte- 
ration is ſufficient to deſtroy our concluſion, that men of dit 
ferent comp; «ions nut ſpring from different ſtocks. 

No animal produced by two animals of a different kind, ever 
breeds: that is, mongrels never perpetuate their ſpecies; but, 
a bitch produced by a greyhound aad a tarrier will have young; 
of courſe, a greyhound and a tarrier are, in fact, of the fame 
ſpecies : we may ſay the ſame of a ne. ro-woman and a ie 
man. But let us continue the hiſtory of religion. 


Tue SECOND EPOCH. 


Soon after the deluge, change of living, and animal food be- 
ing ſubſtituted in the room of vegetable, with other cauſes, 
brought on a decreaſe in length of liie. Son. e precepts Were 
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of Bable, in the year of the world 1878, which was the firſt 


monument of the pride and wickedneſs of men; and the allot- 
ment of diſtrict to the three children of Noah, was the 
firſt diſtribution of land. 

An account of theſe firſt three founders of nations is ſtill pre- 
ſerved. From Japhet, the eldeſt ſon of Noah, ſprung the in- 
habitants of the north of Europe and Aſia, as well as thoſe of 
the weſt ; from Shem, came the people of the eaſt, as alſo the 
Jews ; and, from Hain, and his ſon Canaan, deſcended the 
Canaanites, Philiitines, Zgy ptians, and the ancient poſſeſſors of 
Africa, 

A little after this firſt diviſion of territory, that is in about 1879 

of the world, Nimrod, a man of ſavage diſpoſition, became 
the firſt of conquerors, and eſtablithed his kingdom at Babylon. 
He was the father of Ninus, who founded the Aſſyrian mo- 
narchy. 

Every thing had a beginning; there is no hiſtory ſo ancient, 
that has not veſt iges of the infancy of the world. We have ſeen 
,s eftablitied, manners become poliſhed, and empires form- 
ech; men have rifen by degrees from a ſtate of ignorance; ex- 
prrience has improved them, and arts have multiplied and 
grown to perfection under their hands. In proportion as man- 
and increaſed, mountains were paſſed, rivers and ſeas were 

| i:lVeErſed, and new habitations we _ſtabliſhed. 
The earth, which in the beginning was merely an immenſe 
toreſt, took on a new form. Wood, grubbed up, gave place 
to fields, to meadows, to villages and towns; men employed 
| We themſelves in taking animals, taming them and making them 


* 


uſeful, Mecting with oppoſition, they firſt began their conteſt . 


ich wild beaſts. They next invented arms, then turned thoſe 
Farms againſt cach other, and took pride in war. Nimrod, the 
Firſt warrior and the firſt conqueror, is called in ſcripture, * a 
creat hunter.“ Afterwards, men found out the art of cultiva- 
tion; converted metals to their uſe, and turned every article in 
nature to ſome advantage. | 

But though men enriched ſociety by the invention and im- 
provement of arts, they, on the other hand, diſhonoured it by the 
ereateſt exceſſes ; till, in the end, they drew upon them the ven- 
geance of the Lord, In vain did the world, ſtil] dripping, as 


row of nature, (til! preſent dreadful monuments of the juſtice 
pf an irritated Creator. The knowledge of a Supreme Being 
as effaced from the memory of man; ancient traditions were 
dbſcured and forgotten, and fables took their place. Inſtead of 
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paying the tribute of adoration to the Me/t-High winch was due 
from all that breathed, they proſtituted a ſacrilegious incenſe te 
animals, and by an inconceivable depravity, even Kings fell 
down before them and worſhipped them. Scarce was found a 
family faithſul to the God of Adam and of Noah ; inſomuch, 
that the Father of Nature, weary of threatning, waiting, and 
puniſhing, abandoned mankind and left them to their perverſe- 
neſs— Such was the unhappy progreſs of ſin, in the ſhort {pace 
of 426 years, the duration of this ſecond epoch. Ru 

EuGten. What became then, Sir, of the true religion? 
Did God, in anger, deprive men of it? 8 

ER AST. No. The word of the Lord is irrevocable, and 
a certain effect always follows his promiſe. Had he attended 
only to the fin of our fore-fathers, he would doubtleſs have de- 
ſtroyed that wicked race ; but his mercy kept pace with his 
juſtice, and a proſpect of the future merits of the Reedeemer, 
which he had announced to the world, called back his clemency, 
and induced him to forbearance, 


Tar: THIRD EPOCH. 


In the midſt of theſe crimes which ſullied the world, God, 
ever watchful for the preſervation of religion, perceived one juſt 
man of the family of Shem, and through him determined to 
ſeparate the true worſhippers, from the reſt of mankind. This 
vas Abraham, and he was choſen to be the ſtack and father of 
the faithful. This was in the year of the world 2108. 

The Moſt-High called him into a country inhabited by the 
poſterity of Canaan, determining to eſtabliſh there his wortup 
and the children of this patriarch 3 whom he had reſolved 9 
multiply as the lars ot heaven, and the fand of the ſea. "To the 
promiſe he made hin of giving this land to his deſcendants, he 
added a more illuſtrious good, namely, that great bleſhng le 
beſtowed, through him, on all the human race; for, of bra 
ham's family Tetus Chriſt was born. | 

From jacob, the grandſon of Abraham, and whom Iſaac hi: 
father bleſſed, in preference to his elder brother Eſau, (thus 
executing the will of God, though he was apparently deceive 
into it), ſprang-the Itraelites or ſcws, 10 called from J/rae!, t 
name given him from his wreſtling with an angel, in the year 
of the world 2296. | 

Aſter the deati of Jacob, (whoſe ſon, Joſeph, had made uh 

a figure in the court of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and the adm 
iſtration of his government,) the houſe of Abraham Dorey 
grea 
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great people, and multiplied ſo prodigiouſly, as to excite the 
jealouſy of the Egyptians. The Iſraelites or Hebrews faithful 
to their God, were in the very centre of the moſt monſtrous and 
abſurd idolatry, unjuitly hated, and unmercifully perſecuted: 
But the Lord raiſed up Moſes, as their protector and deliverer; 
having ſaved him from the waters of the Nile, where, by an 
order of the king, all the male children of the Iſraelites were 
thrown, with a deſign to defeat a propheſy, that one ſhould then 
be born, that moufd reſcue the If{rachites from their ſervitude, 
From the waters of the Nile, to which Moſes, then an infant, 
was committed, in the year of the world 2464, he fell under 
the notice of Pharaoh's daughter, there walking, who reſcued 
him from a watry grave, and brought him up as her own fon. 
For forty years, Moſes deſpiſed the riches of the court of 
Egypt; and, moved with the diſtreſſes of his brother Ifraelites, 
whom Pharaoh continued to perſecute, combated every danger 
to comfort them. But they, far from profiting by his zeal and 
reſolution, expoſed themſelves to the fury of Pharaoh, who 
was determined on their ruin. Moſes ſaved himſelf by flight; 
he fled into Arabia, where he paſled forty years as a ſhepherd ; 
at the end of which tirae, he ſaw the burning buſh, from the 
midſt of which, God ſpake to him, and directed him to return 
to Egypt, and free bis brethren from their ſlavery. 
The pains he took to effect this, his remonſtrances with Pha- 
raoh, his puniſhment of that king, by bringing on his country 
the many plagues it endured, his conducting the Iſraelites acroſs 
the red-ſea ; where the waters miraculouſly divided to the right 
and left, to ſuffer them to paſs through, and united again; to 
drown Pharaoh and all his hoſt attempting to follow them, in 
order to force thera back ; you are too well acquainted with, to 
need a repetition here. All that is neceſſary to know is, that 
Moſes, through the interference of God, became the deliverer 
of the Jewiſh nation, after two ages of ſervitude, and 430 years 
after the calling of Abraham. This was in the year of the 
world 2544 ; or, 1510 years before the birth of Chriſt. 


Tus FOURTH EPOCH- 
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God having freed his people from the tyranny of the Fgyp- 
tians, to conduct them to a land which he promiſed to their fa- 
thers; laid down the law which be would have them to follow. 

In the journey of theſe Iſraelites (in number 600,000, beſides 
old men, women, and children) God provided for them miracu- 
louſly ; he rained down manna, a kind of bread, from Heaven 
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and water guſhed out from rocks, at the command of their jez- 
der; nor did their cloaths wear out, but fitted them and thei; 
children during their whole journey, which took up the ſpace 
of forty vears. 

They no ſooner had paſſed the red-ſea, and were free from 
the purſuit of the Egyptians, than God directed Moſes to aſcend 
Mount Sinai occaſionally, (the Ifraclites continuing at the foot 
of it,) where he delivered into his hands two tables of ſtone, on 
which he had engraved the decalogue, or ten commandments ; 
and, at times, gave him iuch other ini{tructions as he thought 
neceſſary. This decalogue was by no means a new law, but that 
which God had written in the hearts of all men, long before; 1: 
eontaining only the firſt principles of man's duty to God and t5 
his neighbour. His renewal of this law, and giving it in writ- 
ing was becauſe the ignorance and paſſions of men had almoſt 
effaced it from their memory. In one of his viſits to the top o- 
Sinai, he Continued ferty days, during which the Iſraelites mur. 
mured, and fancying Moſes had deſerted them, made a golden 
calf and fell down and worſhipped it. NMoſes, on his return, 
to puniſh the guilty, called the children of Levi and ordeted 
them to put the idolaters to death; witch they did to the nun- 
ber of tice thoutand. 

Alter God had delivered the commandments to Nose, 
gave him other precepts, which he was to conuder as an 
planation of the writtzn law. He ordered him to build a ten- 
ple or tabernacle to depoſite this law in; to erect an altar and 
eſtabliſh a prieſthood. "To this office Moſes appointed his brother 
Aaron. Thus did God eſtabliſh ceremonies and an ontwar 
form of worſhip ; and the Levites, the grand-children of ſacob 
by their father Levi, were conſecrated to ſerve at the altars. 

After theſe great eſtabliſhments they purſued their journey 
into the deſarts of Arabia. Before the completion of which 
Moſes died, and God appointed joſhua bis ſucceſſor, who or- 
dered this hiſtory, which Moſes had begun, to be continued, 

Evctn. And where is this hiſtory to be found? 

Er AST. The hiſtory which NMoſes wrote is contained in the 
five books of Gene, Exedus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Dev- 
ter onomy, called the Pentateuch, and which comprize the inititu- 
tion of religion. Gene/is, contains the hiſtory ot the world, 

from the creation to the death of Joſeph, a ſpace of 2 369 years ; 
Exodus comprehends the hiſtory of the Jews, from the death of 
Joſeph, to the building of the tabernacle, an interval of 145 
ears; Leviticus unfolds the adminiſtration of the Levates ; 
Moſes here treats of the ceremonies of the jewiſh * the 
different 
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different fort of ſacrifices and other things. In Numbers, we 
have what happened to God's people in the ſpace of ſix weeks 

only. In Deuteronomy, Moſes gives a recapitulation of the law 

to thoſe whoſe fathers died in paſſing the deſarts, and relates 
every thing that happened from their leaving Egypt till that 
time. The ſubſequent books, continued, by order of Joſhua, 

are the books of Ja, the books of Julges, Samucl, and of the 

Kings. | 
After the death of Moſes, God multiplied his favours upon 

nis choſen people. Docite to the voice of Joſhua, as the re;/ea 

nad divided in obedience to the command of Moſes, the river 
ſordan divided and preſented them a paſſage alſo. Every thing 

led at the approach of the Hebrew general; all oppoſition fel 

defore him, and the land of Canaan became the property of 
theſe new comers. Ramparts of towns fell ;niraculoufly at the 
ſound of their trumpets j the ſun ſuſpended his courſe to enable 
them to complete their victories ; and, the powerful hand of 
the Maiter of Nature was ſeen in every ſtep they took. 

ZvGENn. Without the interfering band of Providence, 1 
would have been impoſſible to have conducted on io great a 
multitude of people, throvga fo many Guncuitics and tor ſuch 
G17 SEL Os MIN. 

ERAST. You reaſon right. God you fee di intericre. He 
compelled Pharaoh to let his people go, by repeated plagues or 
puniſhments on his country; he opened a paſſage for them 
through the red-ſea; deſtroyed their purſuers; mewed himfelf 
to them on Mount Sinai, gave them a written law; put to 
death thoſe who revolted, fed and clothed them miraculouſly ; 
cleared the way before them ; fought their battles; made the 
earth open, and {wallow up the mutineers ; and brought them, 
almoſt in ſpite of themſelves and the combined forces of the 
neighbouring ſtates, to the land he had promiſed to their an- 
ceiter Abraham. 

EVEN. How awfully wonderful is God in all his works 

ERasT. When they reached Canaan, after a war of fix 
years, almoſt all the promiſed land acknowledged the laws o 
the children of Jacob, divided among them by the direction of 
Joſhua. It was divided into twelve provinces, according to the 
number of the tribes ; the tribe of Levi indeed had no part in 
the diviſion, becauſe God would have the Levites ſpread among 
all the tribes ; that by their example and advice, they might 
keep up a ſpirit of religion among their brethren, and preſerve 
the worſhip of the true God, as a remembrance of his good- 
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The following table will thew yn the ſucceſſion of the Pa- 
triarchs, and from whon they ſpruniag aach man below being 


the ſon of the one above him, 


BEFORE Tue FLOOD ; 
A Space of 16 56 Years. 


1, Adam, created 4004 be- 
fore Chriſt, died 930. 

2. Seth, third fon of Adam, 
born 3874 before Chriſt, 
died, aged 912. 

z. Enos, born 3769 before 
Chriſt, died, aged 905. 

4. Cainan, born 3679 before 

Chriſt, died, aged 910. 

. Mahalaleel, born 3609 be- 
fore Xt. dicd, aged 895, 

6. Jared, born 3544 before Xt. 
ech aged 992. 

. Enoch, born 3382 before 
Xt. taken up into heaven, 
aged 3685. 

8. Methulelah, born 34317 be- 

fore Xt. died, aged 90g. 

9. Lamech, born 3130 before 
Xt. died, aged 777. 

10. Noah, born 2948 before 
Xt. died, aged 950; 350 
years after the flood. 


FL 


—_y 


AF TRUwne FLOOD; 
A Space of 352 Tears. 
t1. Shem, thc ion of Noah, 
born 24460, died 1846 be- 
tore Chrilt. 
12. Arphaxad, born 2346, 
died 1908 before Chriſt. 


13. Salah, born 2311, died 


1878 before Chriſt. 

14. Eber, born 2281, died 
1817 before Chriſt. 

15. Peleg, born 2247, died 
2008 before Chriſt. 

16. Reu, born 2217, died 
1978 before Chr:it. 

17. Seneg, born 2185, died 
1955 before Chriſt. 

18, Nahor, born 2155, died 
2007 before Chriſt. 

19. Terah, born 2126 before 
Xt. died, aged 225. 

20. Abraham, born 1996 
before Chriſt, died, aged 


| 175. 


Now, from Abraham, through King David, in a right line, 


Our. 


prung end, the huſband of Mary, the mother of our Savi- 
avid was a lineal deſcendant of Abraham, fourteen 


generations removed, and Joſeph twenty-feven generations re- 
moved from David; ſo that Chriſt was only ſixty generations, 


from father to ſon, removed from Adam. 


This family, from 


Abraham, is traced in the firſt chapter of the Goſpel of Saint 


Matthew. 


After the death of Joſhua, which happened ſoon after the 
eſtabliſhment of the Iſraelites in the land of Canaan, things 


went pretty ſmoothly on for a number of years. 
forgot the goodneſs of God to them, and allied themſelves to 
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their idolatrous neigbbon the conſequence of which was, the 


Lord threw them ..... into bondage. As often as they re- 
turned to their duty, cord was their friend and deliverer, 
and whenever they tai. d in that duty, they became flaves to 
ſome ſovereign , In this ſtate they continued, with very 


little alteration, .... .. * end of the fourth Epoch, and the 
reign of Solnmag «On of David, their king, 480 years after 
their depxeture from Egy pt, and 1012 years beſore the birth of 
Chriſt. . | 


Tas FIFTH EPOCH. 


After the death of Solomon, which happened 97x years 
before Chriſt, the Iſraelites diſſembled, and choſe Rehoboam, 
the fon of Solomon, their king; but the people under Jero— 
boam, applying to him for the redreſs of ſome grievances, and 
being harſhly denied, ten of the tribes revolted, and ſet up Je- 
roboam as king of Iſrael; whilſt Rehoboam reigned over the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, who preſerved the religion of 
Moſes, and continued in the faith of Abraham. To theſe the 
Levites joined themſelves. This faction, or diviſion of the 
kingdom of Iſrael, laſted 254 years, 

The reign of Jeroboam, and his ſucceſſors, were, however; 
troubled ; he experienced the diſpleaſure of Heaven; whilſt 
thoſe of Judah were particularly patronized. The revolting 
tribes felt the ſevere effects of war and famine ; ſo that mothers 
were reduced even to the neceſſity of feeding upon their own 
children, and were delivered over to the tyranny and per- 
tecution of their enemies; they were tranſported ta Nineveh, 
and mixed with other nations; whereas, the other tribes conti- 
ned under kings of the houſe of David, and were under the 
immediate protection of the Moſt High; and, one time in par- 
ticular, being beſieged in Jeruſalem, by Sennacherib, king of 
Aſſyria, the Lord fought their cauſe, and, by an angel, in one 
night, flew 185,000 of the Aſſyrian army.—This was foretold 
by the prophet Iſaiah, ſome time before. 

The people of Judah, however, fell, like thoſe of Iſrael, 
into idolatry, and became, in their turn, a prey to the 
Aſſyrian monarchy ; being taken by Nebuchadnezzar, then 
king of Babylon, who deſtroyed the city of Jeruſalem, and 
2 waſte the magnificent temple which Solomon hed 

nt, | 

Eucen. How many years was this after the diſcontinuance 
of the kingdom of lirael ? 
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ERasT. One hundred and thirty four years; and 398 after: 
the revolt of the ten tribes. Iſaiah, who predicted the fall of 
Jeruſalem, foretold, alſo, its glorious re- eſtabliſiment, under 
Cyrus, 200 years before it happened. Jeremiah, who pointed 
out the certain ruin of this ungrateful people, told them, how- 
ever, that their thraldom would continue only ſeventy years. 

Babylon was triumphant ; but her affairs became afterward: 
diſordered, and the period, marked by the | glam for the 
re-eſtabliſhment of Judah, arrived, amidſt theſe troubles. Cyrus 
appeared at the head of the Medes and Perſians ; every thing 
gave way to this formidable conqueror ; and tne Jews once 
more recovered their freedom : they were permitted to return 
to their own country; and directed to rebuild the temple ot 
Jeruſalem, with the utmoſt expedition. The number that re- 
turned, amounted to 42, 360; beſides proſelytes, men-ſervants, 
and maid-ſervants, tothe number of 7,337. 


Tax SIXTH EPOCH. 


It was Zorobabel, of the tribe of Judah, and of the blood- 
royal, who brought back the captives. The temple was re- 
built, the walls of Jeruſalem new raifed, and the people of 
Ifrael enjoyed a profound peace, under the kings ot 
Perſia. 

EvuGEn. Is there no other book, in which the hiſtory of the 
Jews is related, but the Holy Bible? 

En As T. We have it there, that is, in the Bible, upon the 
moſt unqueſtionable authority; but, this hiſtory is alſo related 
in the works of Joſephus, a learned Jew, who wrote ſoon after 
the death of our Saviour ; that is, in the year 40. 

This peace, however, was, in ſome meaſure, interrupted by 
Alexander the Great, about 335 years before Chriſt ; who, 
paſſing our of Europe, laid waſte the Perſian empire. Being 
on the march to Jeruſalem, in order to beſiege it, the hivh- 
prieſt put on his prieſtly habit, and, with a great number 0: 
people, clothed in veſtments, went out to meet him. | 
as Alexander ſaw the high-prieſt, he fell proſtrate before hin, 
ſaying, that whilſt he was in Macedonia, a man appeare« t0 
him in the very ſame habit, and invited him into Afia, promiſing 
to deliver the Perſian empire into his hands: and the high” 
prieſt ſaewing him the prophecy of Daniel,“ that a Grecian 
*« ſhould come, and deſtroy the Perſians,” he was confirmed 
in the perſwaſion, that he himſelf was the man. This leg 
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him to reſpect the temple he deſigned to pillage and deſtroy, 
and to ſupport the Jews in their privileges. In ſhort, he ſub- 
dued the Perſians, Darius was ſlain, and Alexander became 
univerſal monarch over the eaſtern world. 

It was about this time, that is, about 277 years before 
Chriſt, that ſeventy Jews, diſtinguiſhed for their learning, were 
employed for Ptolemy, king of Egypt, with conſent of the na- 
tion, to tranſlate the Bible, from its original Hebrew into 
Greek. It is from theſe, called the Septuagint tranſlation. 
Hence the Jewiſh religion began to be known among the 
Gentiles ; the temple of Jeruſalem was enriched with gifts, 
both from kings and people, and the Jews were reſpected every 
where. 

Allured by the treaſures within the temple, Seleucus, king 
of Syria, ſent a perſon to bring it away. This man was ſtruck 
down by angels, and almoſt killed ; but, at the prayers of the 
high-prieſt, ſoon after recovered. 

Antiochus, however, who ſucceeded Seleucus, on the throne 
of Syria, conceived a deſign of deſtroying the Jewiſh nation, 
and dividing its wealth among his * people. He ſucceeded 
in his enterprize ; ſacked the city, flew 40,000 of the inha- 
bitants, took as many priſoners, pillaged the temple, and en- 
deavoured to aboliſh the worſhip of God. 
| Matthias, and his ſon, Judas Maccabeus, oppoſed the vio- 
| lence of this tyrant ; and, with a handful of ſoldiers, per- 
tormed wonders, deſtroyed the army of Antiochus, and 
purified the temple, three years and an half after its profana- 
| tion. 
|{ Evcen, This ſurely was an interference of the Al- 
mighty. ; 
ExasT. It certainly was. Antiochus ſoon after died a 
| miſerable death. He was ſuddenly ſeized with a general putre- 


faction, ſo as to breed worms in all parts of him; and, on his 


death-bed, he admitted this to be a puniſhment, for the injury 
| he had done to Jeruſalem. 

After this the Jews became a flouriſhing nation ; and 
| continued fo, with but few alterations or changes, till about 
| 40 years before the birth of Chriſt ; when Pompey, the 
Roman general, diſpoſſeſſed Antiochus, the laſt king of 
Syria, took Jeruſalem, and made the Jews tributary to the 


Romans. 
G 5 The 
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The Romans now being abſolute maſters of this whole 
country, Herod an Idumean, was, by them, appointed king of 
Judea; and it was in Herods reign, that ſeſus Chriſt was born, 
4004 years after the creation of the world. | 

Eveen. What wonderful revolutions and changes have 
happened to one ſingle nation; and how uniformly did God 
continue to ſupport his choſen people, and carry on the cauſe 
of his religion! 
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A cuksckr View or ENGLISH HISTORY: 


ERAS TUS and EUGENIUS. 


ERAST, HAVING given you, my dear Eugenius, an account 
of Sacred Hiſtory, I will now endeavour to give 
you ſome light into that of our own country. 

EVEN. You will find me all attention. 

ExasT, The Hiſtory of England may be divided into three 

periods, The firſt, from the commencement of our knowledge 
of this country, to its conqueſt, by the Normans : the ſecond, 
from the conqueſt, to the alteration of the conſtitution, by the 
beheading of King Charles ; and the laſt, from King Charles's 
death to the preſent time. 
a Before the Romans entered this iſland, which was fifty years 
)R\ before the birth of Chriſt, the country was populous, and ſtored 
| with great plenty of animals, ſavage and domeſtic. Towns were 
few ; and houſes were meanly built, and ſcattered up and down. 
The ancient Britons lived upon milk and fleſh, procured by 
hunting, and went almoſt naked, painting their bodies with 
different colours ; the only garments they wore, were the ſkins 
of beaſts, thrown over their ſhoulders, and tied round their 
waiſts. | 

EUGEN. Had they no ſort of government among them? 

ER AST. What government they had, conliſted of principa- 
lities, which united, in caſes of common danger, and choſe a 
leader, by general conſent. In ſhort, the people were little 
better than ſavages. | 

Eucen, Had they no religion among them? 


| ER AST. 
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ER AST. They had a fraternity among them, known by the 
name of Druids, Who were magiſtrates as well as prieſts; and 
who taught a morality, which principally conſiſted in juſtice, 
and fortitude; they lived in woods, and caverns, and hollow trees, 
and their food was acorns and wild berries, 

It was in the ſpirit of conqueſt, that Julius Cæſar invaded this 
country, from Gaul, (now France) in order to add it to the 
Roman territories. He appeared off the coaſt of Suſſex ; and, 
though the Britons made the braveſt oppoſition, made good his 
landing, and, in a very little time, completed his conqueſt ; for 
the Britiſh forces laid down their arms, and acknowledged the 
Roman power. Julius Cæſar made no long ſtay in this iſland; 
but, having laid the Britons under tribute, returned to Gaul, 

The ſecond expedition of the Romans, into Britain, was under 
Claudius, in the year 50. Caractacus, their King, made a brave 
defence; but was at laſt defeated, and taken priſoner. From 
this time, the Romans continued in Britain, and mixed with the 
natives ; but their troubles at home obliging the Roman Em- 
peror to call back his forces from this country, in the year 410, 
the Britons were once more left to themſelves ; and ſuch were the 
diſſenſions of this people, among themſelves, that, forty years af- 
terwards, they were driven to the neceſſity of applying to the 
Romans for relief, againſt the inroads of the Picts and Scots. 

Eueœ EN. Who were theſe Picts? 

Ex AST. They were part of the natives of Britain, who had 
been driven by the Romans into the North of England; and who 
were always ravaging the Southern parts, whenever they had an 
opportunity. 

Evctn, Did the Romans afford them any ſuccour ? 

ErasT. None; they were too much engaged in quieting 
hoftilities in their own country, to think of a people at ſo great a 
diſtance ; the conſequence of which was, that the Britons 1n- 
vited over the Saxons who were then ſettled in Germany. 

EuGcen. Were the Saxons as ſavage as the Britons ? 

ER AST. No; the Saxons were a more poliſhed people, but 
not fo refined as the Romans; and they dreſſed with a degree 
of elegance. The women wore linen garments, trimmed, and 
ſtriped with purple; and their hair fell in ringlets on their 
ſhoulders ; no part of their bodies was expoſed to the weather, 
but their faces, their arms, and their boſoms. 

EvuGen. Did the Saxons come over? 

ER AST. On this invitation, in the year 449, great numbers 
came to the aſſiſtance of the Britons, with Hengiſt and Horia, 
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with the Britiſh arms, againſt the Picts, and obliged them to re- 
tire into Scotland; and, finding themſelves very powerful, ſent 
over for more forces ; turned their arms upon the Britons, and, 


different kingdoms, known by the name of the Saxon Heprarchy. 
This took place about 5 48. 

EUGEN. What became of the Britons after this ? 

ExasT. Many went over to France, and ſettled in that part, 
now called Britanny ; many of them fell, in a variety of engage- 
ments; many were maſſacred ; and the few of ſpirit that re- 
mained, to eſcape the fury of their conquerors, retired to the 
mountainous parts of Wales and Cornwall. Such as choſe to 
continue among the Saxons, became ſlaves to this people; 
turning their hands to agriculture, and holding their lands at the 
will and pleaſure of their landlords. The children of theſe mi- 
ſerable Britons, belonged to the ſoil they tilled, like the flocks or 
cattle on it, and were the property of their owners, 

EuGEN. I preſume this is what is underſtood by Ville- 
nage © 

. It is. A horrid cuſtom ; originally borrowed from 

the Romans, and adopted by the Saxons, by vicious imitation. 
The Saxons now, finding no enemies to ſubdue, began to fight 
with each oiher. The Princes of the ſeven kingdoms, which 
they had erected, namely, Kent, South, Weſt, and Eaſt Saxony, 
Northumberland, Eaſt Angles and Mercia, began mutually to rival 
and envy each other; and, for the ſpace of above 200 years, all 
the miſery that ambition, treachery, or war, could bring upon a 
kingdom, was the conſequence of their animoſity ; till, at laſt, in 
the year 800, Egbert, deſcended from the Weſt Saxon kings, 
partly by conqueſt, and partly by inheritance, became the firſt 
ſole monarch of England, the ſeven kingdoms being, in him, 
united into one, 

EvuGEn. It was called England, then, at that time? 

Eras. It then firſt took this name, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
principality of Wales, ſtill poſſeſſed by the ancient Britons ; and 
* that part now called Scotland, poſſeſſed by the Pits and 

cots. 

No cuſtoms, truly Britiſh or Roman, were now to be ſeen. The 
language of the country, which had been either Latin or Celtic, 
was diiconfinued ; and the Saxon, that is, Engliſn only, was 
ſpoken. The kingdom was divided into counties or ſhires, and 
the Engliſh, if compared to the naked Britons, at the invaſion of 
Cæſar, might be conſidered as polite Houles, furniture, cloathe, 
and other luxuries, were as general then as at preſent, 'They 

were 
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were only incapable of ſentimental pleaſure ; all the learning cf 
the times was centred in the clergy, who were over-run with ip. 
norance and ſuperſtition, 

EUGEN. Chriſtianity, I preſume, had not found a footing 
here ? 

ErasT. Auſtin, the Monk, had been ſent over by the Pope 
in 597, in order to preach Chriſtianity, and was made the firſt 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. He made many converts, but this 
little improved their manners, 

Egbert was ſcarce ſettled on his throne, when the whole king- 
dom was alarmed, by the approach of an unexpected enemy. A 
ſwarm of thoſe nations that poſſeſſed the countries bordering on 
the Baltic, began, under the names of Danes and Normans, to 
infeſt the weſtern coaſts of Europe, plundering thoſe very people, 
who, ſome centuries before, had invaded the places where they 
were now ſettled, and driven out the inhabitants. The Nor- 
mans fell upon the northern coaſts of France ; the Danes, on the 
ſouthern parts of England. | | 

A. D. 832. The people of this iſland had been too much ex- 
hauſted, in civil war, to make much oppoſition. Some battles 
were fought, but the Danes kept their footing, fortified poſts 
and paſſages, and built caſtles, for their defence ; of which there 
are many remains, at this day. | 

Euokx. How did the Saxons reliſh this? 

ExasT. The Danes and Saxons were originally from the 
ſame country; of courſe their ſimilitude of language, laws, and 
manners, ſoon produced an intercourſe between both nations : 
and, though they were ſtill enemies, the Danes gradually ming- 
led with the people of England, and ſubmitted to their govern- 
ment. 

EuGtn. Were they of the ſame religion? 

Ex AST. No; the Engliſh were Chriſtians, and the Danes, 
Pagans ; of courſe, though the Engliſh, in ſome meaſure, ad- 
mitted them, yet they ſecretly hated them; this produced fre- 
quent conteſts, and laid the country in blood, 

In this period of cruelty, jealouſy, and deſolation; a man 
ſeemed raiſed up to defend the rights of his bleeding country, 
and improve the age in which he lived. This was Alfred, the 
fourth ſon of Ethelwolf, king of England; and grandſon of Eg- 
bert; who, on the death of his brother, Ethelred, was called to 
the Engliſh crown, of which he was put into poſſeſſion only no- 
minally, the country being over-run by the Danes, 

His reign began with wars, and his firſt battles were fought 


with ſucceſs ; but, being at length overpowered, he was obliged 
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to ſave himſelf by flight. He retired to the cottage of a cow - 
herd, in Somerſetſhire, and lived fix months there, as a ſervant ; 
no one being privy to this retreat of his, but his friend, the earl 
of Devonſhire. 

Evucexn. What ſat him on the throne again? 

Ea as Hr. A fortunate victory over the Danes, by the earl of 
Devonſhire Not knowing how to get to the ſtrength of the 
enemy, Alfred diſguiſed himlelf as a ſhepherd, and traverſed the 
Daniſh camp with a harp; and, as he cxcelled on this inſtru- 
ment, he ſoon got accels to the Daniſh generals; finding they 
were divided among themſelves, he ſeized the favourable oppor- 
tunity, flew to the earl of Devonſhire, headed his troops, forced 
their camp, and gained a complete victory. 

EUGEN. A very enterpriling man! 

Ezasr. He ſoon, by his addreſs, got himſelf acknowledged 
king by the Danes; he then beſieged London, and took it; fit- 
ted out a fleet, and repreſſed any farther invaſion. To him we 
are indebted for many of our mildeſt laws, for the art of building 
with brick, and for the univerſity of Oxford, which he funded. 
He was an excellent hiſtorian, a good Latin ſchol. + and, from 
his reign, Engliſh hiſtory may be ſaid to commen..: 

EUGEN. How long did he reign ? 

ErxasT. He died in the year goo, aged fifty-one, after a 
reign of more than twenty-eight years; and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon, Edward; in whoſe reign the univerſity of Cambridge 
was founded, 

EUGEN. Who ſucceeded Edward? 

ERasT, His natural ſon Athelſtan, in 924; under whoſe 
auſpices the bible was tranſlated into Saxon, and the chriſtian 
religion gained ground. His ſon, Edmund the firſt, was his 
{ucceilor, in 941; whoſe reign is no otherwiſe remarkable, than 
by his iaſtituting the firſt capital puniſhment, having ordained 
that, in gangs of robbers, when taken, the oldeſt ſhould be 
hanged, He loſt his life in a very extraordinary manner, after 
a reign of ſeven years. Solemnizing a feſtival, in Glouceſter- 

ſnire, and obſerving a fellow, who had been baniſhed the king- 
dom for his crimes, fitting at one of the tables, in the hall where 
he dined ; he was ſo offended at his inſolence, that he ordered 
him to be apprehended ; and, perceiving the villain drawing a 
dagger, to defend himſelf, the king ſtarted up, and, catching 
him by the hair, dragged him out of the hall; but, in doing 
this, he met his death; for the ruffian, in the ſcuffle, ſtabbed him 
to the heart, 
Edred, 
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Edred, his brother, fuccecded him, and was ſo weak a prince, 
that, under him, the monks gained great influence, and the 
chief direction of affairs. He died in 955; left ſeveral fons, 
but, being very young, they were {et aſide, and Edwy, his eldeſt 
brother's ſon, was placed on the throne. At this time, the 
crown appears to have been elective, and thoſe elections wholly 
influenced by the clergy. The Engliſh, during this ſhort reign, 
were divided by religious diſputes, and involved in civil war; 
whilſt the Danes were increaſing in ſtrength, and ſending over 
for freſh forces. 

EucEN. What do you mean by civil war ? 

ER AST. A war at home, among ourielves ; one part of the 
people fighting wich the other. Edred was elected king by t/ 
ſecular prieſts; but the monks, in 959, dethroned him, aud 
placed his brother Edgar in his room. 

EVER. England 1s ſaid, then, to have been exceeding! 

happy ? : 
„ Exasr. Happier than under any former king. Under ts 
reign, its fleet amounted to upwards of four thouſand ſhips, Fo- 
reign princes came to Edgar's court, and returned without Ho. 
leſtation. Muſic, painting, and poetry, were held as refinee 
accompliſhments, and gallantry was the characteriſtic of the king, 
It is related, that he was enjoined by Dunſtan, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, not to wear his crown for ſeven years, ſor having de- 
bauched a nun. His amour with the beautiful Elfrida, is worth 
your attention, y 

EuoEN. Pray let me hear it. 

ExasT. She was the daughter of the carl of Devonſhire, 
and Edgar, unwilling to credit the great report of her beauty; 
ſent Ethelwolfe, a friend, to ſee her, that he might be better ſa- 
tisfied, deſigning, if report ſpoke truth, to pay his addreſſes to 
her. This friend no ſooner {aw her than he became deſperately 
in love with her; and, forgetting his errand, made propoſals to 


her himſelf; his hand was accepted, and they were private) 


married : returning, however, to court, and aſſuring the king, 
that ſhe was ſo far from handſome, that he wondered the world 
could ſpeak of her, Edgar thougnt no more of her. Some time 
afterwards he repreſented to the king, rhat, though the fortune 
of the earl of Devonſhire's daughter would be trifling to a mo. 
narch, yet it would be an immenſe ſum to a needy ſubject, and 
ſolicited his permiſſion to pay his court to her. Edgar conlent- 
ing, Ethelwolfe returned to his wife, and their nuptials were 
publicly ſolemnized. Now, though he had the precaution not 
to let her appear at court, his treachery was not long concealed, 
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Fdgar was made acquainted with the whole; but, diſſembling kis 
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try where ſhe lived, accompanied by his favourite. When he 
was near the place, he told him, he had a curioſity to ſee his 
wife, of whom had he formerly heard ſo much. Ethelwolfe, thun- 
derſtruck, did all he could to diſſuade him, but in vain ; all he 
could obtain was, to go before, under pretence of preparing 
her for the king's reception. He then informed his wife of the 
ü teps he had taken, to be poſſeſſed of her charms, and conjqred 
L her to conceal her beauty as much as poſſible, Elfrida promiſed 
compliance; but, prompted either by vanity or revenge, ſer 
herſelf off to the beſt advantage. The king no ſooner {aw her, 
but was ſmitten, and inſtantly reſolved to have her. -He 
took his leave, however, with a ſeeming indifference. Ethelwolfe 
| was ſoon after ſent to Northumberland, on a pretence of urgent 
affairs; and, in his journey, was murdered in a wood, by the 
*£ing's command; who took EKrida to court, and married her. 
Edgar, however, was placed among the number of the ſaints, 
by the monks, who have written his hiſtory. 

Ladies, you fee, were admitted to court, in this early period; 
dat, polite as the age ſeems to have been, there was ſtill a de- 
| zree of {avage barbarity among tha people The defects of Ed- 
gar's government fell upon his ſucceſſor; the power of the 
monks increaſed, and that of the ſtate leſſened in proportion. 
Edgar died in 975, and was ſucceeded by his fon Edward, the 
Martyr, ſo called, becauſe, four years afterwards, at the age of 
19, he fell a ſacrifice to the ambition of his ſtepmother Elfrida, 
who ordered him to be ſtabbed, to make way for her own ſon, 
Ethelred II. fon alſo of Edgar, who was crownetl in his ſtead, 

The Danes now becoming exceedingly troubleſome, and 
Ethelred finding himſelf unable to oppoſe them, compounded 
ith them for his ſafety ; but, ſoon after, ſtrengthened by an al- 
lance with the duke of Normandy, and which was the. firſt con- 
nexion with that family, he laid a deteltable ſcheme to maſſacre 
El the Danes throughout the kingdom. The plot was carried 
dato execution, and moſt of them were deſtroyed in one day. 
This was in the year 1002. | 
| Suenon, king of Denmark, exaſperated at this laughter of 
mo. s countrymen, ſoon landed in England, filled the country with 
and bod, and obliged Ethelred to fly to Normandy. Suenon was 
ent- velaimed king, and ſoon after dying, his ſon Canute was pro- 
vere med; but, being obliged to go back to Denmark, the 
not sliſd, in his abſence, called back their baniſhed monarch, but 


aled, he 


reſentment, took an opportunity of viſiting that part of the coun- 
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he could never recover his crown. Canute ſtill held it, and dic, 
here, king of England, Denmark and Norway, in 1036. 

His natural ſon, Harold I. ſucceeded him by force of arm:, 
and in order to extirpate the Engliſh royal family, forged a lc 
ter from Emma, the widow of Ethelred II. and afterwards wife 
of his father Canute, to her ſons Alfred and Edward, Ethel- 
red's children, who had fled to Normandy ; inviting them to 
England, to take the crown ; when here, he ordered Alfred”; 
eyes to be put out, but Edward eſcaped, and was afterwards 
king. Harold dying in 19439, was ſucceeded by his brother 
Hardicanute, king of Denmark, third ſon of Canute by Emma; 
but, he, dying ſuddenly at a feaſt at Lambeth, in 1041, was 
ſucceeded by his half-brother Edward; who, as I ſaid before, 
had fled to Normandy, with his brother Alfred. 

Euctn. How long had the throne of England been in pol 
ſeſſion of the Daniſh kings ? 

EA AST. Thirty-ſeven years, but with the death of Hardi. 
canute, expired not only the dominion of, but al: future attemps 
of invaſion from, the Danes. Though their ravages had con- 
tinued for above two hundred years, yet they left no change of 
laws, cuſtoms, language or religion. The many caſtles they 
built, and the many families they left behind them, ſerve alone 
to diſcover the place of their eſtabliſument. After the acceſ- 
ſion of Edward to the crown, the Engliſh and Danes, as if 
wearied with mutual flaughter, united in ſupport of govera- 
ment ; and, peaceably living among each other, formed ever after 
but one people. 

The reign of Edward was long and happy; he had lived long 
in Normandy, and, in ſome meaſure, adopted the language and 
learning of that country. It was by the earl Godwin that Ed- 
ward obtained the crown, having married this nobleman 
daughter; but having no children by her, it led Godwin to en. 
deavourat eſtabliſhing his own ſon Harold oa the throne ; which, 
on the death of Edward, he ſucceeded in; but not without 
Edward's having, on his death-bed, nominated William, dube 
of Normandy, as his ſucceſſor. | | 

Euch. Was not this Edward the firſt king who pretended 
to cure the King's evil, by touching the affected part ? 
 ExrasT. He was. And the ſuperſtitious ceremony con- 

tinued to be practiſed by the ſovereigns of England, till tt 
reign of King George the firſt, who wiſely dropped it. Jt he 
the ſanctity of Edward that gave riſe to the belief of ſo ext 
ordinary acurez and it was this, his continence and his pretenc- 
ing to have the gift of prophecy, that procured him a diſt 
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guiſned place among the ſaints: he was called Edward the 
confeſſor. 

On the death of Edward, in 1066, Harold the ſecond, the 
ſon of earl Godwin, took poſſcfiion of the throne with the 
conſent of the people, His brother Toſti alſo put in a claim 
for it, as elder brother; but Harold was in poſſeſſion, and thou 
Toſti procured aſſiſtance from Norway, and invaded England in 
the North, it anſwered no purpoſe; the invaders were defeated at 
the battle · of Standford, and were obliged to retire : but the joy 
of this victory was ſoon damped, by the news that William, 
duke of Normandy had landed at Haſtings, in Suſſex, with a 
great army, determined to ſupport his claim to the crown, from 
the nomination of Edward. This happened Sep. 28, 1066, 

EUGEN. Who was this William? 

ER AST. He was the natural ſon of Robert, duke of Nor- 
mandy, by a tanner's daughter. Harold returned from the 
North, with all the forces he could muſter, and gave him bat- 
tle on the 14th day of October following, at Haſtings. William 
ſent an offer to Harold, to decide the diſpute by ſingle combat, 
and ſpare the effuſion of the peoples blood; but Harold refuſed, and 
ſaid he would leave it to the determination of God. Numerous 
were the forces on both ſides, and great was the conteſt. 
Harold loſt near 60, ooo; he was as active and as brave, as man 
could be; but was conquered after all. Making a furious onſet 
at the head of his troops, he was ſhot through the ſkull with an 
arrow, and all the courage of the Engliſh died with him. 

This was the end of the Saxon monarchy in England, which 
kad continued for more than fix hundred years, and cloſes the 
firſt period of the Britiſh hiſtory, 
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ERASTUS and EUGENIUS. 


ErasT. * PO purſue now the thread of our hiſtorv, we 
will enter upon that part which gives birth to 
our preſent happy conſtitution ; thoſe laws ſo much eſteemed 
by the reſt of Europe, and thoſe liberties ſo dear to every Eng 
liſnman. 
Immediately after the battle of Haſtings, the conqueror 
marched to London; where the biſhops and magiſtrates rac! 
him and offered him the crown. Numberleſs, however, wer: 
the inſurrections of the people againſt their new monarch ; { 
that William, though diſpoſed to mildneſs, was forced to pur- 
ſue rigorous meaſures. He had engaged to provide for tho{ 
adventurers, who accompanied him to England, and as hc was 
diffident of the Engliſh, he removed them from all places 0: 
truſt and confidence, aud gave them to his Norman followers, 
The Engliſh were deprived of arms, and forbidden to have ary 
light in their houſes after eight o'clock in the evening; at which 
time a bell was rung, called a crfeaww, as a warning to put their 
fire and candle out. 
Eucen. Were there none of Edward's family to conteſt th 
crown? 
ER AST. There was a ſon of Edmund IT. Edward the 
martyr's brother, called Edgar Atheling. This young man ws 
abroad, when Canut took poſſeſſion of the crown. His father, 
Fdmund, had been proclaimed king on the death of Suenon 
king of Denmark, in 1015, who had uſurped the Engliſt 
crown, but was ſoon after murthered at Oxford, when Camte 
had quiet poſſeſſion of the throne. This young man, Edgar 
Atheling, applyed to the king of Scotland for affiſtance, and 
under his protection invaded England in the North. William 
met their forces, but, inſtead of a battle, propoſed a * 
I gar 
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Edgar reſigned his pretenſions at this treaty, and paſſed the re - 
mainder of his life as a private gentleman. 

William now ſeated ſecurely on the throne, introduced ſeveral 
new regulations; he ordered all law-proceedings to be in 
the Norman language ; deprived biſhops from holding the of- 
fice of judges, which they had enjoyed during all the Saxon 
reigns ; reſtrained the clergy, and laboured to aboliſh trials by 
ordeal and by battle. 

EuGEN. Of what nature was this trial by ordeal ? 

ERAST. This was a remnant of pagan ſuperſtition, held in 
yeneration by the Saxons ; and was made ule of to prove, whether 
perſons accuſed, were innocent or guilty. J/ater-ordeal was 
confined to the lower claſs of people, fire-ordeal, to the upper. 
In water-ordeal, the accuſed was thrown bound into the water; 
il he funk, he was declared innocent; if he ſwam, guilty : In 
fice-ordeal, the accuſed perſon was brought into an open plain, 
and ſeveral plough-ſhares, heated red-hot, were placed at equal 
| diſtances before him; over theſe he walked blind-fold, and if 
he miſſed them, by treading between them, he was acquitted of 
the charge. As theſe trials were ſometimes allowed to be per- 
formed by deputy, we hence derive the expreſſion, “of goin 
through fre and water to ſerve another.” This mode o trial 
was not however aboliſhed, till the reign of Henry III. 

EuGen, What was the trial by batrle ? 

ER AST. This was another inſtance of the deplorable barba- 
rity of the times. It was performed by ſingle combat, in a place 
appointed for the purpoſe, between the accuſer and the accuſed. 
He that conquered was deemed innocent, and the other if he 
ſurvived, was ſure to ſuffer as a malefactor ſome time after. 
| This mode of trial ſtill continues legal, though out of uſe, 
Trial by battle, as well as ordeal, was ſet aſide in William's 
reign 3 and that, by a jury of iwelve men, with which you are 
E acquainted, and which was common among the Saxons, was 
| confirmed by him with ali the ſanction of royalty. 
| Evocen. It is certainly more conſiſtent with reaſon and 
juſtice. | 
Faasr William having continued 13 years in England, 
now thigh of re-viſiting his native dominions, being eſtabliſh- 
ed 1:1 te dukedom of Normandy, on the death of his father; 
but, he was no ſoo10r gone, than a confpit ary was ſet on foot, 
carried on by the Normans as well as Eng iſh. William, to 
gratify his followers from Normandy, bad diſpoſed of the 
eltates of thoſe who fell in the battle of Haſtings, among * 
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A 

He gave each a certain quantity of land, with all the inhabitant 
dwelling on that land; ſo that theſe inhabitants, were-wholly at 
the will of their lord, and they were called his bondmen. For 
this land, the lord was obliged to arm his vaſſals and march out 
in defence of the king, whenever he pleaſed to call upon them; 
ſo, that each lord of a diſtrict, or baron, was the head of a little 
army : this manner of holding land 1s called feudal tenure, and 
was an improvement of that ſtate of villenage, of which I have 
already ſpoken ; for, at this time, there was no ſtanding army, 

Euctx. How long did this ſtate of vaſſalage continue? 

ERrasT. Military ſervices for land was dropped under the 
reign of Henry II. when money was paid in lieu of them; but 
a remnant of this vaſſalage continues to this day. I have ex- 


plained to you the natureof manors and copyhold eſtates, which 
are now held at the will of the lords of the manors, in which 
thoſe eſtates lie; and for which certain acknowledgments are 


See the Index. 
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EvuGten. I recollect it well. 
ſpiracy you mentioned. 

ERASsT. The Norman barons conceiving themſelves zc- 
grieved, carried on a ſecret correſpondence with the kings of 
Denmark and Ireland ; and a number of Daniſh torces were to 
invade this country, in the abſence of William; but, the con- 
ſpiracy was diſcovered before the Danes arrived, and two nob.e- 
men were beheaded on the occaſion. 

Though good fortune ſeemed to mark his reign thus far, the 
decline of it was interrupted with domeſtic quarrels. He had 
three ſons, Robert, Willam and Henry. His eldeſt ſon Rober;, 
encouraged by the king of France, made an attempt to 1: 
Normandy ; and William, who could place no confidence but in 
the Engliſh, was obliged to uſe Englifh forces to bring this un 
natural ſon to his duty; and it ſo happened by the chance 9 
battle, that in an engagement between the Normans and the 
Engliſh, William and his ſon, fought with each other, unxnov 
ingly. The ſon attacked him with ſuch fury, that his aged f. 
ther fell to the ground with the blow, and had not William cal. 
led out and his voice being recollected by his ſon, his death 
would immediately have followed; but Robert, ſtung with te. 
morſe and conſciouſneſs of duty, leaped from his horſe, railed 
bis father from the ground, fell proſtrate before him, begged 

ardon for his offences, and promiſed future obedience. Ihe 
3 moved by the impulſe of nature, took him once more 
to his arms, and both arinies, ſpectators of this affecting ſcene, 
vartici: ated in their joy and reconciliation. 
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William did not live many years aſter this, he invaded France 
in the year 1088, with an Engliſh army, aud leaping a ditch, 
the pummel of his ſaddle hurt him, and occaſioned a rupture, 
of which he died, leaving to his ſon Robert the dukedom of 
Normandy ; and the crown of England to his ſon William. 

William II. on aſcending the Engliſh throne, had two very 
powerful parties to oppoſe ; the nobility, who {till aſpired to the 
fame freedom they poſſeſſed, under the Saxon kings; and the 
clergy, who wiſhed to erect themſelves into a diſtinct govern- 
ment. 

Odo, his own uncle, took upon him to diſpute his title, and 
being ſupported in this, by his brother Robert, William waged 
war with Robert; and carried it on with vigour and ſuccels. 
Henry, the third brother, was alto involved in this war, having 
taken up arms, for not being paid the money his father left him. 
Such an unnatural conteſt between three brothers, ſerved only 
to weaken themſelves, and ſtrengthen their enemies. The Scots 
and Welch, took this opportunity to make incurſions upon the 
Engliſh ; the clergy complained of encroachments on their pri- 
vileges, the people murmured at the increaſe of taxes, and the 
whole country was in arms. 

But now the attention of all Europe was called off to one of 


the moſt remarkable events tha hiſtory can produce; I mean 


the arming for the crſadle. 

EUGEN, What was that * 

ERAST. Peter, ſurnamed the Hermit, who had beheld, with 
indignation, the cruel manner in which the infidels (who had 
pollefſion of Chrilt's ſepulchre in the holy land) treated the 
chriſtians, who went on pilgrimage there; returned to Eurvpe, 
refolving to inſpire the princes of chriſtendom, with a zeal for 
ts recovery: for the chriſtians of that age, thought it an eſſential 
part of their duty, to go to this tonib occaſionally, and ſay their 
prayers to God. Bare-headed and bare-footed, therelore, in 
the ſpirit of ſuperſtition, he travelled from court to court, preach- 
ing as he went, and inſſaming the zeal of every rank of people. 
lope Urban II. himfelf preacked the neceſiity of this holy war, 
ad numberleſs perſons of all degrees and nations ardently em- 
braced tae cauſe, and put on the red-croſs, the badge of their 
proteſhon. Among this number, was Robert, duke of Normandy. 
in order to obtain money for this expenſive undertaking, he 
oiered to mortgage his dukedom to his brother William, for a 
ipulate d ſum. William, eagerly embraccd the propoſal. He 
led the money upon the clergy of this kingdom, and when his 
brother was gone, took pcaceable poſtoiſion of his dukedom. 


In 
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In this manner, was Normandy again united to the Enolif 
crown, and from this union, afterwards aroſe thoſe wars with 
France, which for whole centuries, continued to depopulate both 
nations. 

Evo N. Was not this William killed as he was hunting ? 

ERrasT. Yes. In the new foreſt, in Hampſhire, which his 
father had made, by laying waſte a number of villages, and ba- 
niſhing the legal poſſeſſors; he was accidentaliy ſhot through 
the heart with an arrow, by a gentleman hunting with lim. 
This happened in the 44th year of his age, and in the year 
1100, 

. Eougxn. Who ſucceeded him? 

ER AST. There were now two competitors for the throne; 
Robert, who was engaged in the holy war, and Henry, the 
youngeſt brother, who remained at home. Henry, however, 
took poſſeſſion of it, and endeavoured to ſecure that poſſe ſſion, 
by gaining the affections of the people. He therefore once more 
confirmed the Saxon laws, and indulzed the clergy, in all their 
former privileges. 

On Robert's return from the holy land, where he refuſed to 
be crowned king of Jeruſalem, he found bimſelf deprived of a 
kingdom, which, as elder brother to William, he confidered 2» 
his birth-right. He could not, however, recover it, nor his 
dukedom of Normandy ; but in his attempt, was taken priioner, 
and confined twenty-fix years in Carditi-caſtle, in Wales, where 
he died. 

To defend his poſſeſſions in Normandy, Henry was obliged 
to wage war with France; and during one of the engagements, a 
French cavalier perſonally attacked the king, and ſtruck tim 
twice on the head, with ſuch force, that all his armour ſtreamed 
with blood. Henry, however, no way intimidated, continued 
the ſingle combat with reſolution, and ſummoning all is 
ſtrength, levelled ſuch a blow at his antagoniſt, as threw him from 
his horſe, and the king took him priſoner. This decided the 
victory in favour of the Engliſh, and haſtened a peace. | 

Henry now returning victorious from abroad, brought with 
him a numerous retinue of the chief nobility. In one of ine 
veſſels of the fleet, his only ſon, and ſeveral young nobiemen, 
his companions, went together, to render the voyage more agree 
able. The young prince, deſirous to be firſt a-ſhore, promite 
the ſeamen a reward, if they came in foremoſt. This emulation 
was fatal to them all; the pilot ran the ſhip upon a rock, and 
immediately ſhe was daſhed to pieces. The prince, howevel, 
was put into a boat, and would have eſcaped, had hc not been 
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called back by the cries of Matilda, his ſiſter, who was married 
to the emperor of Germany, Henry V. and who was then in 
the ſame ſhip : he prevailed upon the ſailors to row back to 
take her in ; and the approach of the boat giving others an op- 

rtunity of attempting to ſave their lives, ſeveral leaped in, ſo 
that the boat was over-loaded, and all, except one, went to the 
bottom. The prince was eighteen years old, When Henry 
was informed of this, he covered his face, and never laughed 
aſterwards. 

Eucexn. Was Matilda drowned among the reſt ? 

ExasT. The veſlel, in which ſhe was, eſcaped, and Matilda 
in it. The emperor ſoon after dying, ſhe was married to 
Geoffrey of Plantagenet, ear] of Anjou; by him the hd a fon, 
named Henry. Ihe king obliged the nobility to take an oath 
to ſupport his daughter on the throne, after his deceaſe; which 
they did, but obſerved it no longer, than whilſt they were 
obliged to obey. Henry did not long ſurvive this, but died in 
the year 1135. 

During the reign of Henry, the barons and the clergy were 
growing into power; each was a petty tyrant over thoſe who 
held under him. In order, therefore, to confirm privileges fo 
lately acquired, they joined in electing a king, who might owe 
his ſceptre to them. They fixed on Stephen, nephew to the de- 
ceaſed king; and as for their oaths to Matilda, (or Maude, as 
ſhe was called, the biſhops gave them an abſolution. 

The kingdom now began to wear the face of ariſtocracy, in 
which the barens and clergy might be ſaid to command. They 
built caſtles, fortified and garriſoned them with their own troops; 
from whence, when offended, they could bid their monarch 
defiaunce. 


EucEN. And did Stephen ſubmit to this? 
ER AST. He could not help himſelf; he oppoſed their mea- 


ſures; took ſome of their caſtles by force; but as the people 
were dependant on the barons, the king could make but littie 
head againſt them. Matilda now claimed the crown, in purſu- 
ance of her father's diſpofal of it. She came over from Nor- 
mandy with an armed force, and took polteſiion of the caſtle of 
Arundel, in Suſſex. A civil war was the conſequence ; a victory 
was obtained againſt the king; and theugh he fought with a 
party of the enemy, with the utmoſt intrepidity, performing 
more than could be expected from a ſingle arm; his ſword fly- 
ing in pieces, he was obliged to ſurrender himſelf a priſoner. 
The conqueror conducted him from tae feld, and ignominioufly 
laid him in irons. | 
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Matilda was now proclaimed Queen, but as ſhe difdained to 
accept the ſhadow of royalty, and the barons aud clergy in 
tending to grant no more, offence was ſoon given. Matilda Was 
obliged to quit England again, and Stephen was releaſed and 
once more placed upon the throne. 

Stephen, like Matilda, not ching to ſubmit to the di gates of 
his ſubjects ; the barons invited over Henry, Matilda's fon, tien 
twenty-one years of age, who had been long acknowledged az 
duke of Normandy. He ſoon landed with a formidable ar: ny, 
and another civil war would have enſued, had it not been agrec 
on by all parties, that Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown for li tc, 
and that Henry ſhould be his ſucceſſor. Stephen's death, the 
year following, ſoon put his rival in poſſeſſion. 

Henry Plantagenet, aſcended the throne of England, in 1169, 
by hereditary ſucceſſio: 2, and with the univertal aſſent of bis s 
people; and, conſcious of his ſtrength, began to aſſume tho 
privileges which had been torn from the crown, through the 
weakneſs of his predeceſſors. 

EUGEN. What ſteps did he take? 

ERAST. He demoliſhed the caſtles, diſmiſſed all foreign 
troops, reſumed the crown lands, and enacted ſome laws, by 
which the people became, in ſome meaſure, independent ot the 
barons. He chartered ſeveral towns, and laid the ground-work 
of Engliſh liberty. Having thus diminiſhed the power of the 
barons, by enlarging that of the people, he undertook to hum- 
ble the clergy. He propoſed, that the biſhops ſhould not he 
= mitted to go to Rome ; that no ſubject thould appeal to the 

*ope3 that no officer of the crown ſhould be excommunicated, 
or ſuſpended by the clergy ; and, that the clergy ane 
ſhould be ſubject to the temporal judges. Theſe propoſitions 
were agreed to; Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, however, 
a powerful ane ll haughty man, not caring to ſubmit, was con- 
demned 2s a traitor ; but, eſcaped punithment, by flying! 
Country, 


The Pope (Alexander III.) eſpouſed Becket's per of and, 
after a vat iety of conferences and neg gotiations; with threats 
and excommunications on the part of the Pope, which con! tinwe 


{ome years; Henry thought Proper to acquieſce andpai don bi! 
The archbiſhop then made his way into London, amidit: 
acclamations of the people. He was no ſooner, however, re- 
inſtated in his power, than he excommunicated two of the 10- 
bility, and fuſpended ſeveral of the biſhops, who had been his 
enemies. Complaint was made to the king, then in Normandy, 


and four gentlemen at the inſtance of Henry, as is ſuppoſed, 
undertook 
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undertook to curb his inſolence: they haſtened to England, 
entered the cathedral of Canterbury, where he was officiating; 
and with a few attendants, beat out his brains, with clubs, at 
the foot of the altar. 

His death confirmed thoſe 8 "ge sto the clergy, which his 


oppoſition could not do. He was conſidered as a mar tyr to his 
cauſe, and to have fallen by the hand of Henry. 


In order to div 4 the attention of the public from ſuſpicions 
of this nature, Fienry undertook the conqueſt of Ireland ; a 
project formed ſome vears before, but deferred on account of 
his long protracted quarrel with Becket. The more reaily to 
gain the Vope's conſent to this, (for nothing could be done 
without the ſanction of Rome) he mode ory that he was no 
way concerned in the aſſaſſination of the archbiſiio; 55 and made 


a ſolemn vow, to go bare-footed to Becket's tomb, and there 
receive the diſcipline of the church ; he kept his vow, and 
ſometime after, was w hipped by the monks accordingly. 

Having obtained the Pope's conſent, he ſu! Lauer ! reland with 
5 rapidity equal to lis wiſhes ; but the happineſs he recewed 
trom this new acceſhon of power, was ſoon allay ved by a con- 
ſpiracy in his own family. This monarch had not many vices, 
but gallantry was one of them. His queen wos dilagreeable, 
and Henry was faichleſs. His amo! urs with fair Rolamond, 
whom he kept AW ly in Woodſtocl k- park, were ſoon diſcovered 
15 his queen. She found her out, went to her, and obliged he 

o take poiſon. 

The matter ended not here ; the queen's ſon 'tnok part in 
her reſentment, and a conſpiracy was formed, abetted by allthe 
mai-contents in the mien Henry oppo:cd wita all his uſual 
1 and reſolution, and teemed every where victoi ious; 
but aſoribing the oppoſi tio 1 of his children, to the anger of Hea- 
ven, he Was reſolved by an exem DIary penançe, to Conc! 
Its favour. The penance was, going, as J fat, to Be hy 
tomb, and ivomitting to be ſeonroed by the Monks. It did 
Pt, however, reconcile him to ki family; fo that he ined 
win grief, and, finding his end approach, cauſed himſelf to be 
ried into the church at Chinon, in Normandy, aud e -xpired 
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EUGEN., We ſare indebted, however, to this king, for one of 
our dominions. 

ER AST. Nay, he not only conquere- d 1. cland, but, in a 
battle with the king of Scotland, he took him priſoner; and made 
him give up the independency of his crown. 
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Henry II. was ſucceeded by his ſecond ſon, Richard I. in 
1189. A romantic deſire for ſtrange adventures, and an im- 
moderate zeal for the cxternals of chriſtianity, were the ruling 
paſſions of the times, and they readily became thoſe of Richard, 
Impreſſed with a deſire of 1efcuing the holy land from the in- 
fidels, he left England; and, with a numerous ariny, pailed 
through France, took in his way the ifland of Cyp.us, from a 
chriſtian prince; landed in Paleſtine ; conquered Seladine, with 
the ſlaughter of 40,000 Saracens ; took ſeveral cities from the 
infidels, and gained great reputation for conduct and perſonal 
bravery. Having concluded a truce with Caladin, for three 
years, he ſet fail for his return, but tempeſtuous weather obliged 
him to land on the coaſt of Italy; where, purſuing his way 
homeward by land, he was taken priſoner near Vienna, by the 
duke of Auſtria, and put into the hands of the Emperor, who 
ungencrouſly detained hin on the molt frivologs pretence. 

England had been left in his abſence, under the government 
of two biſhops, who diſagreed between themſelves, and thus 
weakened the power of the clergy. John, the brother of Rich- 
ard, now took advantage of his confinement, fomented this jea- 
louſy among the clergy, and putting himſelf at the head of the 
barons, encreaſed their authority, by the addition of his own. 
But the clergy, faithful to their King, raiſed 300,000]. among 
themſelves ; with this ranſom procured his enlargement, and he 
returned. His brother John ſued to him for pardon, and was 
generouſly forgiven. 

Richard, was ſometime after, engaged in a French war; and 
whilſt he was abroad, an inſurrection took place in London, 
owing to a new tax, which the people diſliked. One William 
Fitz-Oſborne, a lawyer, commonly called Long-beard, was 
their ring-leader, but the principal citizens being called to 
arms, Long-beard was taken, convicted, and, with nine of his 
accomplices, hanged in chains. This was the firſt inſtance of 
the people's riſing in defence of their liberties, independent ot 
the barons or the clergy. 

Eucen. How long did Richard reign ? 

Ex As T. At the fiege of Chaluz, near Limoges, Richard 
received a wound on the ſhoulder, with an arrow, of which he 
died; after a turbulent reign of ten years. 

The wars now kindled up between England and France, 
continued to depopulate both countries ; and John, the brother 
and ſucceſſor of Richard, purſued them with unabating vigout. 

John mounted the throne, in excluſion to his nephew Arthur, 


duke of Bretagne, and not contented with this, he wreſted hi- 
dukedom 
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dakedom from him; alſo took the unfortunate Arthur priſoner, 
confined him, and lie was never heard of afterwards. John was 
ſuſpected of putting him to death, and this crime opened the 
way to his future ruin; he was cited to Paris to anſwer for it; 
but not attending, his dominions in France were taken from 
him, and John tamely ſubmitted to it. 

Having thus given offence abroad, he ſoon did the ſame at 
home. He intertered in the election of an archbiſhop of Can— 
terbury, oppoling tae Pope's nomination, which former kings 
had not done, and thus drew upon himſelſ the reſentment of the 
clergy. The Pope excommunicated him, forbade his ſubjects 
longer to obey him, and gave the kingdom of England to the 
king of France. Fhilip, tie French king, accepted the gift and 
prepared to take poſſeſſion of it; wiilit, on the other hand, 
John had raiſed an army of Go, ooo men, and marched to Do- 
ver to oppoſe him. The Pope, however, ſtepped in between 
them, and by his legate or ambaſſador in à conference with 
John, at Dover, adviſed him to put himſeir under his protection; 
as the only means to ſave himſelf and kingdom from the king 
of France. Joha ſwore to perform wazt the Pope ſhould pro- 
poſe, and this was to reſign his kingdom 1ato the Pope's hands, 
which he accordingly did in public, in the nod ſoleinn manner, 

EvGen. And was the crown by this means abſolutely loft 
to him ? 

Ex AST. No. He held it ſtill, but as a tributary prince to 
the ſee of Rome; that is to ſay, he agreed to pay a certain fum 
annually, for the kingdoms of England and Ireland, and to act 
in all things as the Pope ſhould direct him. He, by this means, 
ſaved himſelf from an invaſion of the king of France. 

Thus, did this king render himſelf contemptible in the eyes of 
all the world. He had now only to offend the barons, to render 
himfelf perfectly obnoxious; and this he did not fail to do. They 
demanded. the re-cſtabliſhment of their ancient privileges, and 
Joln believed himfelf author iſed to refuſe them; yet demanded 
their aſhiſtance to recover his loſt dominions in France. They 
refuſing this in their turn, hoſtilities began; a confederacy was 
formed, and he found himſelf compelled to fign that charter, 
called Magna charta, by which the Engliſh are ſaid to hold their 
liberties to this day. 

The charter was, in fact, giving the barons leave to repreſent 
to the king, what they thought grievances, and he was, in forty 
days, to give them ſatisfaction, or they were legally empowered 
to command it. This was an infringement of the royal prero- 
gative, which he complied with through fear ; but, as ſoon as 
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he was at liberty, retracted from, and complained to the Pope 
of the uſurpation of the barons. Upon this the Pope excom- 
municated them. 15 

EUGEN. Y ou have frequently mentioned excommunication, 
What 1 1s this 

E R AST. A power the Pope formerly claimed, of depriving 
a perſon of the benefit of the laws of this country, excluding 
him from the boſom of the church: the eccleſiaſtical court re- 
tains the ſame power now, and denounces it on particular of- 
tenders. When the king was excommunicated, the Pope ab- 
ſolved his ſubjects from their allegiance, forbad them to obcy, 
and gave his kingdom to another. 

W hat the Pope had formerly done, the barons thought pro- 
per to do now; they offered the crown of England to Fra: ce, 
and Fhilip accepted it with joy; but, fearing the Pope's diſ- 


— 


pleaſure, he pre” ailed on the An glifh barons to elect his fon 
Louis. In this they ag zrced, and the city of I ondon lent its 
alliance. Louis 1 in England with a large army, in 
1216; ſohn was d :epoted, and Louis was crowned at London; 
which fo affected John's ſpirits, that it occaſioned his death the 
ſame year, in the fifty- -firſt year of his age, after having reigned 
ſeventeen years. 

Evcen. Did Louis continue king? 

ExAsT. No. Had Louis diſſembled, till firmly ſeated on 
the thrones, he might have retained t 1e crown; but the barons 
wanted a monarch ſubſervient toth eir power, and Louis refuſed 
a kingdom upon ſuch conditions. Fe, of courſe, after a defeat, 
left England, and Henry III. the ſon of john, then only ten 
years old, was crowned in his ſtead, and the earl of Ven broke 
appointed his guardian. 

Things went on pretty well during the regency of the earl 


Pembroke, as he Kept up his intereſt with the cler ov, and thus 


preſerved a ballance in the ſtate ; but, no ſooner w "As Henry ct 


age, and took the reigns of gover ament into his own hands, than 
numberleſs inſurrections Aud calamities were the reſult 6; 


obſtinacy, his folly and his vice. Intinite were the firugoles of 


power between the barons and the King. Henry's hn y and 
rofuſeneſs continually rendered him a petitioner to the alien 
bly of barons for money, (for ſince the abolition of militery 
ſervices, kings aſked money inſtead of ſoldiers,) and 0 ya; 
conſtantly demanded a confirmation of their former priv leo, 
He found various methods, however, of raiting money by en. 
action, but not ſufficient to ſupply his wants; and the barons 
finding nothing could be done with him, for the ſpace of forth 
veal; * 
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years; at lat ſhook off their allegiance, and ſent the king notice, 
that they renounced the fealty they owed him, and conſidered 
him only as the common enemy of mankind. 

Both parties were now in arms; the country became again 
the theatre of a civil war, and nothing was thought of but the 
deciſion of the [word „a battle e nſued, and tne king and his 
lon Edward were taken priſoners. 

ihe baroas anc q the clergy now called in the ſanction of the 
people, in order to new mc del tre conſtitution; and from this 
time we may truly date the origin of Englhth —_— A par- 
lament was ſummoned, in nich the | king was obliged to give 
orders, that four knights n each COL inty {houtd it, in order 
to repreſent their reſpective ſhires. This is the firit rude outline 
of an Engliſh houſe of. commons. The p eople hz d Þ cen gain 
ing fore conſequence ſince the _ nution of the feuadal laws 
and the eftablithment of « corporations; by which men were not 
lo dependent on the men of landed property. As arts” in- 
creaſed, the number of corporation increaled; and they were 
now ſo numerous as to be conſulted in the leaitlation. Had the 
barons and people, at this time „been unanimous, the might 
have governed the nation w ithout a monarch; butt they dila- 


greeing, another battle enſued. The king's party was victorious, 
and Henry and his ſon were reſtore: This was in 1265. He 
ved about io: rentecn 3 after this, died at the age of ſixty- 
Rve, a nd Was ſuccee d | Dy his {o nlii.cgwvald 1 


r At. 
THE SAME SUBJECT: CON FINUED, 


ER AST. T the death of his ſather, Edward I. was engaged 
in the holy war, where he was woundled, and, 
as it is ſaid, with a poifoned arrow, and that his queen | leanor, 
who was preſent, healed the wound by ſucking out tae poiſon 
with her mouth. 
On his return to England, he took poſſeſſion of an undiſputed 
throne, and being ſatisfied with raoderate power, laboured only 
to be terrible to his enemies; he marched againſt the Welct „, 


and def-ated them; killed their king, and annexed | its princi- 


1 5 | pality, 
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pality to the crown of England, giving the title of Prince of 
ales, to his eldeſt ſon. 

His Text attention was beſtowed on Scotland, where there 
were two competitors for the throne ; Pruce and Baliol. Ed. 
ward was umpire between them, that is, determined the diffe- 
rence, and fixed the crown on the head of Baliol, leſs as a king, 
than as a vaſſal of England. But this bringing on a civil war 
in that country, Edward marched there, with a numerous army, 
and had nearly conquered it, intending to unite it with England; 1; 
but death interrupted his career, in the 69th year of his age, 
and 35th of his reign. 

It is to Edward I. however, that we owe the great power of 
the people; finding the clergy and barons were rivals, he itu- 
died to weaken their force: for this purpoſe he threw weight 
into the ſcale of the commons, and a law was enacted, that no 
tax ſhould be levied without their conſent : his deſign was to 
render himſelf abſolute by their aſſiſtance ; but he died and left 
the people a ſhare of authority, which was given them for very 

Jifferent purpoſes than the promotion of liberty. 

was ſurcecded in 1307, by his fourth ſon, Edward II. By 
his mal adininiſtration, and countenancing ſome favour! ites in 
oppolition to the barons, he brought on a civil war; battles 
were fought, many noble priſoners taken on both ſides, and the 
ſcaffolds were drenched with Engliſh blood, the leadeis of the 
difterent parties when taken, en. Bogan put to death. Ed- 
ward's queen was a proud, haughty, a- reve: igeful women, 
ſiſter to the king of France, and, being faithle 1s to her huſband, 
intriguing with Mor timer, earl of March, the king endeavoured 
to ſecure him. And, on her being {cnt over io France on a 
negotiation, her paramour went with her ſhe perſwaded her 
brother to eipouſe her cauſe, and returned wiiu av 271, of 
which Mortimer was at the heud, cave the king battle, cook 
him priſoner, depoſed him; ſer her ſon, 2 youth of four: een, on 
the throne, hand her huſhand's fa gulites, and tag upon her 
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the regency during her fon's minority. Not! ling no but the 
death of Edward was wanting t' complete her ; os ne was 


ſent from priſon to priſan, tae # ot of his mercen ary \ceepers, 
ſuffered all the indignities that cruel and ingenious villiny 
could deviſe; and was at laſt very cruelly m 1rdered, in Ber kKcley- 
caſtle by ruchaus, ſuppoſed to be employed by her and Mouti 


mer. This was in 1327. 
EUGEN, And a; q the nation ſu mit to this ? 
Er Astr. The did, and it is a proof, in my opinion, of their 
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his friendſhips. Edward III. however, his ſon, when of age, 
puniſhed his mother and her friend Mortimer, for the murder 
of his father. Mortimer was dragged from the queen's pre— 
ſence in ſpite of her entreaties to the contrary, and was hanged; 
and the queen was confined for the reſt of her life, which was 
a ſpace of 25 years. | 
Under Edward III. our parliament, the bulwark of our con- 
ſtitution was reduced to a better form. A ſpirit of liberty 
breathes in all his laws, but no one knew how to make himſelf 
more abſolute. He began his reign by reducing the Scots to 
the moſt diſtreſsful ſituation, and, once more obliged them to 
acknowledge their dependance on the crown of England : but 
his attention was ſoon drawn off to objects of greater moment. 
On the death of Charles, king of France, who left a young wife 
with child, their being no heir apparent, the next heir to the 
crown was to be a regent, and this office, Edward III. as the 
grandſon of a king of France, by his mother's fide, claimed, in 
reference to Philip Valois, the next heir by the male line. 
Philip's claims were admitted, and the widowed queen being 
brought to bed of a daughter, Philip was elected king. Edward 
therefore diſputed the crown, and invaded France with a pow- 
erful army. 
On Edward's landing, Philip challenged him to a ſingle com- 
bat and !.dward accepted it, but ſome obſtacles intervening, the 
war was proſecuted in the uſual manner; ag; kirmiſhes took 
place which at lait drew on the deciſive battle of Creily, that 
every honeſt Englithman boaſts of to this hour. Phiiip was at 
the head of 100,000 men, and Id ward only of zo. co, the firit 
line of whoſe army was commanded by Ldward's fon, called the 
Black Prince, (from his black hair) a youth of ſiſteen years of 
age. The valour of this lad filled even veicrans with aftoniſh- 
ment, and to him tae {uccels of the day was committed, In 
ſhort, the Engliſh were victorious, 30, C French were ſtain, 
and not 100 | neliſh. Edward in his way home, took the town 
of Calais, of which the Eng'ifh kept pofleiiou 210 ycats. 
Whiiſt the Fagliſh were thus employed abroad, the king of 
Scots took the opportunity aud invaded England. The queen, 
in the abicnce of her Wiband, marched at the head of a large 
army northwards, gave the Scots battle and took their King 
priſoner. 
Philip of France ſoon after dying, was ſucceeded by John; 
and the war continuing, Edward the black prince, at the head 
of an Engliſli army, defeated the French again at the battle of 
16 Poctiers 
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Poictiers, and took their king priſoner. Thus did Edward ſee 
- two crowned heads his captives in London. 

EUGEN. He would have made a fine heroic king? 

ER AST. He never lived to be king, for he died five years 
before his father, which happened in 1377, in the 65th year of 
his age, after having reigned 30 years. His ſucceſfor was his 

-andſon Richard, a minor, eleven years old, the fon of prince 

Edward, and the regent was his uncle John of Ghent, duke of 
Lancaſter. 

Eu EN. What became of the two captive kings ? 

Ex AST. They were both ranſomed, that is, "releaſed on 
the promiſe of their reſpective countries paying England a fun 
of money; but France not making good her payments, John 
returned to London and died in the Savoy. 

At this time, in order to aſſiſt Por tugal, it was neceſſary te 
raife a large ſum of money, and this parliament thought proper 
to do it by a poll-tax, that is, each family paying {o much a 
head according to the number it conſiſted of. This was fo 
unpalatable to the people, that an inſurrection was the conſe- 
quence, headed by one Wat Tyler, a low-bred man, and a deſ- 
perate one. It began in Efſex, and ſoon ſpread to London. 

The people burned and pillaged wherever they came, and when 
they reached Landon, took up their quarters about the city. 
Richard, then but fifteen years old, riding to Smithfield, in- 
vited them to a conference there. Tyler, with his party, gav 
him the mectiny on horicback, and made ſeveral prop 1755 
founded in juſtice ; but Tyler, during his converſa tion, lifting 
up his ſword in a men: ing manner, fo exaſperated Walworth, 
then mayor ot J. ondon, Who attended the king; that he ſtruck 
Tyler down with his mace, and Philpot, one of the aldermen, 

riding up, ran his {word throvgh his body. Tyler's party now 

ben cheir bows in order to reve enge the death of their leader, 
but Richard, inſtead o. flying. ode up to the Rebels, crying out 


with a rene voice, © Wha. my lieges, will vou kill your 
“ king? © t conrerned ior the loſs 'of your leader, I my- 
« ſelf will be tow your general, follow me into the field and 
„don ſhall have whalcver you lefire 


"The rebels immediate! ly Jelifted, and the next day e 
a charter of freedom, and a veneral pardon ; but theſe o. 
were extorted grants, and ſoon retracted, and the ring- 33 
were tried and put to death, 

From this noble act of Walworth's, the ſword has been part 
of the city arms ever ſince. 
EUGEN' 
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EVG N. Did no bad conſequence follow Richard's breach of 
his word? 

ER AST. Yes. It made the lower claſs of people his enemies; 
and, at the age of ſeventeen, he offended the parliament 
through a ſcheme he had laid of rendering himſelf abſolute. 
The barons were preſently at the head of 40,000 men, and the 
king was 8 to ſubmit; but making a freſh attem pt three 
years after, It did not end ſo well; having found means to bri ing 
over the parliament to his meaſures, mz ny of the OPPC ſers loſt 
their lives on the occaſion, and ſome were baniſhed, The peo- 
ple now ever were tar from laniofied, and Ric ard havi ing arbi⸗ 


trarily baniſhed his couſin, the duke of Lancaſter's { n, and the 


duke of Nor! folk, for qua arrelli ing; the former, on the death of 
his father, took the opportunity in 1.399, whilſt R chard was 
over in Ireland to quel! an infurrection there,: and landed in 


England; when on ſhore he called his people to bis afſiſtance; 


they prefer tly raiſed an army of $0,200 dee and became ſo 
powerful that Richard on þ IS T« turn could make no head againſt 


them; he was obliged therefore to throw U imſelf on the gene- 
roſity of his enemy. Richard was dethroned, and the duke of 


Lancaſter took the crown, as Henry 1V, 
EUuGEN, What became of Richard? 
15 ＋ He 40 12 [ r itn * 18 („a vr py ] > x* :- — 
RAST. He as ſent a pritener to che tower, where he was 
ſoon after murdered, by ruthans employed ior that purpoſe ; but 
not till after he lia Vain tour of his aſſaſſins. 


Evonx. Must was Jenry's claim to the crown 7 ? 
Ek As T. Ft was the geandſon of Edward III. his fourth 
ſon, John, duke of { .ancai Whereas, RI ich 4's was grandſon 
L of Edward III. Uy his eldeir oh. Katrart the black pri ince; ; but 1 
, as there was a deſcendant of the dune of 28 an older brother 1 
f than Henry's father, ws chief claim was the refignation of 1 
, Richard in Als favour; | | 
( From this feige of the crown by Henry IV. began the con- 0 
r teſts b twee tit oulos ot Vork. nd 1. An aſter, which for {ey "Ce | iſ 
8 ral years after ward deluged the kingdom with blood, but which 1 
d in the end contributed to . ſtrenth and conſiſtency to the [ 
conſtitution. | 1 
0 Henry. during | his reign, had to contend with the Scots and f 
v the W elch, and various rebellions in favour of the houſe of York The! 
'S were firred up 4 againſt him; the former he bad the good fortune 4. 
to defeat, : and th e latter to ſupfreſs. The murmurs of the f a 
rt clerzv however, were of greater moment; Wickliffe, u ho firſt | | 
preached c! the proteſtant doctrine in Germany, had pub.iſhed his 1 


opinions, about the end of Edward the thirus reign, and the 


clergy 
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clergy of England were apprehenſive of it's prevailing here; 
Henry earneſtly, therefore, recommended it to his parhament 
to prevent it, and an act was paſſed that condemned heretics to 
the flames. In conſequence of this a& the rector of a church in 
England, a follower of Wickliffe, was condemned to the ſtake 
and burnt alive; the firſt man in England who ſuffered death 
in the cauſe of religion. 

On the death of Henry IV. in 1413, his ſon Henry V. who 
in his juvenile days had led a profligate life, aſſociating with me! 
of very abandoned characters, af-ended the throne. At this 
barbarous period, learning was little ſought after; even biſhops 
could ſcarcely read or write their names. Courage ſeemed to 
be regarded as the only virtue, and. that, with ſuperſtition, 
ſtamped the character of heroiſm, 

EucGen. Did Henry the fifth's reign proceed undiſturbet] ? 

ER AST. Henry began his reign in attempting to extirpate 
the hereſy of Wickliffe ; and Sir john Oldcaſtle, baron of Cob- 
ham, the chief protector of this ſe&t, was condemned to the 
flames. Such ſteps mult naturally create not only horror but 
diſguſt in the people, at the ſeverities of ſuch a government. 
Great, at this time, were the domeſtic troubles in France, and 
Henry thought it no bad opportunity to inſiſt on a reſtitution 
of Normandy, and thoſe provinces that had been taken from 
England in preceding reigns. He, for this purpoſe, invaded Fi ance 
with go, ooo men, but an epidemic diforder carried off three 
fourths of his foldicrs. Reduced now to qooo men, he was op- 
poſed by a French army of 150,000 : this diſparity of number, 
however, did not diſcourage Henry. The two armies met at 
Agincourt, and the Englith, being reſolved either to conquer 
or die, ſell upon the enemy with ſuch impetuoſity, that they 
ſoon routed nem. Eecnry allighted from his horſe and fangt 
at the head of his men, on foot; eighteen French cavalicrs ge- 
ſolving either to kill him or fall in the attempt, ruſhed on 
at once, and one of them ſtunned him with the blow of a - 
tle-ax, when two or three Welchmen came to his aſſiſtance, 41: 
the eighteen Frenchmen were ſlain. This intrepidity of then. 
king inſpired the Engliſh troops with new courage ande? 
French were defeatcd. Henry made a triumphal entry 11110 
Paris, and receiving the fealty or homage of the French nob:- 
lity; returned to England to raiſe freſh forces, in order to ſub- 
due the country entirely, depoſe their king, who was a Junatic, 
and fix the crown on his own head. He went over to France 
again for that purpoſe, but death ſtopped him in nis career, a! 
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Henry VI. and ſon of Henry V. ſucceeded to the throne at 
the age of nine months, the duke of Bedford, his uncle, being 
appointed regent. It was determined to proſecute the French 
war, and Charles VI. its lunatic king, being dead, and his ſon 
Charles VII. his next heir, diſinherited for the murder of the 
duke of Burgundy, it was reſolved to ſet Henry on the throne 
of that kingdom. He was accordingly proclaimed king of 
France, and the duke of Bedford declared regent of that king- 
dom; whilit bis brother, the duke of Gloceſter, another of the 
king's uncies, had the government of England. Charles VII. 
the nominal king of France, whenever he attempted to face his 
enemy, was overthrown, and nothing could have helped him, 
but almoſt a miracle. | 

Tobring about by art what force could not atchieve, a French 
gentleman fixed upon the fervant-mai-! of an inn, a woman of 
maſculine ſtrength and courage, (prutending to be but eighteen, 
when, in reality, ſhe was twenty-teveu vears of age,) and in- 
ſtructed her in the duties of a Wwarntor ana propheteſs. This 
was Joan of Arc, the renowned maid cf Orleans. She equip- 
ped herſelf in the habit and arms of à man, and gave out that 
ſhe was inſpired. She was examined by the univerſity, and 
they, either deceived, or willing to be fo, affirmed, that her 
commiſhon came from Heaven. 

The Engliſh were, at that time, beſieging the city of Orleans, 
Charles VIIth's laſt reſource; and were upon the point of be- 
coming matters of it, when Joan undertook to relieve it. She 
addreſſed the foldiers as a meſſenger from Heaven, aſſured tiiem 
Providence would fight for them headed the army, rcuted the 
Engliſh wherever they oppoted, prophecied that Carles VII. 
ſhould recover his crown; and as the foretold, it cat.:e to paſs, 
and ſhe aſſiſted at his coronation. This chain of f'iccefies en- 
tirely turned the ſcale in favour of the French, and tne Engliſn 
loſt the kingdom wholly. 

EUGEN. Was Joan of Arc r:warded equal to her deſerts ? 

Ex AST. In the midſt of the French king's good fortune, 
ſhe was taken priſoner by the Englift, profecatea by them for 
ſorcery, and condemned and publicly durnt as a witch, 

The loſs of France was a diſtreſſing calamity to the Engliſh, 
and at this period, the duke cf Tork afterted his claim to the 
Englifh crown. He was a nobl-man deſcended, by the mo- 
ther's ſide, from Lio el, one of the ſous of Edward III. but 
older than John, duke of Lancaſter, from whom Henry III. 
was deſcended ; of courſe had a prior claim. The enſign or 
banner of the duke was a aw4ite roſe, and that of Henry a 3 
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This gave names to the two houſes, whoſe contentions were 
about to drench the kingdom with ſlaughter, 

The queen, who was a princeſs of Sicily, and an enterprizing 
woman, had the management of affairs, and governed every 
thing wich an unlimited authority. The earl of Suffolk was 
her favorite, and an avowed enemy to the houſe of Vork, 
being impeached in parlia ment, was baniſhed ; and on his pas- 
ſage to France, was beheaded on board the veſſel, by a coin'non 
ſailor. The death of this man, ſet the duke of York more at his 

eaſe. 

Among the inſurrechions of theſe times, was that ins 451, 
led on by Jack Cade, a man of low condition, at the head of 
20,000 Kentiſn men, u ho marched to Lon: lon aud {ent to court 
a liſt of grievanccs, but which was ſuppreſſad hy his being taken 
and put to death, Thanh this rebel met with ſuch a tate, his 
chief object was to favour the duke of York, who aſf id to the 
crown. To quiet, however, this pcw er, man, the d. al e O! So- 
merſet, protector, was ſent to the tower, ard the dukeof York 
appointed in his {tcad ; but the king, hen twenty three years of 
age, not chuling to be a any longer under controul, depoled the 
duke from bis power, and had recourſe to arms; being taken, 
however, priſoner, at the battle of St. Alban's, the duke ©: Yors 
was again reinſtated in Eis protectorate. Henry was foon after 

| 


but 


releaſcd, but being ill, the queen took arms in his detenge, and 


led his forces on, to oppoſe che duke's army, he ade d by .tho- carl 
of Warwick; him fhe gave battle to, the king looking on, a 
tame o. A ator, and had the misfortune to be worited, and he: 
huſband taken rover a ſecond time. 

'The duke do laimed the crown ; the matter was deba! 
in parhament, and it was determined, that Henry thould poi- 


ſels the th one for A end 1 {:ouid be ſucceeded by the duke 
excluſion oi the prince of V/ les, Henry's ſon. 


All except the queen agreed to this, but ſhe, a woman, of 
ſpirit and pride, flew to Wales, animated her old friends, ac 
quired new ones, raiſed an army to defend her cauſe. e 


and her old enemy, tac duke of York, met at Wakefield, victory 
was on her fide, and the duke and his fecond fon were ain 
The queen now marched to London, in order: o ſet the king at 
liberty, gave battle to the carl of Warwick, defeated him, aud 
releaſed him ; but the city of London exaſperated at this c 
duct of the qu ucen's, cl ct d che duke of York's fon king, by the 
name of Ed 5 LV. Tke queen on this, collected a great 
army in the north, to the number of 60,000, and the earl of 
Warwick, accon panied by young king Edward, oppoſed | e 
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with 40,000 men. Never was England depoputated by fo 
dreadful a day, Warwick gained a con uplete viciory, bat 40,000 


men fell a ſacrifice in the conteſt. Edward IV. was « ſtablihed 
on the throne, and the queen Hd, with her . to Scotland 
for protection. 

Wretched as this reign was, yet the art 9 g Was intro- 


duced in it, through which, the age grew more and more en- 
lightened. Learning. a 1 


C this reh Was unt 1 „en among the 
common claſs of m en, but! 


7 no means n. Hog OY the clergy. 

EUGEN. Did the rn fit down quietly under this deſear 3 
ERasT. No. Noching was able to abate her perſeverance, 
She entered Engla: 1d agai: wich ner huſband, end five thowfand 
men, granted her by the French king; gave, her euemy EG 
and was again defeated ; when Lienry was taken priſoner, anc 


condus ted to the tower. I ns queen, however, Cic dd ual re- 
turned to her father in Sic 

The carl Of W arwick, win 3 had ſeated Edward on the throne, 
propo oſed his marrying a foreign princeſs; and, Ed wart reluſing, 
it ſo enraged the carl, that he became his enemy a and determin- 
ed to fot ais brother Clarence on the throne, who had mariied 
the earl's daughter. To bring about this purpoſe, he invited 
Edward to his houſe, and there, trencherouſly, made him a pri- 
ſoner; but, cicapine ſoon afterwards, the citizens of London de- 
cla. ed in his favour, and! he was preſently at the head of a nu- 
merous army. Warwick fled to France, was reconciled to Hen- 
ry's queen; and, in conjunction with her, returned wich a num- 
ber of French forces; oppoſe Ede ard, with 65,009 men, de- 
feated him; and Ee ward, 1 in his turn, was obliged to fly to Hol- 


4 


lind. Ward ik £ advanced to Londog, et HA nr y ONCE more at 
= my, and placed him on the throne, Hence Warwick w. 
call. a Lein o-maker, A parliament was funmencd, and Heiity's 3 


rights confi Sb, 

EUGEN. What became of Edward? 

E&ASr. Edward, though an exile in Holland, had many 
partiſans at home : after therefore an abſence of nine months, 
he returned to England under a pretext of claimiog « the duke- 
dom of Y ork 3 when here, he viurped kingly authority, made 
Henry a priſoner again; and, (002 rail 's an army in his inte 
re! , g. Ve Warwick battle at Barnet, and there defeated Sod 
killed him. 

The queen ſtill made head againit him, ccompanied with her 
ſon, the prince of Wales, but ſhe was again def:ated b, Edward, 
and the prince was taken priſoner. But he did not long ſurvive, 
tor the ſpirited boy being brought before his victor, and aſſert- 


Jo 
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ing his right, the barbarons monarch ſtruck him with his gaunt. 
ler, and inſtautly the king's brothers, viz. the dukes of Glou- 
ceſter and Clarence ruſhed on him with their daggers, and de- 
ſtroyed him. To complete the tragedy, Gloucetter (afterwards 
Richard III.) entered king Henry's chamber and murdered him 


EUGEN. 
ER ASrr. 


ever he could ſind them. 


FE.UGEN. 
ERasT. 


EUuGEN, 
EzasrT. 


in France to ſecure himſelf from Edward's cru-lty. 


in cold blood. 


What became of the queen? 


She alſo was taken priſoner, but Louis XI. king of 
France, paid the king of England 50,000 crowns for her tree- 
dom, and the died a few years after in privacy in France. 

Edward being now ſettled on the throne, wreaked his ven- 
g-ance on all the Lancaſtrian party, putting ali to death,where- 


Who was this robleman ? 


Bur the great object of his vengeance 
was Henry, earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. 


He was the great grandſon of the earl of Somerſet, 
WI o was the eldeſt fon of John, duke of Lancaſter, by his laſt 
wife; whereas, Henry IV. the grandather of Henry VI. was 
the duke of Lancaſter's ſon by a former wife. 
But who was the earl of Richmond's father? 

One Edmund Tudor, a Welch gentl:man, who 
married a grand-dlaughter of the earl of Somerſet, I have men- 
tioned ; of courſe, he was fifth couſin to Edward IV. He lived 


Edward had two brothers, the dukes of Glouceſter and Cla- 
rence ; Clarence had afiilted him in obtaining the crown, but 
being treated afierwards with indifference, and reproaching his 
brother for it, the king, unmindful of the ties of kindred, or ct 
gratitude, hid him arraigned, condemned, and put to death. He 
was drowned. in a butt of malmſey wine; a death of Clarence's 


own chooſing. 


The reſt of Edward's life was ſpent in riot and debauchery. 
He was going to war with France, but.died before it took place. 
Edward was handſome and brave, but mentally deformed with 


every vice. 
EUuGEN. 


His reign was, ſurely, a horrid one? 


Ex AST. Horrid as it was, you muſt prepare for events, in the 
next, ſtill more to. 
Edward left two ſons, the eldeſt of whom, a boy between 
twelve and thirteen, was pri:clauned king in 1483; and his mo- 
ther, who, lately raiſed among the nobility,. wiſhed to hide her 
want of rank among a new promotion, was for having a num- 


ber of peers created. This gave offence to the old nobility, and 


Richard, duke of Glouccſter, the king's uncle, who was of. a ty- 
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rannical diſpoſition, fomented their diſcontente. Having ſhewn the 
danger of letting the queen have the government in her hands, 
he procured himſelf to be choſen protector of the realm, and thus 
got poſſeſſion of the young king, and his brother, the duke of 
York, a child, about fever years of age; whom, under a pre- 
tence of providing for their ſafety, he ſent priſoners to the 
tower. 

EUGEN. How was the queen reconciled to this? 

ER AST. She could not prevent it. She had, with the princes, 
taken ſanctuary in Weſtminſter-abbey ; but, on the duke of 
Glouccſter's promiſing to be a fither to her children, me wus in- 


duced to part vith them, though with reluctance. 


Glouceſter had no ſooner ſecure) their perion;, but he baſtar- 
dized them by act of parliament, and, by pretended obſtacles, 
put off the young king's coronation, Lor] Haſtings, Lord 
Stanley, and ſom® other of the nohlity, forefay the protector's 
deſign upon ihe crown, and formed plans to prevent it. But 
Glouceſter, betng-avare ot it, called a council at the Tower, and, 
when Haſtings and ogauley were there, charged Haſtings with 
high-treaion, and had n: m immediately beheaded ; a blow was le- 
velled at Stanley's life, hut he eſ-aped under a table. Some 
others fell a ſacrifice at uns time to the protector's reſzntment. 
The duke of Buckingham, who was in Richard's intereſt, ſtirred 
up the people in his favour, and pievailed on the city of London 
to offer him the crown; which he ſeemed, at firſt, unwilling to 
accept, but was, at length, prevailed on, from an idea that his 
brother's children were baſtards, and, of courſe, not entitled to 
inherit ; and, that was the young king to be crowned, the king- 
dom would not he ſafe in his ha ds. 

Richard was accordingly crowned, and his next ſtep was to 
make away with his two nephews, then in the Tower. To ef- 
felt this, he gave ſecret orders, as it is ſaid, to one Tyrrell, to put 
them to death, (which was done, by ſmothering them between 
two pillows,) and bury thc.r bodies under the ſtair-caſe. 

Eucten. Did this Tyrrell eſcape puniſhmeat for his crime ? 

Exasr. No. Vengeance, though late, followed him, and 
he was executed for it in the ſucceding reign ; when he confeſſed 
the whole. 

Thus did Richard wade through every obſtacle to the throne, 
but he did not enjoy it long. His friend. the duke of Bucking- 
ham, not having heen rewarded according to his expectations, 


conſpired againſt him, and declared for Henry, duke of Rich- 


mond, whom I have already mentioned. 
Euctn. In what ſituation was this gentleman ? 


ERAST. 
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Ex As T. He was, at this time, an exile in Bretagne, and had 
the good fortune to ſurvive the numerous maſſacres of the pre- 
ceding reigns, He was once delivered up to the ambaſſadors of 
Edward IV. and on the point of being brought back to England, 
where he certainly would have been put to „N - but the a Q 
of Bretagne repented of the act, and took him rom the amb: 5 ; 
dor's, juſt as he was bi ought on "thi. board. Henry was the only 
remainivg branch of [= houſe of Lancaſter, and he was the 
perſon whom the duke of Buckingham pitched upon to dethroue 
the tyrant Richard. 

EUGEN. How old was Henry? 

ErasT. Quite a young man, = more than twenty ven. 
He pronuſed, in caſe he ſucczeded to the throne, to marry the 

daughter of Edward IV. the on! vforvi ving heir of that fa mi 

and Richard, hav ing rendered himſelfexcced; ingly anpopular, the 
people were, in gener il, againſt him. Henry was, there fore, en- 
ceuraged to invade England, which he did, at the head of about 

2000 foreign troops, and was joi ined here by about 7000 Engiith 

and Welch, 

EuagN. Did not the Dake of Buckingham join him? 

ErasT, He headed a party of Welch in "Henry's favour, but, 
being deſerted by his followers, was obliged to ſecrete himſ-1f, 
in che houſe of one who had originally been his ſervant, and to 
whom, he had been very kind; yet this ſervant gave bm up for 

a reward, and he was behea: ed, even without a trial, 

EUGEN. Did not this d1ico: arage Henry ? 
| ERasT. Not at all. It was rather a ſpur to his enterpriz2, 
He r Richard, then at the head of 15, ooo men, battle at Boi- 
Worth-field, where he had the good fortune to lay him, but not 


| before Kichard had diſplayed dome very aſtoniſhing acts of per- 
ſoral valour. 


4 


bl ? 


Richard's crown being found, by one of the ſoldiers, was im- 
mediately placed on the head of the cong lueror, by that very 
Lord 5 Richard had endeavour a to deſtroy, at the 
council in the tower, Thus, in the death of Richard, ended the 

/ race of the Plar bras enet kings, who had been in Poſſeſſion of the 
crown for three hundred and thirty years; and in him, alſo, 
ended the conte between the houſes of: Vork and Lancalter, 
which had, tor thirty years been a ſcourge to the kingdom, and 
in which above a hundred thovſand men loſt their lives, either 
by battle or the {cafto'd. 

EuGzn. Had Richard no family! ; 

Ex As T. None. He married the widow of the young prince 
of Wales, Henry the VIth's fon, whom he had murdered ; wi 
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ſhe felt the conſequences of her ingratitude to her former huſ- 
band, in the inhumanity of Richard, for he treated her ſo ill that 
the broke her heart, as he wied; his view being to marry his 
mec?, the daughter of Edward IV. but ſhe deteſted the propo— 
ſal, and would not think of it. 

From the acceſſion of Henry VII. to the throne of this coun- 
try, the Whole government ſeems to have put on a new form. If 
he was not the greateſt prince, he was by far the moſt uſeful one 
that ever reigned. A nation of tumult was reduced, through him, 
to a civil ſubordination ; an infoleat and factious ariſtocracy was 
humbled ; wiſe laws were enacted, commerce reſtored, and peace 

ad happineſs introduced to a people, little better than in a ſtate 
of barbariſm, for thirteen hundred years before. 

Henry's firſt care was to marry tue princeis Elizabeth,daugh- 
ter of Edward IV. thus uniting the intereſts of the houſes of 
Lancaſter and York. He has been accuſed of avarice ; bur, 
perhaps, unjuſtly ſo. Before his re:gn, it was uſual, for high trea- 
ton, to take away the life of the avgreilor, and give away his for- 
tune to ſome court-favourite. | ais Heary perceived had two 
bad effects; it excited reſentment by its crueity, and made a 
favourite too powerful for ſubjection; to avoid this, he deprived 
ſuch as were taken in arms of their property, and reſerved it 
for the uſe of the crown. He was a great economiſt, which enabled 
him not only to be uſeful to the poor, but juit to his own credi- 
tors, | 

Immediately after his marriage, he iſſued out a general pardon 
to all who would accept of it; but thoſe who flew to arms were 
quclled, and ſome of the ring-leaders ex2cuted. T 

Sagacious however as Henry was, he was jealons of his power; 
and, though the earl of Warwick, a 12.3 of the duk f Clarence, 
Edward the I'Vth's brother, was only a boy, and nothing alledge 
againſt him, ſtill as ke was related to the nouſe of Volk, he thut 
him up a cloſe priſoner in the tover. his youth, was,  how- 
ever, made an iuſtrument to deceive the pcople. A prieſt of Ox- 
ford, had trained up one Lambert Simmel, a baker'g fon, to coun- 
terfeit the perſon of this ear! ; and, in ing prepared him for his 
purpoſe, he fat out for [:clind, aad ther opened the {Cone 
The plot unfolded to his with. Simmel was received, and pro- 
claimed king, and was conducted by the people and officers of 
ſtate, with great pomp, to the cull.c, 

Eucen. What could have induced this prieſt to play off this 
trick ? | 

ErxasT. It was a ſcheme, of the queen dowager's, to diſpoſſeſs 
Henry of the crown; for which ſue vas confined in a monaſtery, 
where {he remained many years, till the died. To get rid, how- 
Ver, 
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ever, of this impoſture, Henry ordered the earl of Warwick, who 
was ſtill a priſoner in the tower, to be led publickly through the 
ſtreets of London, to convince the people of the deception. But 
this did not anſwer the purpoſe; Simnel being joined by ſome 
of the diſcontented party, came over to England, and marched 
to York, The people here did not join him, and the king giv- 
ing him battle, Simnel's party was defeated, and he himſelf taken 
priſoner. Henry had too much greatneſs of mind to put him 
to death, but appointed him to a mean office in his ſervice, in 
which poſt he died. As for the prieſt, his inſtruftor, he was 
made a priſorer for life. 

All things being thus adjuſted, Henry laid a deſign of reco- 
vering his French dominions, by an attack upon France, and 
the parhament furniſhed him with ſupplies for that purpoſe ; 
but, when the money came to be collected, it occaſioned a new 
inſurrection, and the earl of Northumberland, in attempting to 
enforce obedience to the laws, was killed by the mob, in York- 
ſhire. The mutincers did not ſtop here; but, by the advice of 
one John-a-Chambre, marched towards London, to give the 
king battle; and the conſequence was, a defeat, and the death 
of their ring- leader, who was executed upon the occaſion. 
Scarce was this matter ended, but the old ducheis of Burgun- 
dy, ſiſter of Edward IV. ſet on foot another impoſtor. She firſt 
ſpread a report that the duke of Vork, Edward the IVch's ſe- 
cond ſon, was not murdered in the tower, as was reported, but 
was ſtill alive; and then pitched upon a genteel young man, 
the ſon of a Flemiſh Jew, to perſorate him. At the defire of 
the.ducheſs, the king of France received hum, but afterwards, at 
Henry's requeſt, diſcountenanced him, 

Henry took ſome pains to ſhew the people the fallacy of this, 
by proving that the duke of York was dead, and puniſhing his 
murderers, and by tracing the impoſtor, whoſe name was Perkin 
Warbeck, to his original obſcurity ; but ſo determined were the 
king's enemies to diſpoſſeſs him of the crown, that nothing could 
interrupt their defgn. Warbeck landed in Eert, but was ſoon 
driven off again by the inhabitants. He went from thence to 
Ireland, and next to Scotland, where James LV. king of that 
country, received him, acknowledge his protenſions, and gave 
him in marriage ons of is kinſwomn, 2 3-uzhter of the carl of 


Huntley ; and, by marching an any inte Faglard, made ano- 


ther attempt to ſet him on the throve. Jame- yowever, not 
finding the country riſe in his cauſe, retired o Scotland and 
obliged Perkin to ſeek for a new protection. 
EUGEN. He muſt have played his part very well, to ow. 
RAST, 
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Ex AST. If he was not the duke of York, he certainly was 
very well inſtructed; but there are hiſtorians who ſay, that he 
and his brother Edward V. was clandeſtinely ſent abroad, that 
Edward V. died, but that his brother ſurvived, and was the ſame 
who was afterwards known by the name of Perkin Warbeck. 
However, be this as it will, he had been acknowledged in France, 
Flanders, Ireland, and Scotland, as lawful heir to the Britiſh 
crown, and had made ſome bold attempts to ſecond his preten- 
ſions. There was at this time alſo an inſurrection in Cornwall, 
under one Flammoc, a lawyer, in oppoſition to ſome taxes that 
were levying by act of Parliament, and as every ir ſurrection was 
now followed with a project of dethrouing the king, the inſur- 
geuts marched to London, and encamped at Black neath, where 
the king's forces ſurrounded aud defeated them. Some of the 
ring-leaders were executed, and the reſt were permitted to re- 
turn home. Theſe men on their return, ſent for Perkin War- 
beck, then 1n Ireland, to head them ; he accepted the invitation, 
landed in the weſt, took the tiile of Kichard IV. and, witha 
body of 3000 men, attempted to ſtorm the city of Exeter, but 
without ſucceſs. The king marched againſt him, and Perkins 
loſing all his courage, fled and took ſanctuary in the moaaſtery 
0: Bewdlcy. Soon after on the premiſe of a pardon, he ſurren- 
dered himſelf, and was ſent priſoner to the tower; where, in con- 
cert with the earl of Warwick, plotting againſt Henry and being 
convicted of a deſign to eſcape, by killing the keeper of the 
to ver, they were, in the year 1499, both put to death, 

The ſame year, Henry's eldeſt ton, Arthur, was married to the 
princeſs Catherine of Arragon, the daughter of the king of 
Spain, and he dying ſoon after, ſuch was Henry's unwillingneſs 
to pay back her marriage-portion, as by agreement, that he 
conſented to her being married again to his ſecond ſon, after- 
wards Henry VIII. oa pretence that the firſt match had not been 
conſummated, - 

His eldeſt daughter Margaret, was ſoon after married to James 
IV. of Scotland, through whom, the kings of Scotland became 
poſſeſſed of the throne ot Englan!, and, through whom our pre- 
fent king George IIId's deſcent 1s traced from Henry VII. 

EuckEN. Iwiſh you would explain this to me? 

ER AS TH. For the preſerit, let it ſutiice to ſay, that on the 
death of queen Elizabeth, the grard-daughter of Henry VII. 
her couſin James VI. of Scotlaud, the great-grandſon of 
Tames IV. and Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. became 
king of England. 1 will ſhew you from whom our preſent king 
is deſcended, when I come to ſpeak of the reign of this 
VI. who was James I. of England. EUGEN. 
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Euctn: Why did you ſo extol the character of Henry ? 

Ex As T. Becauſe he was fond of peace, and ſeemed 'd have 
the intereſt of his people at heart. He had no ambition to extend 
his power, except by treaties and by wiſdom; and his creat 
plan was, to equalize the people, by det eprefling the nobility and 
clergy, and giving the populace more weight in the ſcale of go- 
vernment : but, his greateſt eflorts were to promote trade and 
commerce. He died at the age of fifiy-two, having reigacd 
twenty-three years. 

In Henry VIII. his ſon and ſucceſſor, all factions were extin- 
guiſhed, and all diviſions united. By the father's fide he claimed 
the crown, from the houſe of Lancaſter : ; by the mother's, from 
the houſe of Vork; and his father left him a kingdom in peace, 
prudent miniſters, and a ful! treaſury. 

EudgN. I preſume then, his reign was a happy one? 

ErasT. Far from it. The advantages he had, he owed not 
to himſelf, but eicher to nature, fortune, or to his father. Though 
well educated, Henry wanted wiſdom and virtue, ſo, that he did 
not turn the bleflings he enjoyed to advantage. If ever there 
was a tyrant, he was one, 

EucGen. What acts of ty ranuy was he guilty of ? 

ErasT. The firſt act of 1nj.fice which marked his reign, 
was the proſecution and exccution of Empſon and Dudley, t-. 


| judges, whom his father had appointed to enquire into caſes of 


treaſon, and levy fines in propor ton to the offence. Their con- 
duct was examined, and as nothing capital could be brought 
againſt them, they ſuffered death upon a falſe accuſation. 

He next aimed at the crown of France, but at the lois of a 
very conſiderable treaſure. He was the dupe of the emperor 
Maximilian, the pooreſt prince in Europe, and gave himſelf u 5 
the guidance of Cardinal W. iſey. 

EUGEN. Whowas this Woli: * 

EAST. He was the ſon of a private gentleman, wa is brought 
up to the church, and roſe by degrees to be employed as an am- 
baſſador to Henry VII. When lenry VIII. came to th» crown, 
he was denn of Lincoln, but bac ming alavourite withtue King, 
and adminittcring to him in all his pleafures and amouts, he was 
made a privy-councclior, lord- chancellor; archhiſhop of Vork, 
Eiſhop of Durham, prime- - miniſter, and throve : Her 73 s Intereſt, 
a cardinal and legate to the Pops. In ſhc::, he w. grown 10 
powerful, that the nobility were je alous, and the dul of Buck- 
ingham, ſon of him who loft his life in the reign of Kichar 1; 5 
labouring to oppoſe him, was charged by Wolley wita hig 
treaſon, and thus fell a ſacrifice to his reſcatment. 

EUGEN. But this man I underitand fell, at laſt, himſelf? 
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ErxasT. He did; and I will ſhew you, by and by, by what 


means; but, prior to this, I muſt inform you, that, as in the laſt 
reign, the miſeries of the people chiefly aroſe from the licenticuſ- 
neſs of the nobility ; in this, they proceeded tom the uturpations 
of the king; yet, during this whole reign there was no rebellion, 
not from the people's love for their ſovereign, but from fear of 
non-ſucceſs; Henry VIIth's prudence havi ade ſuch meaſures 
doubtful. 

Euctx, Had not this king many wives? 

ERAST. No lefs than fix. His firſt wife was his brother's 
widow, whom he afterwards divorced ; and two of his queens he 
put to death, on chargcs of adultery. 

EuGtNn. Who were theic two ? 

ErxazTr. Anne Bulleyn, and Catherine Howard—Henry, 
loſt, as it were, in che embraces of his miſtreſſes, never attended 
to the complaints of his people; and Wolſey, who had the ſole 
adminiſtration of affairs, purſued every meaſure to keep him 1g- 
norant, in order to increaſe his own authority. But an event 
took place in this reign, that put an end to Wolſey's exorbitant 
power, . 

Euctn. What was this? 

ERASsH. That which is known in hiſtory by the name of the 
Reformation, 

EuUGtn. Shall Itrouble you to explain it to me? 

ExasT. Till the reign of Henry VIIIth, the Roman Ca- 
tholic doctrine was the religion of this country, and probably 
would have continued longer fo, had not Henry found the Pope's 
power inconvenient to him ; for, though the Proteſtant faith 
had been preached, by Luther, in Germany, and ſcemed to gain 
ground in that country, yet Henry took up the pen in oppoſition 
o it, and defended the errors of the church of Rome, to the ut- 
moſt of his abilities, for which work the Pope honoured him with 
the title of, Deinder of the Faith; an appellation continued 
by our kings to the preſent day. But no ſooner did Henry find 
the Pope averſe to his divorcing his firſt wife, who was the wi- 
dow of his brother ; not being able to bring Anne Bulleyn to his 
wiſhes, without marrying her, than he thought proper to queſtion 
the Pope's power; and Wolfey, taking part with the Pontiff, 
drew on him Henry's animofity. . This led the way to the Re- 
formation. He determined to throw off the Pope's yoke, and the 
parliament co-operating with him, a change ef faith took place, 
and the religion of this country was altered, his event was 
n 1534. 
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Eucten. Why was the reformed religion called the Proteſt. 
ant ? 

ER AST. Becauſe, at the diet, or aſſembly of the German 
ſtates, at Spires, in 1530, ſeveral protejied againſt a decree of 
the diet, to ſupport the doctrine of the church of Rome. 

EuGEN. | preſume it was this oppoſition of Wolſey to the 
king's will, that occafioned his downfall ? 

ER AST. It was. Henry degraded him from his offices, con- 
fined him to his country-houſe, and deprived him of the greateſt 
part of his property. : 

Euctxn. Could Henry do this, of his own accord? 

ER AST. It was done, indeed, under the ſanction of law. He 
was Charged with introducing Eulls, from Rome, without the 
king's conſent ; was tried, found guilty, and the parliament con- 
firming the ſentence of the court, he was ſent an exile to bis 
country-ſeat. Soon after, he was arreſted, by the king's orders, 
and died, in his way to London; but not without the ſuſpicion cf 
his having poiſoned himſelf, 

EuGen. What are thoſe %s you mentioned? 

Ep As T. Decrees of the court of Rome; {o called, from 6bul/a, 
the ſeal hanging to them. 

Euctn. What was Henry's real character? 

ER AST. That of a cruel tyrant. Some ſovereigns have been 
tyrants, from contradiction and revolt; ſome from being miſled 
by favourites, and ſome from a ſpirit of party; but Henry was 
cruel, from diſpoſition alone; cruel in his government; cruel in 
religion, putting many to death on account of it, and cruel in 
his family; yet, tyrant as he was, he died peaceably, a natu- 
ral death; whilſt Henry VI the moſt harmleſs of all monarchs, 
was dethroned, impriſoned, and aſſaſſinated. It is folly to ſay, 
that good or bad actions are their own recompences here. The 
wicked have their good things in this life ; the virtuous mult 
lock foi them in another. 

- Eucen. Was the proteſtant religion perfectly modelled, 
during the reign of this prince? 

ErxasT. No; the alterations in Henry's reign were rather 
ſeparations from the Pope, than a r-formation of religious abuſes. 
In the reign of his ſon, Edward VI. the errors of Rome became 
truly reformed. This Prince was but nine years old when he 
came to the crown, and that in 1546. His uncle, the duke of 
Somerſet, was made proteRor, and the whole adminiſtration de- 
volved on him, and his council. He was an amiable man, and 
all the actions of hislife were directed by motives of religion and 
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honour. This nobleman, in conjunction with Cranmer, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, undertook to make a real re formation iu 
religion, when Henry VIII. only pretended to do it. 

EUdEN. Did the Roman Catholics, in general, ſubmit to 
this reform ? | 

ERasT. Far from it. There were inſurrections in various 
parts of England ; ut the protector, who was à friend to the 
populace, did every thing to redreſs their complatats, and thus 
ſtopped their fury for a-while. He was, however, obliged, at 
laſt, to have recourſe to violence, and the commotions were quel- 
led. The nobility, however, took part againſt him, and accuſed 
the duke of high treaſon : he was convicted, condemned, and loſt 
his head, in 1550. 

EucGen. How did the young king act in this affair? 

ER AST. He was too young to enter into it; of courſe, was 
paſſive. He did not, however, long ſurvive it, for he died in 
1553» 

EUGEN. Who ſucceeded him? 

ERasr, It was a cuſtom, with monarchs, in this age, to 
leave the crown by will. Henry VIII. in conformity to this 
practice, bequeathed the throne, firſt to Edward, his ſon, by his 
third wife; next to Mary, his daughter, by his firſt wife; and, 
after her, in caſe they had no iſſue, to Elizabeth, his daughter, 
by his ſecond wife. Theſe daughters, having been deemed ille- 
gitimate, by parliament, gave occaſion to other perſons claim- 
ing the crown ; as Iwill, by-and- by, ſhew you- 

Evucex, Did Edward VI make a will! 

ER AST. Ves; and left the crown to lady Jane Gray, a girl 

of fixteen, daug]! er of his aunt; ſhe being next in ſueceſſion, ad- 

mitting that his fitters, Mary, and Elizabeth, were ſer aſide, for 
Wegitimacy, She accordingly claimed the crown, and had a 
party to ſupport her; but the people, in general, being in fa- 
Your of ] Mary „lady Jane Gray's party was overpowered, and ſhe 
und her huiband were beheaded, 

EUOCFEN. Was the nation much indebted to Mary? 

Erasr. Mary, now ſettled on the throne, proceeded, like 
a female fury, to re-eſtabliſh popery throughout the kingdom; 
and again involved the nation in bloodſhe d. 

EUuEN. Was not Mary a great bigot ? 

ErasT, Very much ſo; and her huſband, che king of Spain, 
Fas not lefs remarkable for his attachment to popery. During 
er reign, many proteſtant biſhops, (among whom was Cranmer) 
ind others, were burntzbecauſe they would not deny their faith, 
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Evox. Did Mary proceed in this ſpirit of perſecution, from 
motives of virtue ? 

Er+sr. It is allowed ſhe did. Her father, Henry VIII. 
was a tyrant from vicious principles; but the enemies of Mary 
admit, {he was one, from virtuous principles; ſhe had impriſon- 
ed her ſiſter, Elizabeth, from a fear that ſhe would take part 
againſt her; Elizabeth being, in her heart, a proteſtant; and 
nothing bot Mary's death, in 1558, prevente d that of her liter $, 

EuGtn. Did ſhe mean, chen, to take away her life? 

ERASTH. It was not abſolutely ſo declared: but it was uni- 
verſally thought, that Mary waited only for ſome favourable pre- 
text to do it. 

Elizabeth now aſcended the throne, amid the acclamation; 
of the people. During her confinement, ſhe cultivated her mind, 
and learned the different languages and ſciences; and com- 
mented her reign with the re-eſtabliſhment of proteſtantilm ; 
and it is to the meaſures ſhe purſued, and the plans ſhe fell up- 
on, that this country owes the bleſſings otthe eſtabliſhed church, 
But, whilſt ſhe was ſecuring peace at home, the neighbouring 
nations, France, Scotland, Spain, and the Pope, were all com- 
bined againſt her. 

EuGtn. Was not her title to the crown diſputed ? 

ERasT. Yes; by her couſin, Mary, queen of France, and 
Scotland ; and this lady's cauſe was ſupported by the popiſh fac. 
tion: but it ended in the fall of Mary; for, when her huſband, 
the king of France, died, the came over to England ; where, by 
a breach of hoſpitality, Elizabeth ſeized her perſon, kept he 
confined cizhteen years, and then brought her to a ſham trial, 
and cut off her head. 

Evcty. Did the neighbouring nations diſturb the reign of 
this queen ? 

Ex AST. Very litt le. Ellzabeth had a great deal of art anc 
cunning; and contrive !, by fomenting di :ſputes upon the conti 
nent, and ſetting the ſlates there at variance among each other, 
to divert their at tention, in a great meaſure, from this King: 
dom. Her brother in law, Philip II. king of Spain, who would 
have married her, on the death of her litter, ſent a large fleet to 
invade this country; but, by the ſkill and courage of the a: dm 

rals, and the favour of Providence, this fleet, called the Spar! 

Armada, was deſtroyed. The Spaniards are faid to have 10! 
$1 ſhips of war, and 13,500 men. i 
EucEN. Such a blow could not be owing to an engage 
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Erasr, Not wholly fo; they ſuifered much before our guns; 
bat more by a ſtorm ; for the ſeas and a tempeſt finiſhed a de- 
itraction, which the Ragliſh arms begun, 

Eur N. How long did Elizabeth reign ? 

ERAsT, Forty-five years; ſhe died in 1603, in the ſeven- 
tieth year of her age; but not before the people were tired of 
her: this is evident, from the general joy, teſtified by all ranks, 
at the acceſſion of her ſucceſſor, James VI. of Scotland; ſon of 
that Mary the had put to death. 

EuUuGEn. What relation was James to Elizabeth? 

ERAST. Third coutin, James was the ſon of Mary, and 
Mary was the grand-daughter of Elizabeth's aunt, the filter of 
Henry VIII. Thus were the two countries, of England and 
Scotland, united under one monarch, 

King James came to the throne, with the univerſal approba- 
tion of ail orders of the ſtate; for in nis perſon was united every 
claim to the crown, that either deſcent, bequeit, or parliament- 
ary ſanction could confer. 

EuogN. Did James, in nowiſe, reſent the putting his mo- 
ther to death ? 

ErxasT. He made an attempt to invade England, with an 
army, but policy ſoon induced him to drop it, Eagland being 
too powerful at that time. However, when he came to the 
throne, he would not wear mourning for Elizabeth; nor ſaffer 
any one to appear, at court, in black. 

James began his reign, by Iavouring to unite both kingdoms 
into one; but the jealuuly of ine Englich pat a flop to it for the 
preſent, leſt the offices, in the Engliſh court and government, 
ſhould be ditpoſed of to Scotchmen. 

Eu ce x. Were not the kings of Scotland more deſgotic than 
the kings of England? 

ERAST. Ves; and James wiſhed to govern his Engliſh ſub- 
jects in the ſame way he did his Scotch ones; which occaſioned 
numberleſs diſputes between the king and his parliament. He 
was for raiſing money, occaſionally, without the conſent of par- 
liament, which the parliament always op Dcted ; and this matter, 


being carried to-greater lengths, by his fon, in the next reign, 


coſt Charles I. his life; as i thall have occaſon to explain to 
you, hereafter. 

EUGEN. Was not there a plot laid, in this reign, to blow 
up the parliament wit gunpowder ? 

ERasT. There was. It was a plot, of the Roman-catholics, 
to deſtroy the king and parliament, at one ſtroke ; having been 
reſuſed ſome indulgences they requelted, For this purpoſe, they 
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Edntrived to tow many barrels of gunpowder, in the cel. 
Frs, under the parliament houſe; which they meant to ſet fire 
to, when the kirg and parhament were aſſembled. For this 
deed of deſperation, a number of perſons united; and, how hor- 
rid ſoever the contrivance, every member ſeemed faithful, and 
ſecret in the lcague; every thing was prepared to their wiſhes ; 
and the conſpirators expected the day with impatience. A re- 
morſe, however, of private friendſhip, ſaved the kingdom, 
when all the ties, divine and human, were too weak to do 
it. One of the conipirators, deſirous of ſaving the life of an 
intimate friend, cautioned him, ten days before the meeting, not 
to attend the kcuſe; and ſent him a my ſterious letter for this 
parpoſe, The letter was no ſooner received, than the contents 
of it were commiunicated to the ſecretary of ſtate ; and the king 
vas the firſt perſon who unravelled its meaning, Accordingly, 
the cellars were examined, the night before the meeting of par- 
lament, and the whole plot was diſcovered. The ringleaders 
were ſoon after diſcovered, and put todeath, 

EVEN. Is it not from a daughter of James I. that the pre- 
ſent royal family ſprung ? 

ER AST. It is. This daughter was married to the elector 
palatine, who, ſoon after, became king of Bohemia; and this 
lady was the mother of the princeſs Sophia, mother of George 
the It; 

EUGEN. How long did James I. reign over this kingdom! 

ERasr. Twenty two years. He died in 1625; and wa, 
jucceeded, on the throne, by his ſecond ſon, Charles I. his eldeft 
ſon, Henry, having died before him. 

EVN. This was the prince that was put to death by the 
people? 

Ex AST. It was. For though no monarch ever came to the 
throne of England with a greater variety of favourable occur- 
rences; yet, as his father had conſidered the royal privileges 
as ſacred pledges, and defended them, to the utmoſt of his power, 
by words; it was Charles's misfortune, to aſſert them by ac- 
tions. He wanted to govern a people, who had, for 
ſome time, learned to be free, by maxims and precedents, that 
had-their origin in times of ignorance and ſlavery. In ſhort, 
he wanted to be deſpotic; and, when his parliament was 
not conformable to his wiſhes, he would diſſolve it. From {mall 
ſtrides, he proceeded to greater; and, when the parliament 
found that the king was diſpoſed to be arbitrary; they were dc- 
termined to grant no ſupplies, or raiſe him any money, till their 


grievances were redreſſed. 
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EucGEen. have underſtood he raiſed money, without the 
concurrence of his parliament ? 

EK AST. When they would not vote any ſupplies, he laid ar- 
bitrary impoſitions on trade, which many refuted to pay; and 
e money, from individuals, under a pretence of borrowing 

; for, as he had a war to maintain, with France and Spain, 
ts ſums of money were continually wanting. 

EucGtn, And did the parliament raiſe him no money? 

ERasT. Sometimes it would; and ſometimes it would not. 
This fo embarraſſed him, that he proceeded great lengths to 
procure it. At laſt, the parliament reſented it, raiſed an army 
in their own defence, (for there was no tanding army at that 
time) and the king raiſed an army likewiſe, Tunis was the be- 
ginning of the civil wars, that continued eight years, and end- 
ed with the execution of the king, in 1649. 


199 


EVEN. How was that brought about? 
ERasT. The parliameat forces were commanded by Oliver 


Cromwell, and the king's forces by himſelf; and, after a va- 
riety of battles, in different parts of the kingdom, and a deal of 
bloodſhed every where, Charles was taken priſoner, tried for 
high treaſon againſt the ſtare, and beheaded at Whitehall. 

Euctx. What became of his m ? 

ERK AST. During the civil war: bis queen and ſons fled 0 
France, and were there protected; ; the being a daughter of 
France. 


EVUcrx. How were matters diſpoſed of, 
death of Charles ? 

Ex asT. Oliver Cromwell, who was a leading man in the fac- 
tion, was appointed protector orf the kingdom, for life; and the 
conſtitution, from being monarchical, immediately became 78+ 
publican, which continued all Crom: vell's life, 
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Evox. ID Charles II. fon of the deceaſed king, take 
gdem? 
4 


no feps to recover his kin 
ER AS Tr. He came over to Edinburgh; was ba lere receive 
with all the formalities of a crowned ! head, and had an army raiſed 
in his defence. Cromwell, however, mar pf forces in- 
to erg and, after a little Oppotition, Charles was obliged 
to fly, a: K elcaped his purſuers by diiguiſing himſelſ in the drei 
of a peaſan 
EVE. How long was it before Charles II. was reſtored 
to his ſuccsthon g 


ERas7T. No till two years after; Richard Cromwell, the 
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to bring! aim buck to the throne, 
EVGE N. General Monk, they ſav, was ve ry iuſtrumental 
to this? : 
. u 98 * . Me: | 13 
. Ac was owing Chiefly to him. He had begun his 


fortune under Charles J. "and was taken priſoner in his icrvice, 
On the death of his e he was releaſed from a long confine- 
ment, and had a command under Cromwell. His loyalty, hov- 
ever, prevailed over every thing; and, being at the head of 
12,000 Scots, he determined to reſtore the royal family. This 
took place in 1660, when Monk went to Dover, and reccived 
the young king as he landed. 

EUGEN. Did Charles II. on his coming to thethrone, re- 
venge the death of his father? 

ER AST. In ſome meaſure he did. The bodies of Cromwell, 
and ſome others, were taken ſrom their graves, dragged to che 
place of execution, and there hung up a whole Cay ; and att T6 
wards buried under the gallows; aud, out of eighty perſon tun 
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living, and concerned in the death of Charles I. ten were exe- 

cuted. Had Charles II. been an active monarch, he might 

have been an abſolute one; for the parliament was all obedi- 

ence ; but, inſtead of deſiring n aſcencency over them, he 
as content to be an humble dependent on their b- unty: 

EVEN. It was in this king's reign, I believe, that the Treat 
plague raged in J ondon ? 

ERAST. This happened in the year 1666 3 ſwept off more 
than 100.050 of its inhabitants; and was immediately followed 
by a conflagration, which burnt for three days, and almoſt de- 
ſtroyed the whole city; but the ſpirit of the people foon ſar- 
mounted theſe calamicies; and London roſe, more beautiful, from 
its ruins. "The city was {:ppoſed to have cen fired by the Ro- 
man- catholics, and the monument, in London, was erected, as a 
memento of the cataſtrophe. 

Eu ck. Was not Charles a man of great gallat yy ? 

EE AST. Very much ſo; he kept ſeve ral millreſſ>s; and en- 
nobled them all. From theſe have ſprung ſeveral of our noble 
families; the dukes of St. Alban's, Grafton, and Richmond. As 
the king was not married, and his brother, [ ames, duke of Vork, 
was a declared papiſt, the Hebron nt pailea a law, to exclude 
him from the throne : but, notwithſt ding this, on the death of 
Charles, which happened in 1684, his brother ſucceeded him, as 
James II. 

EUGEN., And withom oppoitton ? 

Erasr. Every oppoſition ſeemed to vaniſh at his acceſſion. 
He made an early declaration, in favour of the church of 
England, and thus becam: 4 ar ; for the F cruihed .a 
rebetlior „of the duke of Mo mouth, who was a natural fon 
of Charles II. and the een attending it, ended with his 
execution. 

EUGEN, What was the duke of Monmouth's plea for 
riſing ? 

ErasT. He claimed the crown, under an idea, that 
was marred to his mother; but it proved otherwile, 

EUGENn. James, however, was not a proteſtant in his 
heart ? | 

ER AST. No; he had married a Roman-cathol'c lady, the 
dauchte r of the king of Spain; - had Romiſh pri ts about bim: 
abetied all of that per {uailon, and received a nuncio, or 
from the pope. 

EuGen., And what was the conſequencs: 
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many great men in England and Scotland, applied for relief to 
William, prince of Orange, who had married ſames's eldeſt 
daughter. He was a prince of great abilities, and a declared 


enemy of the papiſts. 


EuGtn. And what relief did he afford them? 

ExasT. William, being an ambitious prince, all his actions 
were levelled at power; and he no ſooner received an invita- 
tion to come over to England with an army, than he equipped 
a fleet, ſufficient to tranſport 15,000 men. James now ſaw his 
errors; and would have retracted his meaſures, in favour of 

pery, but it was too late. William failed from Holland, and 

anded at Torbay, in Devonſhire, with 13,000 troops. The 
people joined him; and the nobility,who formed the court and 
council of king James, left their old maſter, to ſolicit protection 
from the new. 


Euctn. How did James act in this caſe ? 
EzasT. He ſought aſſiſtance from France and Germany7, 


but in vain; he was, however, at the head of 20,000 men; but. 
when he was told that his favourite daughter, Anne, had gon 
over to the Prince of Orange, his ſpirits ſunk ; and, meeting 
with little encouragement trom his council, he thought of no- 
thing but flying to France; accordingly, he ſent away his queen 
and ſon, then ſix months old, and ſoon followed, himſelf; thu: 
abdicating the crown, and leaving his daughter, Mary and her 
huſband, in poſſeſſion of it. This event is called the RevoLt- 
TION, and took place in 1688. 


EucEN. What became of him afterwards ? 
Erxast. Being arrived in France, he found protection there, 


and enjoyed, for the remainder of his life, the empty title of a 

king, and the appellation of a faint. 
Did he make no attempts to recover his kingdom 
Exasr. The French king aſſiſting him, with a fleet and 
ſome troops, to aſſert his claims, he ict ſail at Breſt, landed at 
Kinſale, in Ireland; and was received, with open arms, by the 
catholics of that kingdom; but William followed him there ; 
gave him. battle, at the Boyne; defeated him, and obliged him 
to fly the kingdom. Another attempt was made, the next year, 
to ſend a number of French troops into England ; but, the 
French fleet being oppoſed, by an Engliſh one, and beaten, al 
future attempts were given over; and king James paſſed the 
reſt of his days at St. Germain's, a penſioner on the bounty ot 
the French king, the liberality of his daughter, and his 
friends, in England; and died in 1700. His fon, and ern; 
on, 
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fon, afterwards made attempts on the crown of England, in 
1715, and 1745; as I will ſhew hereafter ; but were, alſo, 
repulſed. 

Eucten. How was William received, on his coming to 
London? 

En As Tr. With all the congratulations imaginable. The 
people having preſ:ribed to him the terms by which he was to 
rule, offered him the crown, jointly with his wife; and they 
were crowned, by the titles of William III. and Mary, king and 
queen of England. 

EucGtn. Did William reign after the death of his queen? 

ERasT. Some few years, only; for he was naturally of a 
feeble conſtitution ; bis death was haſtened, by a fall from his 
horſe, in March, 1702; and he was ſucceeded by Anne, the 
next daughter of James II. She was thirty-eight years old, 
when ſhe began to reign ; and, as the French king thought 
proper to. countenance her brother, who was called the Pretend- 
er, ſhe waged war with F _ The duke of Marlborough,who 
was her general, was ſo able and ſucceſsful as to carry every 
thing betore him. He fought a great many battles, and gained 
them all; Blenheim, Ramilies, Zudenarde, Lafelt, &c. The 
manor of Woodſtock, in Oxfordſhire, was conferred upon him, 
for his ſervices ; Blenheim-houſe was built for him, and is now 
kept up, by government. 

Evcex, Were there any remarkable things, that happened 
in her reign ? 

ERAST. Gibraltar, a fort belonging to the Spaniards, and 
deemed impregnable, was taken by Sir Geor ge Rooke; aud 
continues in our poſſeſſion to this day. 

And the union, between England and Scotland, was effected, 
and took place, in 1707. 

Everx. I think you told me, that theſe countries were 
united before, by Ja mes VI. of Scotland, ſucceeding to' tie 
crown of England * 

Erasr. 1 did.; but this is not the union I mean. Before. 
1507, the two countries were governed by ſeparate parliaments, 
as it is, at preſent, with Eng! and. and Ireland ; but now the 
Scotch Peers chooſe fixteen of their own body, to repreſent them 
in the Engliſh parliament ; and the people of Scotland choote 
forty-five members, who ſit in our houſe of commons z of 
courſe, the Scotch parliament exiſts no longer. From the date 
of this union, the two kingdoms have gone by the name of 
Great Britain, the ſubjects of both enjoying a communication of 
privileges and advantages. 
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Eucren. Had queen Anne any iſſue? 

Eeasr. She was married to George, prince of Denmark, 
who lived with her, and by him fhe had one ſon ; who dicd 
before her, in his ſixteenth year. Queen Anne died in 1714. 

Evctin. Who ſucceeded her ? 

ER AST. If you recollect, I told you, that James the firſt had 
a daughter, married to the king of Bohemia. This daughter 
left a daughter, the princeſs Sophia, of Hanover, on w hom the 
parliament of England ſettled the ſucceſſion ; but, as ſhe died * 
few days beſore Queen Anne, the crown fell to her 70 n, 
George I. elector of Ha anover, then fifty-four years of tg: 
for, with Queen Anne, ended the family of the Stuarts. 

Evucex. What is the name of the preſent 10yal family? 

ErasT. Guelph. 

Evcen. What became of the ſon of James II. whom he took 
over with him to France; 

ExasT. On the death of his father, he was proclaimed king 
of England, by the French king, at St. Germain's; and, for 
ſome time, treated as ſuch, by "the courts of Rome, France, 
Spain, and Turin. He reſided at Rome, where he kept up the 
appearance of a court, and continued firm in the Romifh taith, 
till his death, in 1765. He left two ſons, Charles-Edward, 
born in 1720, who, on his father's death, repaired to Rome, but, 
as the Pope would not receive him as king of England, he fre- 
turned to Florence, under the title of Count Albany, and died 0 
in 1788. Henry, his ſecond ſon, is a cardinal, and known b), 
the name of cardinal York. | 

EuGEen. Did not t his James, the old Pretender, make an at. 
tempt on the crown of England? 

ER AST. Yes; in the year 1715, one year after the acceſſion 
of George the It. he was proclaimed king in Scotland. Sone 
noblernen, | in that country, took the field in his denar, and 
marched their forces into England; but they were ſoon driven 
Lack, by the king's forces, under the duke of Argyle; and the 
Freten: der, himſelf, who landed 1n Scotland, in the interim, 
was obliged to decamp. 

EUGEN.. By this it appears, that the crown of England iS by 
no means hereditary. 

ERA. It certainly is hereditary ; but ſubje to e 
in that inheritance, by Parliame nt; that is to ſay, when par ia 
ment does not :nterfe; e for wiſe and politic reaſons, it then de- 
ſcenes to the nent heit. 

EvcGcty. The ſucceſhon, I find, has often been altered? 

Ex Astr. It was altered, in Heary IV. Henry VII. and, now 
again, in George I. Even. 
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Evcex. How long did George I. reign. 

Eeasr. Upwards of twelve years. He died ſuddenly in 
his journey to Hanover, in the year 1727, and was ſucceeded 
by his fon, George II. who was much inferior to his father in 
point of abilities, 


EOGEN. It was in his reign, I believe, that the famous Sir 
Robert Walpole was miniſter ? 

Ee AST. It was; and to him chiefly was owing, the vena- 
lity of partiaments ; for, thoſe whom he could not bri ing over 
to his meatures, oy t. ue policy, and fair reaſoning, he contrived 
to buy over by penſions, honours, and offices. 

Eucen. What was the rebellion in this king's reign 
OV. ing tO. 

ER AST. To an attempt of the old Pretender's fon to recover 
the crown which his father had failed in. 

EUGEN. And was he more ſucceſsful? 

Ey AsT. No; the Frenci atllting him as they had done 
his father ; he landed in Scotland, in the year 1745, and, 
though ne brought no troops over with him, by means of the 
chiefs of ſome ig! land clans, wio armed their vaſſals; he 
ſoon found himſelf at the head of 1500 men ; and invited 
others to join him. He marched into England; and, his army 
gathered as it paſſed. He was pr oclaimed king of Eng- 
land, at Edinburgh, and promiſed, if he ſucceeded in his en- 
terprize, to diſſolve the union between England and Scotland, 

vhich was difa: 3 to the lower orders of the people; and 
to redreſs all their grievances; but it anſwered no purpoſe. 
An army was ſent out 2211 Eng! aud againſt him, and obliged him 
to fly to France. As in the rebellion of 1715, {me few 
noblemen that took the 3 were beheaded; ſo it turned 
out in this. Many were taken priſoners, and ſome put to death, 

EUGEN. Did this young prince readily eſcape ? 

2457, Not readily. He was an u nhappy wanderer near 
fix months, from mountain to mountain; a wretched ſpectator 
of many executions, brought on by his ill guided ambition; 
hemmed round by purſuers „ till, at laſt; à veſſel from St. 
Nlaloe's, took him on board, and carried him to France in 
late ty. 

Eucten. When princes can meet with ſuch misfortunes, 
let private perfons, who complain of the miſeries of life, bleſs 
God and be Wer x 


ERasT. Misfortunes indeed! For thus ſunk i. t e hopes 
and ambition of this voung Ac lventurer; one ſhort hour de- 
l prived 
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prived him of imaginary thrones and ſceptres, and reduced 
him from a nominal king to a diſtreſſed forlorn outcaſt, 
EucGen. What family had George II. 
ErxasT. He had two ſons and ſeveral daughters. His 
eldeſt ſon Frederic, father of the preſent king, died prince of 
Wales. George II. died ſuddenly in October, 1760, aged 
ſeventy- ſix, after reigning thirty-two years, and was ſucceeded 
by his grandton, our preſent king, ſon of Frederic, prince of 
Wales. To acquaint you with the many occurrences of this 
reign, as they are chiefly within your own memory, would be 
uſeleſs. I ſhall only mention to you the loſs of our colonies in 
America. 
In the year 1765, an act was paſſed here, for laying a ſtamp- 
duty, on the Britiſh Colonics of North America, which the 
people there thought an infringement on their privileges : as 
by their charters, they claimed a right of raifing the quota they 
were obliged to pay tou ardsthe ſupport of government, in their 
own way; for they had aſſemblies or parliaments of their own, 
as we have. As ſoon as it was known in North America, that 
this act was paſſed, the whole continent was in a flame, and all 
the ſtamped paper ſent over, was burnt, as ſoon as landed. 
When the miniſter here, was intormed of this, he gave the 
matter up; an act was paſſed to repeal the one that was ſo ob- 
noxious, and all things were quiet again. But a vear or two 
after, the Britiſh parliament, not being able to lay an abſolute 
duty or tax on any commodity ſent out to America, as this 
would be raiſing money on the people without their own con- 
ſcnt, attempted to effect the fame thing, in another way; for, 
to enable the Faſt-India company to pay the ſtate a large, 
annual tribute, they allowed them to export their teas duty: free. 
The Americans, aware of this contrivance, oppoſed it unani- 
mouſly ; burnt all the tea there imported, and, in 1773, boarded 
ſeveral ſhips in Boſton harbour, and threw the cargoes of tea 
into the water. | 
This conduct excited ſo much indignation in the govern- 
ment of England, that they proceeded to rigorous meaſures ; 
they blocked up the port of Boſton, and would not ſuffer it to 
have any trade. The Americans now combined, raiſed an 
army, and a civil war was the conſequence. This was con- 
tinued to the year 1783, when it ended in the ſovereignty 
and independence of that country; and was the greateſt laſs 
this nation ever ſuſtained. 8 NE 63 

Eu HN. Accept my beſt thanks, fir, for the patience and 
perſeverance, with which you have inſtructed me; and I per- 
ſuade myſclt I ſhall . ow: it that advantage you wiſh, 
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40 10 Ds. TRUSEER 
03 8 
83 HAVING retired to his houſe, in the country, and unwilling ( 
84 54 to lead an inactive lite, projputes to a! is jon and exten. 
23 five reading, his application ons 12 de gene- 
63 ral knowledge he has acquired, t, : 
35 He conceives himſelf well able to girc a #5 pinlion, 
Le in almoſt any caſe of Civil, Criminal, Ecc)efaiticnl, Alitary 
68 Law. — He is converſant in Accounts, . fade, ommerce, and | 
4 Calculation; and, flatters himſelf, is adequate to the Arrange- 
aha ment of any, of the greateſt Intricacy ; has frequently been 
97 employed as an Arbitrator, to ſettle Diff:rences ; and, by his | 
90 advice, has ſaved many a man from ruin. He thinks he 
57 could be particularly uſeful in arranging the affairs of Gentle- 
93 men of Fortune; putting them in a mode proper economy; 
2 and of diſpoſing of their Income to their Credit and Advan- 
4 

33 But, in thus devoting his abilities to the Public, he expects to 
28 be rewarded, in proportion to his ſervices, and the circum- 
27 | ſtances of the Applicant; and that all letters to him are free 

"i from poſtage. 

7 His houſe is only 20 miles from London, where, if neceſſary, 
/ f he may be perſonally conſulted, on previous notice. —Adgrels | 
: p to him, at Cobbam, Surry, * | 
60 | 
ale 
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his Books in general, fince laſt year, is the beſt proof of their uti- 


ility and good reception, by the Public in general; and has only 


to lument, that, «wing to the additiona! Duty laid on Paper, 
and the advanced Prices on Printing and Book-binding, (full 
20 fer Cent.) he has been under a Neceſſity of raiſing the Price 
of forne of them: but, flatters himſelf, thatywhen their manifold 
uſefulneſs is conſidered, an additional Sixpence will not be ob- 


Jeeted to, 


He tru/ts the following Lift of Books, for the Information 
and Improvement of Youth, will ſpeak for themſelves ; they need 
only to be ſcen, to be adopted by thoſe who have the intereſt of 
young Folis at heart, and are allowed to be the beft Schael- 
boch extant, 
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t. THE rn URN AND SOCIETY (Price 
6s. bound). This will open the mind of youth gradually, lead 
them on, from the origin of things, to their pretent ſtate, and 
make them well acquainted with every thing before them. II- 
luſtrated by 150 cuts. 


2. A SUMMARY of the CONSTITUTIONAL LAWS ; 
or, an Abridgement of: BLACKS TONE's COMMENTA- 
RIES, in 12mo. Price 4s. bound. 
will be found as uſeful a work as any he has publiſhed, as it 
wanted only ſuch an Abridgement and Arrangement of the 
matter, as is here made, to make Blackſtone a proper book, for 
all claſſes of people, young and old. 

No part of Blackſtone is omitted, of any importance. 

3- PRINCIPLES of POLITENESS ; Tarts I. and II. (is th 
Edition, Price 28. 6d. half-bound) addreſſed to both Sexcs ; 
calculated to form Polite Manners, to teach a Knowledge of 
the World, and render Youth fit to be received into the beſt 
Company. * 

4. PROVERBS EXEMPLIFIED, by Scenes in Real Life, 
Teaching Morality and Worldly Knowledge, Price 3s. 6d. 
bound, with 50 cuts. 


5. MODERN TIMES, a Novel, in 3 vols. fourth edition, 
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2 USEFUL AND FAMILY BOOKS, 


deautiful Copper-plates. The Plates can be eaſily put into vo- 


lumes already bound; and may be had ſeparate, by thoſe who 


ave already purchaſed the volumes. Price 38. 

This work is a complete picture of the times; is penned with 
nfinite humour, and lays open to vjew the various arts and de- 
eptions of the Age, in ali Profeſſions of Life. The Whole 
lended with an entertaining Story, carried through rhe three 
olumes, and calculated to ſhew the riſing Generation the Arts 


and Iniquities of the World; of courſe, is a uſeful and cuter. 


aining Family Book. — 


6. LIFE; or the Adventures of William Ramble, Eſq. a Se- 
uel to Modern Times; 3 vols. with 3 Copper-plates, and the 
Muſic of 2 new Airs, by Sterkel and Pleyel. Price 105, 6d» 
ewed. 


7. The HONOURS of the TABLE, with the Who'e ART 
f CARVING MEAT), &c. illuſtrated by a Variety of Cuts, 
eaching young Folks, in a few Hours, how to behave at Meals, 


and to do thoſe Honours, they are often a whole Life in learn- 
ng, Together with Rules for Marketing, and how to know 


300d Proviſions from Bad. Alfo, a Number of conciſe Leſſons 
for Youth, in all Parts of Domeſtic Lite. Second Edition, 
Price 3s. 6d. half-bound. 


8. The DISTINCTION between WORDS efteemed SY. 
NONIMOUS. Third Edition, with the addition of a ſecond 
/olume. Uſeful to all, who would either write and ſpeak 
vith Propriecy and Elegance. Price 88. 


9. An ENGLI5H ACCIDENCE, -r Abftrat of Grammar, 
alculated for the uſe of thoſe who *5 write and ſpeak cor- 
ectly, without making Grammar a : with rutes for Read- 
ing Proſe and Verſe. Price 1s. 


10. The FIRST FOUR X77. of ARITPF":%TIC, (Price 
is.) adapted to the capacity of Girls; 2 - lcarly explained, 


Fas not to n<el a maſter ; which, 


it. FAMILXT-TABLES. com iu c for all Purpoſes of Life, 
render mo:e than thoſe four fue unneceſſary, rice 38. 


12. POETIC FNDINGS ; or, a Dictionary of R. mes, ſin- 


gle and double; compriling nearly all the Words in the Engliſh 


Language; Price zs. 
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13. The SEAMAN's MANUAL, Price 38. 6d. half-bovnd con 
taining all *Fechnical Words and Fhraſes uſed at Sca, and be 
longing to a Ship, including all thoſe introduced in later Years 
Together with Inſtructions to Young men, entering on a Sea. 
taring Liſe ; and the Duty of a Midihipman. Necetlary for 
every young Sailor. 


14. DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT ; or, theArt of Conduct- 
ing a Family, with In{tru&tions to Servants in general. Ad- 


dreſſed to young Hoiulckcepers, The belt of preſents to 
ſervants of all denominations. 


ic. TRUSLER's CHRONOT .OGY, (2 vols. 12mo. Price 
8s. bound, 14th __— containing ev ery event in ancient and 
modern hiſtor y, alphabetically recorded ', with the dates affixed 
This edition contains — chouſands of occurrences more than 
the laſt, and s hit of the County Sheriffs ſince 1760. Alſo, 
An ABRI GEMENT of the above, ſmall enough to lie 1 in 
a Pock et book, to ſet perſons right in converſation. Price 28 


a 


126 An ABSTR ACT of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER 
or, a ALI UR, wherein the emphatical words are mar N 
and the language fo pointed, as to render it almoſt impoſſible to 
be read with the ;calt attention, but with propriety. For the 
Uſe of c. vols, and thoſe who with not to be burthened, at 
church, wil a larger book, price 2s. bound. | 


7, he SUBLIME READER, 2d edition, Price 28. 6d. 
This is fimilar to No. 16, and contains the ſervice read by the 
Miniſter only. 

18. The ECONOMIST ; 13th edition, Price 18. being an efti- 
mate of fanaily expences, and will ſave families ſcores of pounds. 


2 


Dr. TxuSLER has a number of other Publications, equally 
gntereiting, which he is obliged to omit in this lift, tor way 
of room. 

— * = = 
| IHE ALMANACKS HE PUBLISHES ANNUALLY ARE, 


® The COUNTRY ALMANACK, with a variety of ufefu, 


The CLERICAL ALMANACK ; containing the outlines 
of a Sermon, and an Abridgment of the Court Calendar. 
Price 15. | 

* * A. there are ſimilar Almanacks, which many Boo? /ellers at— | 
© vor to Put off for bis, Dr. Truſler Hopes Purchajers will /re that his 
. ia in the Title. 
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